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A sailor's wile,a sailor's joy should be, 


Yo -ho , Yo-ho! 


But when he does the work atsea 


His aid, like hers,is sure to be 


Sap-o,li-o! 
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A Laughing Baby 


It is very natural for a mother to regard these 
warm summer months as a critical time in baby’s 
life, and especially so if baby is teething. This 
anxiety is unnecessary because baby ailments, such 
as sleeplessness, colic, constipation, diarrhoea, or 
other troubles familiarly called “summer com- 
plaints,” are generally due to stomach disturbances 
and can be overcome ; better still can be prevented 
by careful, intelligent feeding. mot ee 

Mellin’s Food is made for your baby. Mellin’s 
Food is adapted to your baby’s requirements. 

It is good. 

It will prevent sickness. Your baby will 
thrive on it because babies always have thrived on 
it, are now thriving on it and always will thrive 
on it. 

Mellin’s Food babies do not lose flesh during 
the hot weather but gain steadily, healthily in 
weight. 

Then give: Mellin’s Food a trial and make a 
well, happy and laughing baby of your child. 

Write to the Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, 
Mass. (a postal will do) and they will send you a 
sample of Mellin’s Food free of all expense. 
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Copyright 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


The suitableness of Ivory Soap for every 
cleansing purpose, its purity and the pleasant 
feeling it leaves after a bath, are distinctive 
qualities possessed by no other soap. 

For these reasons and because it does not 
disseminate an odor when in hot water, it 
is especially desirable for use in the confined 
space aboard a yacht. 
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O pleased is THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
with the results of the offer by which a 
large series of money prizes was recently 
awarded, that another series has been arranged 
for the summer months. Under this plan $4500 
in cash will be divided among 208 persons on 
September 15. The opportunity, which is open 
to everybody, involves neither previous business 
experience nor cash outlay, and the amount of 
award to be received rests solely with the per- 
son interested. 

Of those who received the generous checks 
recently awarded nearly all were women, and a 
portion of the sum now offered is within the 
reach of any reader of the Journal. Somebody 
will get it: why not you? 

An inquiry directed to the Circulation Bureau 
will bring full information concerning this plan, 
by which a liberal sum of money may be earned 
by pleasant employment during leisure hours 
this summer, and without interfering with holi- 
day rest and recreation. 
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THE AMERICAN WOMAN IV—THE AMERICAN GIRL IN SUMMER 


A SERIES OF TYPICAL SKETCHES 


The earlier illustrations in this series were: 
I—THE WOMAN IN SOCIETY - JANUARY 


BY ALICE BARBER STEPHENS II—THE WOMAN IN RELIGION MARCH 


III—THE WOMAN IN THE HOME - May 
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By Fames Newton Matthews 


| CARE not to gaze at the years coming on, 
Thick-mantled in mist and with doubts overcast, 
But would rather stray back to the days that are gone, 
Along the green lanes of the past— 
Across the cool meadows of memory, where 
The birds ever sing, and the wild waters fall, 
And the laughter of children is borne on the air, 
And love shineth over it all. 


The painter may picture the future in dyes 
That rival the rose and the rainbow, and still 
It may leave him at last but a guerdon of sighs, 
And a hope that it failed to fulfill; 
The yet may sing of the splendors supreme 
Of the opulent ages, far-coming and vast— 
I question him not, yet | ask but to dream ’ 
On the old quiet hills of the past. 


The past is my own—there is nothing uncertain 
In all its wide range, and my title is clear— 
While the future, at best, is a face on the curtain, 
That fades as my feet draweth near; 
Then give me the iinssoee, the birds and the bowers, 
And every loved scene where my soul clingeth fast, 
Like an evergreen ivy that mantles the towers 
And feeds on the dews of the past. 


ae AS THEY 
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“ws | HEN the traveler has crossed the sandy Rio 
y) Grande he has frequent occasion to feel 
are Sa | that the New World and the nineteenth 
Tir century have been left behind. He feels 
AINE that he has been carried across the seas to the 
r ‘eo & 


Orient, with the swing of time turned backward 
for a few centuries. Old Mexico has the railroad and 
telegraph, a progressive Government and religious toler- 
ance ; but the spirit of modern enterprise and advanced 
ideas is but beginning to be felt among the great majority 
of the descendants of the departed Moctezumas. 

The country in its physical aspects, its white-walled 
towns and old-time customs, reminds one constantly of 
Palestine, Arabia and other far Eastern countries, and 
clings as tenaciously as do they to the usages of centuries 
ago. The burro is still the successful competitor of the 
locomotive, and the threshing machine is given second 
place against the ancient earthen threshing floor with the 
donkeys and oxen treading out the grain. Time has no 
value, and common labor is very cheap; so improved 
methods are much dearer, and are at a decided discount 
under ordinary circumstances. The Mexican of the lower 
class is not only entirely content with his laborious lot, 
but is altogether assured, in his own mind, that his crude 
implements are the best ever known, and that his ancient 
tools and habits of work can never be improved upon. 


. 


fy MERICAN plows are little used in Mexico. The 

native eon, who earns from twenty-five to forty-five 
cents a day at farming for his patron, has a better imple- 
ment, he thinks. It is a rough, wooden beam, from 
which descends a prong, crudely shod with iron, and 
which barely scratches the earth as it clumsily drags along 
behind his slow-moving yoke of oxen. The plow is 
guided by a single handle, leaving one hand of the driver 
free to goad on his animals with a long stick which he 
carries. Some of the more enterprising Aacendados have 
of late years been making the experiment of using modern 
plows on their great estates, but the trial has not generally 
proved satisfactory. The native plowman protests at the 
innovation, and he points out, with a calm superiority 
all his own, the many defects of the foreign article. 

If the plow be given him to work with he will ask per- 
mission to saw off one of the handles, as a useless thing 
which he finds in the way. One-handled American plows 
are now regularly on the Mexican market, and are slowly 
gaining in popularity; but for all-around utility the 
arado antiguo still retains the prestige which it has held, 
in one crude form or other, for thousands of years all 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH ; 
AS PLOWING IS DONE IN MEXICO 


over the ancient world. A favorite charge in the past 
against the use of the steel plowshare has been that it 
will poison the ground, and make the soil unproductive. 
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EXICAN washerwomen have no faith in modern 
washing-machines, or improved methods of laundry 
work. They would consider one of their number as 
little less than a heretic were she to attempt to do her 
work elsewhere than beside an open stream of water, and 
with any other apparatus than a trough of stone or wood, 
a round stone for beating the articles to be washed, a 
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piece of home-made soap and a pair of lusty arms. In 
the larger towns and cities public wash-houses are 
erected by the municipality, and there the /avanderas 
repair in large numbers every day. Rude stone trays are 
placed about four feet apart in a row on each side of a 
stream of cold water toward which they slope. 

Each worker is allowed one of these, with room for the 
soiled garments on one side, and a place for the articles 
as they are washed, on the other. No hot water is used. 
The woman kneels before the crude stone table and goes 
through the regulation washboard motions as she vigor- 
ously works her arms and body. If the dirt in the gar- 
ments be hard to loosen she industriously pounds the 
clothes with a stone, and, of course, breaks the buttons 
and bends the buckles with all the success, in this regard, 
of the most approved steam laundries in the United States. 
If the fabric to be washed be a fine one, or its colors 
liable to ‘‘ run,’’ she dispenses with ordinary soap, using, 
instead, the crushed root of the amo/e, or soap plant. 


. 


A MEXICAN /avandera receives twenty-five cents a o~ 

for her punishing toil, and she is entirely content with 
the wage and her way of earning it. With half a hundred 
women at work at the same time in one of the /avanderias 
publicas it is a picturesque and bizarre sight. 

The average Mexican town is without water mains into 
the houses, so water for domestic purposes is drawn 
from the public fountains and vended from door to door 
by leather-aproned aguadores, bearing upon their backs 
picturesque vessels of hide or pottery, who cry their trade 
with loud-lunged insistence about the streets and into the 
patios of the houses. /ulgue and milk are brought to 
market in the skins of pigs, goats and sheep, which are 
stripped off the animal carcass with yy | of the pelt 
only at the neck and legs, and turned inside out, all of 
the openings but one being tied up securely. The 
average American, it is needless to say, does not relish the 

avor of goat hide or swine skin in the milk which is 
daily brought to his table, but the natives do. 
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HE Mexican cook is as untutored in her knowledge of 
cooking-stoves and kitchen ranges as is her toiling 
sister regarding washing-machines. However carefully 
the use of the wonderful new piece of kitchen furniture 
might be explained it is altogether probable that the 
dusky native cook would, if left to herself, build the fire 
in the oven, and put the bread to bake in the fire-box, 
and in other innocently ingenious ways maltreat the stove. 
The drasero is the historic Mexican substitute for a 
cooking-stove. Among the poor it is a very simple, 
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A MEXICAN WASHERWOMAN AT WORK 


urn-shaped affair of home-made pottery, with a hollow 
base in which a tiny charcoal fire may be kept alive by 
constant fanning, the whole being no heavier, and little 
larger, than a good-sized flower-pot. On the flaring 
upper edge of the urn several small earthen dishes, or 
one large one, may be set to cook the food, and thus the 
simple meal is prepared. 

In the more pretentious homes of the upper classes 
the drasero takes on more elaborate details. It is then 
solidly built of brick and mortar as part of the house, and 
is well finished in tiles. Its surface is raised to the height 
of a cooking-stove, with holes about a foot square, under 
each of which is kept going a charcoal blaze, some of the 
larger braseros having twenty-five to thirty openings, for 
cooking a large number of dishes at the same time. The 
entire operation of cooking is so laborious that a cocinera 
to a private house of the better class in Mexico is nothing 
but a cook ; she has her assistants to prepare the vege- 
tables, wash the dishes, attend the fire, and do nearly all 
the other extra duties about the kitchen. 
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eee are few flouring mills in the cactus republic for 
the lower class. Hand labor is cheaper, and the 
average Mexican of the common people holds that the 
only proper way to grind flour is on the mefate—the crude, 
stone hand-mill used by his ancestors more than a thou- 
sand years ago, the same as now. So the poor women 
toil on at their mealing-stones in contented ignorance of 
improved steel roller processes of gristing grain, and 
would look at one incredulously were he to suggest that 
there is an easier way and a better one than theirs. It is 
believed by them that the mefaze furnishes the only proper 
method of grinding the corn in preparation for /ortid/as, 
and that no other will give the required fineness of the 
meal for the making of the little corn cakes, which, with 
beans, pepper and fu/gue, are the staple food of the poor. 
The metzate is the crudest sort of a crusher, and the meal 
is ground over it several times, until it is as fine as it can 
possibly be made. 

The social and industrial evolution is slowly working 
its way to an advance in Mexico, but it will be many years 
before the people are ready to admit that their old-time 
customs are subject to improvement. They are satisfied 
with what they have, and, being content, are happy. 
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FIFTY YEARS OF POSTAGE-STAMPS 
By Fannie Mack Lothrop 






IFTY years ago—in July, 1847— 
Uncle Sam issued his first 
postage-stamps. In England, 
seven years before, Rowland 
Hill, ‘‘father of the penny 
post,” introduced the 
“sticking plasters,” as the 
stamps were contemptu- 
ously called. This he ac- 
complished in the face of 
bitter opposition and merci- 
less ridicule. Special objection 
was made to the Queen’s face 
appearing on the stamp, as 
loyal subjects felt the indignity 
of blackening her face by can- 
cellation. John M. Niles, our 
Postmaster-General at thattime, 
Henry SHAW, WHO BouGut tried heroically, but in vain, to 
THE First StamPS SOLD) move Congress to authorize 
IN THE UNITED STATES stamps for this country. His 
successor, Cave Johnson, was 
more fortunate, and the bill desired was approved on 
March 3, 1847, the stamps not being issued, however, till 
August, though the time appointed was July 1. 

Only two values of the new stamps were introduced in 
1847—a five and a ten cent stamp, bearing, respectively, 
the portrait of Franklin in a bronze tint, and Washington 
in black. They were engraved in New York and 
remained current till 1851, when they were withdrawn 
and replaced by three new values—one, three and five 
cents, while in the same year, a ten, atwelve, a twenty- 
four, a thirty and a ninety cent stamp were issued. The 
people did not take kindly to stamps, and they were not 
used on one out of twelve letters until 1855, when com- 
pulsory prepayment was enforced. 


+ 


T™ first purchaser of stamps in the United States was 

Henry Shaw, the father of Henry Wheeler Shaw, 
(better known as “‘Josh Billings,’’ the humorist). Mr. 
Shaw was in the Postmaster-General’s office on August 6, 
1847, when Mr. Johnson entered with the printer from 
whom he had just received sheets of the new stamps. 
Mr. Johnson passed a sheet to Mr. Shaw for inspection. 
After giving the stamps a hasty glance Mr. Shaw, perhaps 
with an eye to future fame, took out his wallet, counted 
out fifteen cents and purchased one of each variety. The 
‘‘five’’ he kept as a curiosity, the ‘“‘ten’’ he presented to 
Governor Briggs as an appropriate gift. 

At that time no envelopes were used; the letter sheet 
was folded and tucked in at the ends and addressed on 
the back, the ends being secured with a piece of wax, 
sometimes elaborately stamped, but often pressed down 
with a thimble. Until 1845 a single letter meant a single 
sheet. If two sheets were inclosed, or a newspaper clip- 
ping inserted, the postage rate would have been doubled. 
Postage on newspapers was estimated territorially. <A 
paper, magazine or periodical containing nineteen hundred 
square inches or less, required a one-cent stamp; over 
that, if sent from the publisher’s orfice, the charge was two 
anda halfcents. The postal rate in 1847 for a single letter, 
under three hundred miles, and not exceeding a_ half 
ounce in weight, was five cents ; the same weight for a 
distance over three hundred miles was ten cents. The 
cost of sending a letter from New York to California, by 
way of Chagres and Panama, was forty cents; from 
California to Great Britain, fifty-nine cents; from New 
York to Great Britain, twenty-four cents. 
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OU postage-stamps are now printed by the Govern- 
ment at Washington. Each press can print four 
sheets of four hundred each in a minute, 100,000 stamps an 
hour, or 1,000,000 a day. Rigid account is demanded of 
every sheet of blank paper and every ounce of ink. After 
printing, each sheet of four hundred stamps is quartered, 
and if a single stamp is torn or mutilated the whole sheet 
of one hundred stamps is burned. So carefully is the 
account of even these sheets kept that in over thirty 
years not one has been lost. During manufacture the 
sheets are counted thirteen times. 

The 70,360 post-offices of the United States sell ina 
year about 4,000,000,000 pieces of stamped paper : ordi- 
nary stamps, special-delivery stamps, newspaper and 
periodical stamps, postal cards, stamped envelopes, etc., 
of the aggregate value of over seventy-five million dollars. 
The highest face value of a United States postage-stamp is 
five dollars ; of a newspaper stamp, one hundred dollars; 
of an internal revenue stamp, five thousand dollars. 


am 


N° WOMAN’S portrait appears on our postage-stamps ; 
no man’s on our coins. The postage and revenue 
stamps of Uncle Sam form a picture-gallery comprising 
forty-eight reat Americans—presidents, statesmen, 
financiers and warriors. Washington appears on twenty- 
five stamps, Franklin on twenty-one, Jefferson on thirteen, 
Jackson on ten, and Lincoln on every issue since 1866 
except the Columbian series. Since 1875 it has been 
against the law to have the portrait of any living man on 
any of the stamps, notes or other securities of the 
Government. There have been two hundred and fifty 


. different kinds of postage-stamps issued in the United 


States since 1847. 

The value, color and portrait of each postage-stamp in 
our present series is: one cent, blue, Franklin; two, 
carmine, Washington; three, purple, Jackson; four, 
velvet-brown, Lincoln; five, light brown, Grant; six, 
light maroon, Garfield ; eight, lilac, Sherman ; ten, milori 
green, Webster; fifteen, deep blue; Clay; fifty, orange, 
efferson ; one dollar, black, Perry ; two dollars, sapphire 
lue, Madison ; five dollars, gray-green, Marshall. 
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QO’ THE death of Lincoln the fifteen-cent stamp bearing 

his head was printed in black in token of mourning. 
It was proposed to honor Garfield’s memory in like 
manner, but Mrs. Garfield finally decided against the 
black and chose Vandyke brown. The first proofs, how- 
ever, were in black, and at the request of Mrs. Garfield 
one of them was sent to Queen Victoria. It was mounted 
on a card and placed ina frame of silver, surrounded by 
a second frame of gold, ona background of purple velvet, 
and protected by a glass in an ebony frame. 
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By Clifford 


THE twenty-fourth of August, in the year 
1814, our National Capital was invaded 
and burned by the British. England and 
America had been for more than two 
years engaged in a fierce conflict. It was 
the outcome of British interference with 
our foreign commerce, and the seizure of 
American sailors under the right claimed 
and exercised by Great Britain to search 
our vessels for men who had deserted 
from the English service. Notwithstand- 
ing these serious aggravations it was with many fore- 
bodings and much against his personal inclinations that 
President Madison had signed the declaration of war, on 
June 18, 1812. He signed it in obedience to the will of 
Congress, and to the clamor of the American people. 

His aversion to a conflict with England was not actuated 
by any lack of patriotism, as was openly charged by his 
political opponents. It was due to his solicitous regard 
for the peace and welfare of the country, and the fear that 
war would simply result in a fruitless destruction of life 
and property. This fear subsequent events fully justified, 
for when peace was finally declared, after a bloody struggle 
of more than two years, the question at issue was still 
far from being settled. In these feelings the President had 
the hearty sympathy of his devoted wife. 


a 
DOLLY MADISON, THE MOST POPULAR WOMAN OF HER DAY 


O WOMAN is more closely or fondly associated with 
the White House than Dolly Madison. During the 
eight years that her husband occupied the position of 
Secretary of State under Jefferson’s administration she 
was almost as frequently called upon to do the honors 
at the receptions and levees at the President’s house as in 
her own home, where she entertained in a delightful and 
sumptuous manner. She was, therefore, fully prepared 
for the duties that devolved upon her as mistress of the 
White House upon the election of Mr. Madison to the 
Presidency. In the graceful and skillful performance of 
her delicate task she gained the admiration of every one, 
and added to the popularity she had already won both 
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ORAWN By B. WEST CLINEDINST 
DOLLY MADISON SAVING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


for herself and her husband. Through the potent influence 
of her personal charms, to which were added a frank and 





*The ninth of a series of articles on ‘Great Personal Events””— 
retold, whenever the dates of the happenings make it possible, by eye- 
witnesses. These articles are intended to portray a succession of the 
most conspicuous popular enthusiasms which America has witnessed. 
he greatest potentates, statesmen, orators, preachers and songstresses 
are the central figures of this notable series, which began in the 
JOURNAL of November, 1896. 
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cordial manner, a 
sweet, ingenuous 
demeanor, and the 
happy faculty of 
adapting herself to 
the views of those 
about her, she readily 
became a general 
favorite. Before her 
reign at the White 
House was con- 
cluded she was the 
most popular woman 
in the United States. 


: 
NO FEARS OF INVASION 


N THE winter of 
1813, while the 
war was raging in 
the northern part of 
the country and fan- 
ning the flame of 
public disquietude, 
there came to 
Washington the ex- 
citing news that a 
large fleet of English 
war vessels in com- 
mand of Admiral 
Cockburn had just 
entered Chesapeake 
Bay. This sudden 
proximity of the en- 
emy to the National 
Capital occasioned 
much apprehension 
among the more 
timorous inhabit- 
ants, who feared that 
an invasion of the 
city was contem- 


DRAWN By B. WEST CLINEDINST 


plated. Butto others, who regarded 
the seat of Government as impreg- 
nable, the possibility of such a 
danger appeared preposterous. 
“What!’’ exclaimed General 
Armstrong, Secretary of War, ‘‘the 
enemy attack Washington? Non- 
sense!’’ This sentiment emanating 
from so authoritative a source, and 
shared by the other officials charged 
with the safety of the Capital, 
quickly allayed the alarm. Conse- 
quently when a motion to increase 
the military force of the District of 
Columbia was laid before Congress 
that body promptly voted it down, 
regarding such steps as unnecessary. 
+ 
COCKBURN’S NEFARIOUS MISSION 


ys daring British Admiral, Sir 
George Cockburn, who subse- 
quently carried Napoleon to St. 
Helena, had not come to America 
with the intention of visiting the 
National Capital, for he supposed 
that the city was strongly defended. 
His mission was to blockade the 
ports and harbors of the bay, lay 
waste the defenseless seaboard 
towns and destroy the dockyards, 
and he very promptly entered upon 
his nefarious duties. In addition to 
bombarding such towns as were 
within easy range of the ships, 
numerous marauding parties were 
landed on the Maryland and Virginia 
shores. One place after another 
was attacked, pillaged and burned, many of the inhab- 
itants killed and others carried away as prisoners of war. 
These depredations aroused the greatest indignation, and 
gained for their perpetrator the contemptuous title of 
‘*Cockburn, the marauder.’’ The mere mention of the 
despised English Admiral’s name filled with terror the 
hearts of the people living near the scenes of his depreda- 
tions, and aroused the most intense and bitter hatred. 
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WHEN THE GOVERNMENT WAS AROUSED TO A SENSE OF DANGER 

Wa presence and activity of the enemy within such close 

range of the Capital occasioned the President much 
uneasiness, and as the months went by, and the British, 
emboldened by their successes, advanced farther up the 
rivers, he became more and more impressed with the 
necessity of providing for the greater safety of the city, 
notwithstanding the contrary opinion of his military 
advisers. Finally, however, in the early summer of 1814 


the Government became aroused to a sense of danger by 
the intelligence that a fleet of English transports, carrying 
a large force of Wellington’s most effective regiments, 
had left Bermuda bound for the Potomac River. A 
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Mrs. MADISON'S FLIGHT FROM THE INVADED CAPITAL 


Cabinet meeting was hastily called by the President, who 
insisted that some active measures should at once be 
taken for the protection of the National Capital, and he 
laid before the Cabinet a well-considered plan of defense 
which was almost immediately adopted. The execution 
of this plan was vested in General William H. Winder, 
who was placed in command of the defensive forces. 

Notwithstanding his earnest desire to carry out the 
wishes of the President, General Winder encountered 
many obstacles, and was obliged to submit to annoying 
and unnecessary delays by reason of official misunder- 
standings. In spite of the threatened danger he received 
but a feeble and tardy response to his call for troops, 
though the brave Commodore Barney, with a flotilla of 
fourteen armed vessels, was in readiness to assist the 
land forces from his station on the Patuxent River, about 
twenty-five miles southeast of Washington. 

In the meantime the enemy appeared in strong force. 
The small British squadron in the Chesapeake Bay was 
reénforced by a fleet of twenty-one vessels under Admiral 
Alexander Cochrane. A day or two later there came a 
number of other vessels bearing several thousand land 
troops commanded by General Robert Ross, an Irish 
officer, and one of Wellington’s most active leaders. 

> 
‘*TO ARMS! TO ARMS! COCKBURN IS COMING!” 
UDDENLY, in the early morning of August 19, the 
inhabitants of the villages lying between the Patuxent 
River and the city of Washington were startled from their 
slumbers and early labors by the loud clatter of a horse’s 


. hoofs, and the voice of a man shouting in wild alarm as 


he sped past in his onward flight: ‘‘To arms! to arms! 
Cockburn is coming!’’ Speeding on the heels of the 
excited horseman came the official intelligence that a 
British force of five thousand men, headed by Ross and 
Cockburn, had come up the Patuxent and landed at a 
point not more than forty miles from the Capital. 
Instantly a call for volunteers was sent out through all the 
surrounding country. Stirring appeals were made to the 
citizens to come forward to defend the Capital. General 
Winder ordered a large detachment of the militia to 
proceed in the direction of the enemy, whose intention it 
was to overtake and capture Commodore Barney. 

In the midst of the excitement attendant upon these 
warlike preparations Mrs. Madison continued quietly with 
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her usual occupations, without for a moment betraying 
to those about her any diminution of her accustomed 
serenity. Although the President regarded the situation 
as daily growing more serious she would not permit 
herself to believe that any such calamity as the invasion 
of Washington was likely to occur. In this she had the 
assurances of General Armstrong, who still insisted that 
there was not the slightest cause for alarm; that the 
forces at the command of General Winder were more 
than sufficient to defeat and drive back the enemy then 
advancing along the river toward the National Capital. 


. 
THE ENEMY’S APPROACH UPON THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


B haw spirit of wild unrest that pervaded the air, the tramp 
of horses, the roll of drums, the hurried arrival of 
messengers from the army headquarters, all inspired Mrs. 
Madison with a sense of impending evil. This became 
more formidable with each succeeding dispatch announic- 
ing the farther advance of the British, and the failure of the 
Americans to engage them in battle. Consequently, 
when, on the afternoon of the twenty-second, the 
President bade her a sudden farewell, and hurried away 
on horseback to join General Winder on the field, her 
anxiety was indeed very greatly augmented by a dread 
apprehension of danger. ; 
arcely had the President taken his departure when 
the inmates of the White House were startled by a dis- 
tch announcing that the American fleet in the Patuxent 
had been destroyed to prevent its falling into the hands 
of the enemy, who had now arrived at a point almost 
directly east of the city. Wild and conflicting rumors 
added greatly to the agitation inspired by this ominous 
news. On the following morning the thoroughly 
affrighted people of Washington were thrown into the 
utmost consternation by a dispatch which came from 
Colonel James Monroe, Secretary of State, who for several 
days had been reconnoitering the enemy with General 
Winder: ‘‘The enemy are in full march to Washington. 
Our troops are retiring. Have the materials prepared to 
destroy the bridges. You had better remove the records.”’ 
This startling communication had hardly been made 
known to Mrs. Madison and the heads of the Depart- 
ments before the news it contained spread like wildfire 
throughout the city, producing the most intense excite- 
ment. Without a moment's delay the work of saving the 
records and public documents was begun. All that day 
and late into the night every clerk in the Government 
service was busy removing the papers and valuables to 
prevent them from falling into the hands of the enemy. 


od 
VALUABLE DOCUMENTS PACKED IN WHEELBARROWS 


URROUNDED by a scene of the wildest confusion Mrs. 
Madison anxiously waited for tidings of her husband. 
Her solicitude for his personal safety became hourly more 
intense. She realized his danger in the event of an 
encounter with the enemy. She knew the disaffection 
and hostility that lurked about him on all sides. Already 
among the excited populace were heard bitter denuncia- 
tions of the President: It was he who was to biame for 
the impending catastrophe! It was he who had failed to 
take precautions for defending the city! In her anxiety 
for him Mrs. Madison paid but little heed to the growing 
uncertainty of her own situation. Many of her friends 
and acquaintances hastily left the city. The White House 
guard of a hundred men deserted in a body, and it was 
with great difficulty that the servants could be restrained 
from leaving the house. Then came a hurried note from 
the President, telling her to be ready at a moment’s 
warning to enter her carriage and leave the city ; that the 
British appeared stronger than had at first been reported, 
and that they might reach the city with the intention of 
destroying it. 

Mrs. Madison’s first thought was to save the President’s 
papers and the valuable documents stored in the White 
House. Accordingly, with the help of her servants, she 
quickly gathered them together, and packed as many of 
them as would go into the two or three trunks that her 
carriage would hold. To save any of their personal 
belongings was out of the question, for it was impossible 
to secure a wagon or conveyance of any kind. Nearly 
all the wagons of the city had been pressed into service 
for use of the army, and such as remained had quickly 
been taken by the Department officials for carrying 
away the Government records. Wheelbarrows, ox-carts, 
sledges—vehicles of any kind that could be found or 
hastily constructed—were at once seized upon by the 
terror-stricken citizens, and a hurried exodus from’ the 
city was begun by those who had had the good fortune to 
secure conveyances. But the great majority of the 
people found themselves without any means of saving 
their household effects, and, fearing to hoes their property 
to the foe, remained at home in the desperate hope of 
eventually finding some means of transportation, whereby 
they could convey it out of the reach of the enemy. 


+ 
MRS, MADISON AT HER WINDOW WITH A FIELD-GLASS 


AS THE day wore on the excitement and disorder 
increased. The British were advancing ; a skirmish 
had taken place ; the Americans had been repulsed! In 
the midst of these terrifying reports came the rumor of a 
threatened eprieies of the slaves, who were said to be 
armed with knives and ready to revolt at a moment's 
notice. Spurned to greater activity by the increasing 
danger, the Government agents spared no means to 
hasten the rescue of the official documents. In the 
confusion and excitement of the moment vehicles loaded 
with private property, and wagons containing army 
rations, were summarily seized, and their contents 
replaced by bundles mow | bags of papers, and the day 
closed upon a scene of uproar and fearful suspense. 

The night was a sleepless one for Mrs. Madison. Urged 
to fly from the perils that were rapidly surrounding her 
she had steadfastly refused to leave. She was deter- 
mined to remain until the President should return or until 
she was assured of his safety. At sunrise the next day 
(August 24) she was at her window eagerly scanning the 
horizon with her field-glass. Through the torments of 
the weary morning hours she patiently watched with 
unabated anxiety, hoping to discover the approach of 
her husband and his friends. But, alas, she descried in 
the distance only groups of soldiers moving to and fro. 

Toward noon unusual activity appeared to animate 
the troops visible in the distance. Then, as if in sullen 
explanation, came the dull, rumbling roar of cannon. 
The forces had met at Blandensburg, five miles from 
Washington, and the battle had begun. 
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WHEN THE PEOPLE FLED IN TERROR BEFORE THE REDCOATS 
OR two hours the fight raged with ceaseless fury, with- 
out a sign either of hope or discouragement to relieve 
the suspense of the brave watcher at the White House. 
Then, amid the smoke of battle, there appeared above 
the tops of the trees a cloud of dust, growing larger and 
larger every moment, and rapidly approaching the city as 
though impelled by a mighty wind, and within the next 
few minutes a man, bleeding, begrimed and haggard with 
fright, dashed up Pennsylvania Avenue on a foaming 
steed, shouting in a voice of terror: ‘Fly! fly! the 
enemy are coming!” Immediately after him came the 
Secretary of War in full flight, followed by a crowd of 
men on horseback repeating the dreadful warning : ‘‘ Fly ! 
fly ! the enemy are coming!’’ On came the retreating, 
terrified troops, amid a whirlwind of dust, and a wild, 
discordant, hideous tumult, more appalling than any 
sound of battle, and chilling the heart with its awful 
significance. Regardless now of their homes or their 
roperty, the panic-stricken people rushed from their 
Coonan and joined the wild rabble on the streets. 
Screaming, shouting, jostling, trampling one another 
under foot in their headlong flight, the tumultuous con- 
course of men, women, children and horses, animated by 
a common impulse, rushed toward the river, and crowding 
on to the narrow passageway in a frenzied, surging mass, 
drove and fought their way across the Long Bridge in 
frantic eagerness to escape from the doomed city and find 
a refuge among the woods and hills of Virginia. 


> 
WASHINGTON’S PORTRAIT SAVED FROM BRITISH HANDS 


N GREAT alarm and amid the gloomiest forebodings 
Mrs. Madison awaited the return of the President. 
Two messengers, covered with dust and exhausted with 
heat, arrived at the White House, and, breathlessly inform- 
ing her of the fate that she knew only too well had over- 
taken the Americans, implored her to leave the place at 
once. Bidding them make good their own escape she 
still refused to go, determined to brave her situation to 
the last in the hope of her husband’s return. 

In the meantime she resolved to save the famous life- 
size portrait of General Washington that hung in one of 
the rooms. Finding the task of unscrewing it from the 
wall too tedious a process for such perilous moments, she 
ordered one of her servants to break the heavy gilt frame 
with an axe, and then with her own hands removed the 
canvas. Scarcely had this been accomplished when the 
sounds of rapidly-approaching troops were heard, and 
the same instant two gentlemen, bent upon urging her 
immediate flight, entered the room. ‘‘Fly! Fly at once, 
madam!’ they exclaimed, ‘‘the British are upon us!”’ 
The time for her departure had come; to remain longer 
would be useless. “Save that picture!’’ she cried, 
addressing her two friends. ‘‘If you cannot save it see 
that it is destroyed. But remember, under no circum- 
stances allow it to fall into the hands of the enemy !”’ 


- 
HOW THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE WAS SAVED 


|" WAS at this moment, just as she was in the act of 

hurrying away, that Dolly Madison was seized with 
an inspiration that will ever cause her name to live in the 
heart of every true American. She stopped to think that 
she had packed up all of the dh mes « personal and 
official papers of the President. The records were safe. 
Was there anything more? What if the White House 
should be burned? Did it contain anything of value to 
the Government that she had neglected? The Declaration 
of Independence? In a flash she called to mind this 
most precious of all documents. Carefully treasured in 
a case apart from the other papers it had been overlooked 
in the worriment and confusion. It must be saved at all 
hazards! Without a moment’s hesitation she turned and 
rushed back into the house. 

“Stop! for Heaven’s sake, stop!’’ cried her friends, 
vainly endeavoring to intercept her. Regardless of their 
commands, regardless of her danger, the brave woman 
sped to the room containing the treasure for which she 
was willing to sacrifice her life. Without attempting to 
open the glazed door of the case she shattered the glass 
with her clenched hand, snatched the priceless parchment, 
and, waving it exultantly above her head, hurried to the 
door, where she entered her carriage and was rapidly 
driven away in the direction of Georgetown. 


+ 
THE PRESIDENT AND MRS. MADISON FLEE FOR THEIR LIVES 


EARNING, however, that the British had not yet entered 
the town, she compelled her terrified coachman to 
return toward the White House, in the hope of finding 
the President. Great was her joy when she beheld 
him proceeding along the road on horseback, accompa- 
nied by several gentlemen, on his way from the White 
House, whither he had gone to assure himself of her 
safety. He, like hundreds of others, was a foriorn 
fugitive, anxiously seeking a place of refuge. Accom- 
panying him pee | his party to the river, where they 
embarked for the Virginia shore, Mrs. Madison set off 
toward a point several miles up the river, where it was 
planned she and the President should meet the next day. 
So crowded was the roadway with retreating troops, 
horses and wagons, that she was frequently obliged to 
leave her carriage and tramp through the heat and intol- 
erable dust, surrounded by a crowd of rough soldiers and 
negroes, who rudely pushed her aside and insulted her 
with coarse and angry remarks. Suffering greatly, and 
thoroughly exhausted with the hardships of the day, she 
bravely continued her unhappy flight until quite late in 
the evening, when, overcome with fatigue, she took 
shelter in a farmhouse, where she remained all night. 


~ 
THE CAPITOL SET ON FIRE BY THE VANDAL INVADERS 


HE last glimmer of twilight was fading away when 
into the well-nigh-deserted city rode the redoubtable 
Cockburn at the head of his band of marauders. Elated 
at their decisive victory over a force nearly twice as large 
as their own, and thirsting for spoils, the red-coated 
soldiers marched triumphantly toward the Capitol. 
Suddenly, from the window of a house came the report 
of a musket, and the horse General Ross rode dropped 
dead. ‘‘Fire the house!’’ shouted Cockburn, and the 
next moment it was in flames. 

Heedless of the remonstrances of General Ross, who 
was averse to such methods, the invaders followed the 
lead of their Admiral and rushed toward the Capitol. 
This imposing pile, standing upon the brow of a hill 
overlooking the city in every direction, was even at that 
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early period of its construction a building of unusual 
magnificence. Discharging their firearms at the windows 
the reckless soldiers burst in the doors, and with a wild 
shout of triumph carried their leader to the Speaker's 
chair, from which, with mock gravity, he put the ques- 
tion: ‘Shall this harbor of the Yankee democracy be 
burned?”’ A yell of affirmation rang through the hall, 
and without further preliminaries papers and other com- 
bustibles were piled under the desks and set on fire. In 
a few minutes this noble edifice, that had been in 
course of construction more than twenty years, and con- 
taining the library of Congress and vast quantities of 
official documents of great historical value, was enveloped 
in a seething mass of flames that shot up into the sky in 
woth ne proclamation of the awful fate that had 
come upon the Capital of the nation. 

Now thoroughly aroused to their work of plunder, a 
howling crowd of the desperate marauders hurried to the 
White House in the hope, perchance, of capturing the 
President and his wife. Finding the house locked and 
deserted they battered down the doors, and consoling 
themselves for the loss of their distinguished captives by 
a ruthless destruction of the furniture, they raided the 
larder and regaled themselves with a hastily-prepared 
feast in the State dining-room. Then, destroying the 
remaining provisions, and ransacking the place from garret 
to basement, breaking and aulliine whatever they 
could readily lay their hands on, they concluded their 
visit by setting fire to the home of the President. 


+ 
THE FLAMES OF THE BURNING CITY VISIBLE FORTY MILES AWAY 


EANWHILE the torch had been applied to other public 
buildings, besides several business establishments 
and private residences, including one formerly owned by 
George Washington. Fearing that the invaders intended 
to cross the river, the fugitives on the opposite side set 
fire to that end of the Long Bridge, and the British, mis- 
taking these frightened refugees for a body of American 
soldiers, fired the other end, and thus, as the result of 
mutual fear, this mile of bridgeway was, in a very short 
space of time, consumed. 

To capture the stores in the Navy-Yard and Arsenal was 
one of Admiral Cockburn’s chief objects, but his plan 
was forestalled by Commodore Tingey, the Commandant 
of the Navy-Yard, who, in accordance with instructions 
previously received from the Department, set fire to all 
the magazines, storehouses and shipping as soon as he 
was assured of the presence of the enemy in the city. 

Fanned by the gust of a coming storm, the fires that 
had been kindled in all directions burned and spread with 
increasing fury, lighting up the streets with a glare more 
brilliant than that of day, and revealing in ghastly, lurid 
distinctness the forms of the marauders reveling amid 
their horrible work of devastation. Higher and higher 
leaped the angry flames, growing ever greater and fiercer, 
reaching out farther and ever farther, until the whole city 
was wrapped in a sea of flame whose mighty glow 
illumined the firmament with a light that pe the 
wondering inhabitants of Baltimore, more than forty 
miles away. Amid the crash of walls and the fierce roar 
of the flames, bursting shells hurled their death-dealing 
fragments in every direction, while ignited powder mag- 
azines rent the air with explosions, shattering innumerable 
houses, and shaking the city to its foundations, 

The scene that met the gaze of the fugitives as they 
turned in their flight to look back upon the doom that 
had overtaken their homes, was a fitting climax to the 
terrible drama of that momentous day. Great waves of 
flame rolled and surged over the city, heaving and tossing 
in tempestuous fury, and lapping the black vault of 
heaven as though the very air were afire. To this sub- 
lime horror of the earth were added the thunders and 
lightnings of the heavens, that broke forth in a storm of 
unusual violence. As though infected with the evil spirit 
of destruction, the elements raged with increasing fierce- 
ness until the next day, when a terrific hurricane completed 
the ruin that the flames had left unfinished. 


7 
DOLLY MADISON IN DISGUISE RETURNING TO WASHINGTON 


VERAWED at the terrible devastation wrought by their 
hands and the forces of Nature, the British stole 
silently forth from the city on the night of the twenty-fifth 
of August and beat a hasty retreat to their ships. Slowly 
and mournfully the hopeless inhabitants returned to their 
desolate homes. According to appointment, the President 
had rejoined Mrs. Madison at a small tavern about 
sixteen miles from the city on the day following the inva- 
sion. At first Mrs. Madison had been refused entrance, 
and it was only the breaking of the storm that finally 
induced those who had taken refuge in the house to 
grant her entrance, though not without gross insults and 
much remonstrance. Leaving this place in disguise, and 
accompanied only by a friend and one soldier, she reached 
Washington on the night of the twenty-sixth. She 
stopped a moment to gaze at the smouldering ruins of 
her once-beautiful home and then drove to the house of 
her sister, where she awaited the President, who was 
returning by another route, having left her again the day 
before upon learning that the British had discovered his 
hiding-place and were in pursuit of him. 

But though the city lay in smoking ruins, its destruction 
aroused the mighty spirit of the American people, who, 
regardless of party differences, rallied to the support of 
the Government, and by their glorious victories at 
Baltimore and New Orleans effaced the shame that had 
fallen upon the nation, and from the ashes of its inglorious 
conquest has arisen in its splendor and might our 
National Capital of to-day, the grandest and most beauti- 
ful city on the face of the earth. 

American pride and determination built again the city 
that Cockburn had burned, but never could they- have 
replaced that priceless parchment which the noble Dolly 
Madison bravely,. gladly risked her life to save. 





Epitor’s NotE—The tenth article of the ‘‘ Great Personal Events ”’ 
series— 


‘*When Henry Clay Said Farewell to the Senate”’ 


Will be published in the September JouRNAL. The great Commoner’s 
speech announcing his retirement from public life created the most 
remarkable scene ever witnessed in the United States Senate. It moved 
all its auditors to tears, and arrested the attention of the entire nation. 
John F. Coyle graphically describes the historic event. Articles of 
the ‘Great Personal Events” series already published are: 
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SY HERE is, it seems to me, 
i «in the United States a 
, feeling about the Prince 
of Wales which is friend- 
ly and just to him, and 
another feeling which is 
neither one nor the other. 
We remember, when we 
are in our best and most natural 
mood, his visit to us, and the in- 
terest in America he has so often 
expressed. We remember his mes- 
sage to us during the Venezuela 
crisis. We remember many other 
things which attach us to the eldest 
son of the Queen of England. Then 
we hear some foolish story about His 
Royal Highness, set afloat nobody 
knows how, and we repeat it, and 
comment on it with that strange dis- 
regard of the sensibilities of other 
people which we show when we are 
in our most cynical mood—a mood 
when the American sense of humor 
becomes not only cynical but cruel. 
It is not a subject on which I care 
to touch, but I may refer, as an illus- 
tration of what I mean, to the stories 
about the Prince of Wales’ financial 
condition. It is a matter with which 
the American public has absolutely 
no concern. Nevertheless, all sorts 
of stories are printed here about his 
debts to this person or that. Such 
stories were circulated when Baron 
Hirsch died, in a curiously circum- 
stantial form—so circumstantial that 
they must either have been based on 
minute knowledge or have been pure 
fabrications. They were not based 
on knowledge, minute or otherwise, 
because they were nottrue. Ye t they 
were greedily read and believed. 


+ 
CASTE DISTINCTION IS NEVER FORGOTTEN 


T IS, however, no part of my plan 
to deal with such matters. I care 
neither to praise the Prince of Wales 
nor to blame him, but only to set 
down certain impressions of his 
character, certain memories—a few 





* Mr. Smalley’ $s article on “ The Personal 
Side of Bismarck’’ was published in the 
January number of the JOURNAL. 
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THE PRINCE IN A CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDE, 


DRIVING FROM CHARING CROSS 
STATION IN A HANSOM CAB 


facts relating to the personal side of his character. To 
separate the personal side entirely from the princely is not 
possible. Meet him in private, in any degree of intimacy, 


and the Prince 


is still the Prince, and never are his 


associates allowed to forget it. The distinction of caste 


is never forgotten. 


We republicans may think what we 


like of a state of society or state of opinion which makes 
it possible to regard members of the Royal family as 


constituting 





class by themselves. But we may as 


well accept the fact. Mr. Gladstone 
taught us to divide the people of 
England into the classes and the 
masses. The classification was never 
scientific and it left us where we 
were before. But for all social pur- 
poses you may divide the English 
nation into two classes: the Royal 
family is one and the rest of the peo- 
ple are the other. That is, to begin 
with, the view of the Royal family 
itself. It is, in the second place, the 
view accepted, and not only accepted 
but maintained, by the rest. 


+ 
KINDNESS THE SECRET OF HIS CHARACTER 


N° ACCURATE personal estimate of 
the Prince of Wales or of any 
member of the Royal family can be 
formed unless you first accept the 
above distribution. This caste sen- 
timent is never asserted offensively, 
and is seldom asserted at all. It is 
a kind of atmospheric condition. 
Many Americans have been pre- 
sented to the Prince of Wales. Some 
of them even know him well. All, I 
think, if asked to describe their first 
impressions, would say that, whether 
nervous or not at meeting the Prince, 
he put them at once at their ease. 
The phrase implies, no doubt, superi- 
ority, and the superiority, socially 
speaking, does exist. The austere 
republican who is inclined to dispute 
it may as well confine himself to other 
company. It is quite possible that 
an heir to the throne or an occupant 
of a throne should be aware of his 
position and yet like to maintain 
agreeable relations with other people. 
All that is true of the Prince of 
Wales. It is by no means true of all 
royalties, English or others. The 
cordiality of the Prince of Wales pro- 
ceeds from pure kindliness of nature. 
There, I think, you have one se- 
cret of his character. It is a charac- 
ter of kindness. He has in him all 
sorts of pleasant impulses toward his 
fellow-men. It pleases him to give 
pleasure. He takes pains to give 
pleasure. Thats a trait w hich shows 
itself in what are called little things. 
It may be a sense of public duty 
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which has led him during a great — of his life to put 
himself at the disposal of the public in public matters. 
His very frequent presence at ceremonies of public inter- 
est, charities, dinners in aid of charities, the opening of 
hospitals and the like, is in discharge of the obligation 
imposed on him by his position. But the way in which he 
does the duty is his own. He accepts it all heartily, 
enters into the spirit of the occasion, makes himself wel- 
come and others welcome to him. If he is bored you 
would never guess it. His face lights up as it does in 
other scenes which must be pleasanter to him. He takes, 
or appears to take, an interest in amagog = which are 
often deadly dull. He listens, or seems to listen, to dull 
eager aun long. He himself speaks briefly and to 
the point, and is always in touch with his audience. - 
7 


THE PRINCE’S GREAT PERSONAL POPULARITY 
HE popularity of the Prince of Wales in England is 
a ~ Nothing has ever seriously affected it. 
It is personal toa very great degree. As the Queen’s son 
he has, of course, his own share of that loyalty which 
burns in all British hearts, but he ‘has a great deaf more 
than that. It is felt that he has done much, in wary diffi- 
cult circumstances, to earn the good will and even affection 
of the people whom he will some day address as ‘‘my 
ple.” He mingles with them, and is of them. Little 
things count for much. The crowds that gather about 
the gates of Marlborough House in Pall Mall in patient 
expectation of the exit or entrance of the Prince and 
Princess, are supposed to like a spectacle, and no doubt 
they do. They delight to behold them drive in or out in 
a gilded coach with an escort of the splendid Life Guards. 
But they like almost better to see the Prince drive away 
in a hansom cab. 

An American who had been presented to the Prince at 
Homburg, once told me that he must be a good fellow 
because he had talked to him ‘‘just like any common gen- 
tleman.’’ The expression was not happy, but it conveyed 
atruth. Humanity is more than royalty; the touch of 
nature that makes the whole world kin includes the most 
exalted personage and thé humblest of his subjects, 
or even his kin beyond the sea. The Prince knows it 
very well, 

It is related of a great potentate’s daughter, who visited 
England, that she was shocked by the freedom with which 
the Prince and Princess accepted invitations from the 
English nobility, and from families of position whether 
noble or not. Last winter’s visit to the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough at Blenheim is an instance, and 
there are hundreds of other instances. If you are alsoa 
guest on any such occasion you will observe that for 
most purposes of amusement or of social intercourse 
there is no very marked difference between the Prince 
and anybody else. He leads the life that other men lead 
—shoots, rides, drives, is shown the house and park, 
talks with everybody, dresses like other men, takes part 
in the general life of the company, smokes, plays whist, 
and, were he not a Prince, would be called, in the easy 
language of the English, ‘‘an awfully good fellow.” 


- 
THE MANNER OF ADDRESSING HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


EREMONY, it must be understood, is never wholly 
forgotten; the manner of addressing His Royal 
Highness is never quite the same as that in which others 
are approached. You would not, if a stranger or of slight 
acquaintance, ‘‘ speak until you were spoken to,’’ as the 
children say. As we Americans say “‘sir’’ to everybody 
we need not find it difficult to use it tothe Prince. In 
England it is never used except to a royalty or a total 
stranger, and therefore marks, as it does not here, a broad 
distinction. It is expected occasionally, not too often. 
Nor is over-deference of manner expected. The right 
note must somehow be caught; if not, the Prince, with 
all his donhomie, would be quick to notice the mistake, 
though he would not notice it in such a way as to 
embarrass the offender. ‘The Prince, it is well under- 
stood, may forego as much as he chooses of his state, 
may forget it if he likes for the moment. But nobody 
else may forget it. To his friends it is, ‘‘ My dear so and 
so,’’ whether in speech or writing. But no one of the 
friends thus addressed would think of addressing him in 
turn, whether in speech or writing, otherwise than as 
‘‘sir.’’ I have seen the Prince stand with his arm around 
the shoulders of a man he liked—a mark of affection 
which would never be returned in the same way. He 
may play boundless practical jokes on others ; they are 
not played on him. One night at dinner in the country 
a pretty imitation of a rose in butter was sent around the 
table in a glass of water, and the guests were asked to 
admire its perfume, and some of them did. The Prince 
was in the secret, but gave no sign of his knowledge. 
I am not sure that he did not take part in the comedy. 


oa 
THE PRINCE’S LIKING FOR AMUSEMENTS 


7; Prince’s liking for amusements in many different 
shapes has been supposed to give offense to those 
serious-minded religionists in England, to whom life 
presents itself as an uninterrupted lesson of dull austerity. 
And no doubt it has been a stumbling-block to the 
loyalty of some excellent people. There are whole sects 
in England who regard theatres as dens of vice, cards as 
the devil’s playthings, the turf as the home of rascality— 
indeed, to a considerable extent it is—and even yachting, 
shooting and the like, as scarce permissible relaxations to 
one who has before him the headship of the state. 
Some sermons have been preached at the Prince on this 
score, and there are moralists who will assure you that 
immorality lurks in all these pursuits, and that the stain 
of it is upon him who follows them, be he Prince or not. 
But the Englishman boves sport and games, nevertheless, 
and to the great body of the people the Prince seems a 
more engaging personage because he frankly gives the 
rein to his tastes for outdoor and indoor diversions. 
They gather in crowds to see him start for Epsom on 
Derby Day. They cheer him on the Downs and on 
Newmarket Heath. They back his horse, not a few of 
them because it is his. They like to see his name high 
among the winners of the year, as it now is, after a long 
course of iH luck on the turf. They like to think of him 
as the country gentleman at Sandringham, busy with the 
management of his estate, receiving guests, taking the 
lead in shooting and other amusements. They like to 
see him on horseback in Hyde Park, where he rides often. 
They like to see him at theatres, where they always 
recognize and often cheer him. In short, they like to 
think of him as one of themselves, 
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HE HAS NO PEER AS A SOCIAL ARBITER 

TT social tact and social knowledge of the Prince of 

Wales are both famous in London. ‘He never 
makes a social mistake,’’ is a remark often heard. It has 
been said of him that in a society which, so numerous is 
its strata, may be likened to a geological conformation, 
he bestows upon each member of each different layer the 
exact degree of consideration to which he is entitled. 
That does not seem to me a good account of the matter. 
I should rather say that he recognizes the sentiment of 
social equality which is now so general—a sentiment 
which is the basis of the intercourse between men and 
women of. many various ranks and positions who com- 
pose society. It would be difficult to judge from the 
Prince’s manner whether he is talking to a Duke or to— 
whom shall I say ?—to one of those ornaments of one or 
another of the professions who is sometimes the guest of 
Dukes. Why should there be any difference? Perhaps 
he might take rather more trouble to show his good will 
to him of the lesser rank, or of no rank at all. 

When Mr. Gladstone became Prime Minister in January, 
1886, the first person to call and congratulate him was the 
Prince of Wales. The act showed something more than 
courtesy. Mr. Gladstone was then nearing the zenith of 
that social unpopularity which befell him on account of his 
Home Rule for liclaad ellen. He was almost ostracized. 
Of this the Prince was aware, but he none the less thought 
it his duty to treat so aged and eminent a statesman with 
civility, and something more than civility. Mr. Gladstone 
has never been liked by the Queen, nor do I imagine that 
her son, if he felt called upon to advance a political 
opinion, would have been found upon Mr. Gladstone's 
side. But to Mr. Gladstone, the man, he has shown in 
many ways a marked regard. 

As for social knowledge, the Prince certainly has not 
his equal, perhaps never had. There have always been 
in London men with a special and well-deserved celebrity 
for their intimate acquaintance with the history of those 
people who, socially speaking, were of consequence 
enough to have a history. Mr. Greville, Mr. George 
Payne, Mr. Abraham Hayward, Sir Henry Calcraft, are 
examples. They were oracles, advisers, referees in all 
sorts of social difficulties. The Prince has, perhaps, 
known more than any of them, and he, too, has played 
the part of wise counselor in many a difficulty which he 
has prevented from becoming a scandal. 


- 
WHERE HIS TRUE CHARACTER IS BEST SHOWN 


OMBURG is a place where the true personal character 
of the Prince comes out as clearly as anywhere. 
He goes there regularly for three weeks in each August 
to take what is called the cure, and while there lives ina 
glass house. He has made Homburg the fashion among 
those fashionable ladies and gentlemen to whom it is a 
delight to breathe the same air with royalty—among 
them, and many others. During these three or four 
weeks the littke German town becomes English—the 
Germans are elbowed out of the place, and the German 
accent is seldom heard except as laboriously applied by 
the natives to the English language. 

The Prince profits to the full by the easy way of life 
which there prevails—indeed, it is he who sets the fashion. 
The soft gray or fawn-colored, or at night, black, Homburg 
hat is worn, and what we call business suits, or rather 
such clothes as are worn in English country houses ; 
flannels, also, and in the evening at dinner a dining jacket 
and black tie. The dress coat and white tie are never’ 
seen, and as it is much the custom to dine out-of-doors 
on piazzas and terraces you may sit covered at the 
Prince’s table as he himself does. Formerly he lived in 
lodgings. Last year he chose a public hotel as his 
abiding place. Almost every afternoon at one o’clock he 
was to be seen on the broad veranda of his hotel, at 
luncheon, always with a party of friends about him. 

He drives, strolls about the streets, lunches and dines 
with his friends, drinks the waters regularly in the morn- 
ing, is at the wells by seven o’clock or earlier, and forms 
part of that procession which, beneath the often dripping 
foliage of this too heavily wooded avenue, marches and 
countermarches as if doing a solemn duty, with unflinching 
determination. But whoever else is solemn the Prince is 
not. You may hear his laugh, or the deep tones of a 
voice which carries far, or note his hearty greeting to his 
friends and his never-failing recognition of the lifted hat. 
All Homburg looks on, but you would never guess from 
the Prince’s demeanor that he thought he was observed. 


+ 
THE PRINCE OF WALES AS A SON, HUSBAND AND FATHER 


HE domestic relations of the Prince are not a topic for 
free discussion, but at least one may say that one 
source of the general regard for him is his bearing both 
to the Queen and to the Princess of Wales in public. 
The Garden Party at Buckingham Palace in the Jubilee 
Year ; the opening of the People’s Palace at the East End 
in 1887 ; the splendid ceremonies when the Queen, twice 
only within recent memory, has opened Parliament in 
person, the Prince assisting ; the opening of the Imperial 
Institute ; the Jubilee pageant at Westminster Abbey— 
these and other public occasions have presented the 
Prince in an attitude of affectionate deference to the 
Queen which is plainly no matter of decorum merely, but 
personal—the son to the mother; and when the Princess 
was present—the husband to the wife. Everybody recog- 
nized that filial devotion was never wanting. 

Those who know will tell you how deep has been the 
devotion of the father to his children from their infancy 
and youth, when the Prince used to be in the nursery early 
each morning, down to their present maturity. A word 
may be said also of his brotherly affection for the Empress 
Frederick, who has so narrowly missed, or at most nomi- 
nally shared for a short three months, one of the greatest 
Imperial thrones in the world. It was her nearness to 
Homburg which was among the inducements that brought 
her brother there regularly. He was constantly at the 
old Schloss, where till her new palace was finished she 
lived. The Empress was constantly in Homburg—her 
carriage, with its black horses, and the familiar Imperial 
liveries, always in front of the Prince’s villa. 

Letters have been published—letters of the most inti- 
mate kind—which are supposed to have passed between 
the Prince and his own family. I cannot say whether they 
were genuine, nor, if they were, how they came into print. 
But if they were not genuine they were written by some 
one who knew a good deal of the people concerned and 
of their lives. And the tone was such as to prove that 
the family ties of these Royal personages were as close and 
loving as if they had been the best republicans ever born. 
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HIS LIVELY INTEREST IN AMERICA’S AFFAIRS 

iu IS part of the tradition of the Royal family of England 

to take an interest in foreign affairs. The Queen’s 
supervision of them is constant. The Prince of Wales 
has always shown himself eager for knowledge of what is 
going on in the world of diplomacy as well as in the social 
world. To this Lord Salisbury and his predecessors in 
the Foreign Office could testify, and many an Ambassador 
abroad. Germany is still, in a sense—certainly in a histor- 
ical sense—the home of this family, whose idliences there 
are, even in this generation, numerous and close. Paris 
has always been a favorite city with the Prince, and many 
another European capital. But independent of family 
associations there are high foreign politics which interest 
him, and United States politics among the rest. 

I have referred to his message of peace in the midst 
of the controversy started about Venezuela. It need 
not be supposed that the Prince sent this without consult- 
ing those who are more directly responsible than he for 
the conduct of foreign affairs. Nor did his concern in 
this matter begin or end with the sending of the message. 
He has ever since expressed the most lively interest in 
American matters. He asked with eagerness about the 
reception of his message here, and was pleased when 
assured that it had—as it certainly did have—a marked 
influence in favor of conciliation and common sense. 

There are many domestic questions in which he has 
shown himself at home. He takes part in votes in the 
House of Lords, though not very often. He takes such 

art in the counsels of the  nmgg as she will concede to 

im. He talks freely of affairs with persons whom he 
can trust, and in discussing the various questions which 
interest him shows no lack of ability or of knowledge. 
Had he been called early to a responsible position with 
reference to public affairs he could have filled it, say 
those who know him best, with efficiency and distinction. 
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@r @t CAKE AND POETRY @& @r 
By Madeline S. Bridges 


HAT art thou, Life? A fleeting day of change, 
A trembling dawn on a wide-reaching, restless sea? 
A fervid noon—Eve’s shadow, dim and strange? 
(Oh, that reminds me. I must bake some cake for tea.) 


Thy morn is beautiful, oh Life! (1 ought 

To glance into the cook-book, so to make quite sure. 
“ Three eggs—a cup of cream,’’ just as I thought.) 

With all its dreams, so high, so true, so pure ! 


Grand is thy full, sweet noontide, (* Sift the flour 
And stir it in.” I’m glad the oven’s hot and nice.) 

When lofty purpose arms the soul with power. 
(“Raisins and currants, one cup each, with spice.’’) 


Night, and the day’s fulfillment! Oh, how fair, 

How wondrous is this mystery! (“ Then add about 
A teaspoonful of lemon flavoring ’’—there ! 

Now, while it bakes, I’ll write my poem out.) 
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DO LIGHTNING-RODS PROTECT ? 





By F. E. Powell 


{Inspector of the United States Government’s Electric Light Plants.] 
MaaiHE great amount of study in recent years 
mem directed to fathom the mysteries of elec- 

tricity has clearly established the fact that 

the great confidence so long and stead- 

fastly reposed in the lightning-rod, as a 

protection against thunder-bolts, is to a 

degree misplaced. Lightning-rods are a 

protection to buildings provided there are a sufficient 

number of the rods, aod that they are properly erected 
and arranged and kept in perfect order. If a house is 
overspread with a perfect network of wires, all properly 
connected and ‘‘earthed,’’ almost absolute immunity 
from damage by lightning can be obtained. Lightning- 
rods, with their glittering points, in proportionate abun- 
dance, will give similar security to a building. But to 
afford such a desirable guarantee the rods, besides being 
erected in accordance with the correct scientific principles, 
must be so numerous as to render the undertaking almost 
wholly impracticable, because of the expense. A building 
of moderate size would require from sixty to a hundred 
points to unassailably guard it. In proportion, as this 
number is decreased, the measure of safety diminishes. 


+ 


HIS well-established fact shows the slight value of the 
conventional lightning-rods that one sees over houses 
and barns in the country and small towns. At best, the 
protection these—being two at most, frequently but one— 
afford is very small, almost insignificant. Small as this 
security is, it is wholly lost if the so-called conductors 
are improperly constructed, and not in perfect order, 
when they, in fact, become an absolute menace to the 
building they are reared to guard. It is essential, if the 
conventional rod is to be set up, that the work be 
entrusted to reliable and capable persons, otherwise it 
may become a shining invitation to dangers. In view of 
all these circumstances it is probable that a building is as 
well, if not better, protected without such conductors as 
are in general use as with them. It is safe to assert that 
the great majority of buildings damaged or destroyed by 
lightning were provided with lightning-rods, and in the 
majority of these cases the conductors invited the thunder- 
bolts, and for some cause, probably improper construction, 
could not lead the lightning harmlessly to the earth. 
The danger to life or property from lightning is really 
comparatively small. It is much smaller than that arising 
from any other of the forces of Nature. Through the 





fear and terror inspired by thunder-bolts this danger is 
vastly exaggerated, 
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By William George Fordan 





EW Americans fully realize how great their 
country is: how magnificent in territory ; how 
wondrously blessed in natural advantages ; how 
varied and great its products ; how marvelous its 

progress, and how firm and certain its position among the 
reat powers of the earth. The immensity of the figures 
in the statistic tables mean little to us because we have 
no basis of comparison. It is only by testing them in 
relation to other nations, comparing them, and by graphic 
illustration, that we can com- 
prehend them and see the ewe 
nation in its true condition. 


~ 


The Sun Never Sets on 
Uncle Sam.—The Britons 
proudly boast that the sun 
never sets on the Queen’s 
dominions, as if they were 
special subjects of solar fa- 
voritism. But it is equally 
true that there is always sun- 
shine on some part of Uncle 
Sam’s great possessions. 
When it is 6 p. M. on Attoo’s 
Island, Alaska, it is 9:36 A. M. 
of the day following at East- 
port, Maine. If we locate the 
centre of the United States, calculating it as midway be- 
tween longitude sixty-seven of Eastport and longitude 
one hundred and ninety-three of Attoo’s Island, it will 
be found on the one hundred and twenty-sixth degree of 
longitude, about two hundred and eighty miles west of 
San Francisco, in the Pacific Ocean. 


Our Great Territory.—The area of the United States is 
3,025,600 square miles; with Alaska it is 3,602,990 square 
miles, equal to the area of all Europe, with Italy and 
Turkey excepted. Texas, its largest State, is two hundred 
and twelve times the size of Rhode Island. Texas might 
invite every man, woman and child now living in the world 


WHEN THE SUN SETS IN ALASHA, 
IT RISES IN MAINE 











to settle within its territory, offering each individual a 
plot of ground forty-nine and a half feet by one hundred 
feet. ‘The State would not be really crowded, for each 
individual would have four times the space taken by each 
person in New York City. England, Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, Italy and Portugal could be transplanted to Texas 
and there would still be room for a good-sized promenade 
where curious Americans could walk while studying 
this bit of Europe. Three of the cattle ranches of Texas 
cover as much territory as the Sandwich Islands, which 
we were to annex four years ago. 


The Centre of Population is the centre of gravity of the 
inhabitants of the country. If the United States were 
considered as a plane, with all its people as of 
equal weight, the centre of population would” 
be the point where the whole plane might be 
balanced and remain steady through equilib- 
rium. It expresses the net resultant of the 
movements of population from decade to dec- 
ade. This point, according to the census of 
1890, is located at 39° 11.9’ north latitude and 
85° 32.9’ west longitude, about twenty miles 
east of Columbus, Indiana. It moves westward 
about four miles a year, and is now three- 
fourths of a degree south and more than seven- 
teen degrees east of the centre of area. 
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California and Montana.—California, the sec- 
ond largest State, is shaped somewhat like a 
stocking. Down in the heel are two counties, 
San Bernardino and San Diego, in which Egypt, 
Switzerland, Porto Rico, West Indies, Mon- 
tenegro, and forty-eight cities the size of Paris, 
could be comfortably stowed away. Montana, 
with a population of 146,080, is but a trifle smaller in area 
than the Japanese Empire, which has 41,000,000 people. 


Dwelling-Houses of the Nation.—Uncle Sam’s real 
estate account shows that he owns 11,483,318 dwelling- 
houses, the homes of his people, not counting any stores, 
business places, public 
buildings, schools or col- 
leges, nor any buildings 
except dwellings. If 
these houses were put 
side by side, allowing 
only twenty-five feet front 
for each, they would form 
a street 54,333 miles long, 
or if we put the houses on 
both sides of the street 
they would make a double 
avenue reaching round 
the globe, and with a rem- 
nant section of the street 
sufficient to cut into a few 
SES, dozen European cities. 





NEARLY FIFTY FIVE THOUSAND 
HOU: 


MILES OF 








DIVISION BETWEEN LABOR AND CAPITAL. 


Great Inventions.—To the ingenuity and inventiveness 
of Americans the world is indebted for many of the great 
labor-saving machines, and for many mechanical marvels 
that have made possible the wondrous progress of the 
last half century. The sewing-machine, the steamboat, 
the sleeping-car, the telephone, the telegraph, the Atlantic 
cable, the cotton gin, the electric light, the mowing- 
machine, the reaping-machine, the steam thresher, the 


the typewriter, are but a few of the 
triumphs of American brains that have 

/ doubled the possibilities of a day’s work 
and almost annihilated distance. Nonation 


; i steam fire-engine, the electric street-car, 


/ equals the United States in the number of 

/ patents issued annually. For the fiscal year 

rf 1896 22,057 patents were taken out. In the 

fh / last fifty years the greatest number of patents 
\ issued for any one line were for carriages and 


jf wagons, stoves and furnaces coming next, being 
very closely followed 
by electrical inventions. 
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Our Great Trade.—In its 
domestic trade the United 
States surpasses the world. 
It is twenty-four times the 
volume of our foreign busi- 
ness. The traffic of the Great 
Lakes, connecting with an ex- 
cellent canal system, and trib- 
utary to a network of railways 
unparalleled in the world, is a powerful element in 
American internal commerce. The total seagoing trade 
of America, foreign and coasting, places her next to Great 
Britain, far ahead of any other nation. Britain’s foreign 
commerce, gigantic as it is, is but one-sixth that of the 
home commerce of America. One single railway system, 
the Pennsylvania, transfers annually more tonnage than 
that carried by all of Great Britain’s merchant ships. 


The Nation’s Forests.—The forests of the United States 
have a value surpassing belief, and far exceeding that 
shown by any other nation. Our forests cover 500,000,000 
acres, or twenty- 
five per cent. of 
our entire terri- 
tory. The value 
of the timber cut 
each year is over 
$1,000,000,000 ; 
it would more 
than pay half 
the National 
debt and leave 
a handsome 
surplus. Each 
year the timber 
wealth is double 
the value of 
the entire out- 
put of all the 
mines put together—gold, silver, iron, coal, copper, zinc 
and the other metals. We could supply Europe with all 
its timber and have annually $50,000,000 worth for home 
consumption. Uncle Sam is waking up to the realization 
of the value of his ‘‘ woods ’’; forest commissioners have 
been appointed in many States ; every State has its Arbor 
Day for the planting of trees ; measures are being taken to 
check vandalism in cutting, and our forests may be saved. 


Uncle Sam’s Coal-Box.—The coal fields of the United 
States, scattered over thirty-eight States, cover 194,000 
square miles, a territory 
nearly as large as France. 
In 1894 we produced nearly 
one-third of the coal of the 
world, surpassing Germany 
and crowding Great Britain 
for first place. Our produc- 
tion for 1895 was 170,741,526 
tons, valued at $186,141,564. 
If Uncle Sam had desired to 
build a bin to hold this coal 
he would have made it eight 
feet high, forty-five feet wide, 
and in length extending from 
New York to San Francisco. 
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Our Manufactures.—In 
manufacturing, the United 
States leads the world. The 
capital invested is over 
$6, 500,000,000, about thirteen 
times what it was in 1840, and the yearly value of 
our product, as compared with that of Great Britain, 
is in the proportion of seven to four. American 
workmen are the best paid in the world; the average 
yearly wages have increased almost continuously in the 
last forty years, from $247 in 1850, to $429 in 1890, and the 
division of the net product between labor and capital 
shows that labor receives forty-five per cent. and capital 
fifty-five per cent., a more nearly equal division than 
political demagogues would lead us to believe. While the 
pay for mechanics, laborers, men of skill and factory 
operatives has been shown to be steadily increasing, the 
cost of the necessities of life—food, fuel and clothing-— 
has not increased—in fact, the cost of some of them has 
been very materially lessened. 





THE AREA OP UNCLE SAMS FORESTS. 











Mineral Wealth.—The United States leads the world in 
mineral wealth, the country producing every mineral and 
metal valuable in the arts, the production for 1895 being 
valued at $622,230,723, and the products mined being 
twelve metallic and forty-five non-metallic. Besides these 
over one hundred different gem stones are found within 
the borders of the United States. 





BRITISH FOREIGN COMMERCE 15 ONE-SIXTH OF AMERICAN HOME TRADE. 
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Gold Production.—In 1895 the United States stepped 
into second rank as a gold-producing country, with 2,254,- 
760 ounces, valued at $46,610,000. In 1894 Uncle Sam 
mined thirty per cent. of the silver of the world, surpassing 
all competitors, 
with 49,500,000 
ounces, worth 
$64,000,000. 


Our Copper 
Mines.—The cop- 
per production of 
the United States 
is nearly one-half 
the total amount 
mined in the 
world. In 1894 
our mines pro- 
duced 353,504,315 
pounds, more 
than double the 
amount of 1890, when the product was four times that of 
Chili, and twice that of Spain and Portugal combined. 
One-quarter of our copper, and one-tenth of the output of 
the entire world, comes from one American mine, the 
** Calumet and Hecla,’’ in the Lake Superior district. Our 
production of steel last year was more than the combined 
output of all other nations. It would have placed a shining 
steel track nearly twice around the globe. 


Our Farm Lands.—If Uncle Sam’s 4,564,641 farms could 
be brought together they would form one large farm six- 
teen times the size of the New 
England States. This farm 
would contain more than one- 
eighth of our population, 
and with its buildings and 
fences would be worth over 
$13,000,000,000, or one-fifth of 
our National wealth. First 
among nations in agriculture 
is the United States, and the 
shipments of American farm 
products to Europe are so 
great that the people of the 
continent could not maintain themselves in their present 
condition if cut off from the product of our fields. The 
average size of farms has been diminishing, despite the 
large farms of the West, from two hundred and three 
acres in 1850, to one hundred and thirty-seven acres in 
1890. The value of our farms increased thirty per cent. 
from 1880 to 1890, though the increase in number was 
but fourteen per cent. 
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Uncle Sam’s Wheat-Fields are the greatest in the world. 
Our production is usually two and a half times that of 
India, our closest rival. The crop for 1895 was 467,102,947 

bushels. If a gigantic scale were constructed, and 
_ the wheat yield for the year put into one pan and our 
JS population into the other, the weight of the people 
would be but one-quarter that of the wheat. The 
acreage for this grain is equal in size to Arkansas. 
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Leading in Railways.—The United States leads the 
world in railways. Its direct lines, or main track mileage, 
are 179,279 miles, sufficient to put seven girdles around 
the earth, forty-four per cent. of the mileage of the world, 
and more than that of all Europe, Asia and Africa, includ- 
ing two-thirds of the railways of Australasia. The nation 
coming next to United States in railways is Germany, 
with but 27,851 miles. Our railways form one-sixth of 
the National wealth, and employ about one in sixteen of 
the adult male 
population, Ina 
single year the 
passenger trains 
run three times 
the distance from 
the earth to the 
sun, and the 
freight trains half 
as faragain. The 
net annual earn- 
ings of the rail- 
ways is over 
$300,000,000, 









Exports and 
Imports.—The 
foreign trade of 
the United States 
being comparatively small is explained by the fact that the 
immensity of the country, the great variety of its products, 
and the large population, give it a market that can 
absorb all it produces, and supply nearly all its demands, 
making us practically independent of other nations. 
For twenty years the annual exports have far exceeded 
the imports, with but one or two exceptions. The ex- 
ports and imports for 1895 were over $1,500,000,000. 
The principal exports are cotton, provisions, wheat 
and flour, petroleum, cattle, iron and steel, wood, and 
manufactured tobacco. The imports are sugar and 
molasses, coffee, manufactured iron and steel, chem- 


UNCLE SAMS FARMS ARE WORTH 
THIRTEEN BILWON DOLLARS. 
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TNA YEAR OUR TRAINS RUN THREE TIMES THE DISTANCE FROM THE 
EARTH TO THE SUN. 


icals, silk goods, hides and furs, cotton goods and fruit. 
The exports are principally raw material, the imports mostly 
finished products, showing that the greatest manufacturing 
nation of the globe cannot yet supply its own enormous 
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home market. Our entire industrial product is annually 
$10,000,000,000 in value, of which we export less than 
one-tenth, our people consuming the remainder. 


Greater New York, the second city of the globe, might 
be called ‘‘the island city of the world,” for it contains 
forty-five islands. It is more than twice the size of the 
West Indies, and contains 3,110,000 people, more than 
the combined populations of thirteen States—Arizona, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Delaware and North Dakota as given by the latest census. 
One out of every twenty-three persons in the United 
States lives in New York City—the others live out of town. 


. 


Our Waterways.—The waterways of the country are 
among the most important basic factors in its greatness. 
The Great Lakes, cov- 
ering an area of 94,100 
square miles, are equal 
in size to New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware, 
and contain one-third 
of the fresh water of 
the globe. The country 
has one hundred and 
ninety-six other lakes, 
smaller in size, yet of 
importance. It has 
sixty-five rivers, each 
over one hundred miles 
in length, the greatest 
of which is the Missis- 
sippi, equal in bulk ‘‘to 
all the rivers of Europe 
combined, exclusive of the Volga. It is equal to three 
Ganges, nine Rhones, twenty-seven Seines or eighty 
Tibers.”” The length of the river, with its navigable 
tributaries, is over twenty thousand miles, four-fifths of 
the distance around the globe. The transportation on 
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THE MISSISSIPP! AND ITS TRIBUTARIES, OVER 
20.000 MILES LONG. 


the Ohio is the cheapest of all places in the world. 
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Uncle Sam’s Mail.—The post-office is a fair index of 
Uncle 


the vitality, enterprise and intelligence of a nation. 
Sam has 70,360 post-offices; 
Germany comes next with 30,372. 
Nearly half of the 8,000,000,000 let- 
ters of the world belong to the 
United States, the annual mail of our 
people equaling that of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Germany, France, 
Spain, Sweden and Russia. The 
United States mail routes aggregate 
454,746 miles, nearly as far as from 
the earth to the moon and back. 
The expenses of the service (esti- 
mated to be $91,819,557 for 1896-97), 
divided among the people, would 
be one dollar and thirty cents for 
every individual. The average an- 
nual mail amounts to one hundred 
and twenty-five pieces—letters, cards 
and papers—per person. The average cost to the 
Government for this mail is a trifle over one cent each. 


American Schools.—The crown of American civiliza- 
tion is its common school system. Over twenty-three per 
cent. of the population, or 14,512,779 individuals, are 
enrolled in the schools, public and private, of the nation. 
The next largest percentage is that of Germany, with 
less than nineteen per 
cent., Great Britain 
and France having 
only sixteen and a 
half per cent. each. 
The average length of 
educational study is 
for a longer term of 
years in America than 
in any other country. 
We have only one- 
eighth of our pupils in 
private schools, while 
England has nearly 
five-eighths of her 
students in private 
educational institu- 
tions. The public 
schools in 1890 cost, 
for the year’s expenditures, over $140,000,000, an average 
of $11.50 for each pupil. Every year for twenty-one 
ears ending with 1890, the value of the school property 
increased $10,000,000, and the expenditures $4,000,000. 


The Nation’s Libraries.—In no other country in the worid 
are the educational advantages of libraries so full and so 
free as in 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF EUROPE 


31,176,354 
books, an 
increase of 
817 libraries 
and over 12,111,280 volumes since 1885. The school 
libraries of the country alone contain ‘‘ 12,000,000 volumes, 
more than all the public libraries of Europe combined.” 


Papers and Magazines.—Out of 41,000 newspapers and 
pees in the world the United States has nearly one- 
ialf, or 19,855. Those nearest are Germany, with 5000; 
France, 4100; England, 4000. Nearly 3,000,000,000 copies 
of newspapers and other periodicals are issued in the 
United States every year. The State of New York alone 
prints more papers than all the world lying south of the 
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Equator. Graphic illustrations of the miles of books 
girdling the earth, the mountains of magazines and papers 
towering high before us, and the rivers of ink and tons of 
type used would add little to our conception of the educa- 
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tional value of the book and periodical press of the 
nation. In no other country are the people so well 
supplied with books and periodicals as the United States. 
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Yellowstone Park.—Uncle Sam set apart a royal pleasure 
ground in Northwestern Wyoming and called it Yellow- 
stone National Park. To give an idea of what its size, 
3312 square miles, really means, let us 
clear the floor of the Park and tenderly 
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property of the country to be $65,037,091,197 It is an 
increase of over forty-nine per cent. on the valuation of 
the previous decade, and is about six times the value 
of the money of the entire world. The mind cannot grasp 
the meaning of such figures without graphic illustration. 
This amount in gold dollars would load 123,570 carts, each 
carrying aton. If 2000 gold dollars were piled one on the 
other they would form a stack three feet high. Make 
similar piles close together till a wall of gold one mile long 
and worth $230,400,000 is formed. Increase this wall to 
twenty-eight and a quarter miles and the amount would rep- 
resent our National wealth. Placed side by side the coins 
would form a carpet of gold covering five square miles. 


Running the Government.—It is a very expensive matter 
to run a great Government like ours. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1896, Uncle Sam’s current running 
expenses were $352,231,470.28. In round millions pen- 
sions cost one hundred and thirty-nine ; war, fifty-one ; 
navy, twenty-seven ; Indians, twelve ; interest, thirty-five ; 
civil and miscellaneous, eighty-seven. This means that 
every minute it costs just $668.32 to run the Government. 
Every minute during the year, day and night, the expenses 
were: For pensions $264.56 ; for war, $96.45 ; navy, $51.51 ; 
Indians, $23.08 ; interest, $67.14; civil and miscellaneous, 
$168.58. The per capita wealth is about one thousand 
dollars, so that every minute two-thirds of the wealth of a 
citizen was 
swallowed up 
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lift up Rhode Island carefully, so as a 
not to spill any of its people, set it ao 
down and press in the West Indies— 
and even then there are two hundred 
square miles left. No equal area in the 
world has such a diversity of natural 
phenomena and such magnificent scen- 
ery. It is a marvelous land of streams 
and waterfalls, geysers and hot springs, 
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the greatness 
of the United 
States and the 
marvel of its 
progress, un- 
paralleled in 
the annals of 
history, Amer- 
icans should 
not feel un- 
duly proud. 
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The World’s 
Cotton.—The 
United States produces over four-fifths 
of the world’s cotton, though proba- 
bly only one-third of the area suited 
to the needs of the plant is now under 
cultivation, so with the help of com- 
mercial fertilizers the product could 
easily be increased threefold. ‘The 
_ for 1896 was 9,901,000 bales, the 
highest yield in the history of the 
country. About two-thirds of our 
cotton is sent to Europe to feed the 
spindles of England. 


Our Churches.—It 

is quite impossible to 

measure spiritual conditions or progress 
by cold statistics, but they may prove sug- 
gestive. According to the census of 1890 
Uncle Sam leads the world with 142,521 
church edifices ; 20,630,806, or one-third 
of his people, are church members. The 
seating capacity of his churches would accommodate over 
two-thirds of the entire population, and on some special 
festival occasion, with a few of the people standing in the 
aisles and filling up the back seats in the gallery, every 
man, woman and child in the United States could go to 
church at one time, without really crowding the buildings. 
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Our Sunday-Schools.—Nearly ha'f of the world’s 
Sunday-school scholars are in the United States, the 
number being 9,718,432, out of the world’s total of 20, 268,- 
933. Great Britain and Ireland come second with 
6,979,913. If Uncle Sam gathered his Sunday-school 
scholars together for a procession, and had them march at 
a five-mile gait, four abreast, fifteen inches apart, they 
would take one hundred and fifteen hours, or day and night 
for four days and nineteen hours, to pass a given point. 


Savings-Bank Depositors.—Statistics show that the war 
cry, ‘‘ The rich are getting richer and the poor are getting 
poorer,’’ is absolutely false. There are two classes of 
people in the United States who are growing richer—the 
rich and the 
poor. The 
savings - bank 
depositors of 
the country 
(for 1894-95) 
number 4,875,- 
519, being one 
individual in 
every fourteen, 
or one member 
of every three 
families; the 
total amount, 
£1,810,597,023, 

eing more than that of all the savings-banks of Great 
Britain, France, Russia, Italy, Spain, Scandinavia and 
Switzerland. The average of deposits is $371.36. Since 
1840, while the population is only four times as great, the 
number of savings-bank depositors is sixty-two times as 
great; the total amount of deposits is one hundred and 
nee ne i See times as much, and the average of the indi- 
vidual deposits is just about doubled. 


+ 


Building Associations, numbering 5838, have 1,745,725 
shareholders, or one member in every eight families. 
The remarkable fact was shown by a report made in 
1894 that the average age of all the associations was only 
six years and two months. The dues and profits were 
$450,667,594 ; homes acquired were 314,755; other build- 
Ings 23,952, while the total assets were far above 
$500,000,000—a splendid showing indeed. 


Our National Wealth.—The wealthiest nation of the 
world is the United States. The census of 1890 shows the 
true valuation, or fair selling price, of the real and personal 
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UNGLE SAM HAS NEARLY FIVE MILLION BANK DEPOSITORS. 


YELLOWSTONE PARKS AREA OF S512 SQUARE MILES. 
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Uncle Sam 
leads the 
world in many 
things—but not in all. Our nation, in some respects, is far 
down the line in the procession of the powers, It cannot 
compare with Europe in the number of its paupers. It 
has a National debt insignificant when compared with the 
indebtedness of any of the other great nations, a debt 
that a score of its richest citizens could pay from their 
united fortunes. The United States has neither army nor 
navy, in the European sense of the word, but when Uncle 
Sam called for men, less than forty years ago, 2,000,000 
left home and family—all that was dear—to fight for their 
flag and their country. When Uncle Sam needed ships 
he gave his orders, and in less than 
forty-eight hours tall forest trees 
were falling before the -axes of 
Captain Eads and his men, and in 
less than one hundred days eight 
powerful ironclad gunboats, with 
a hundred large cannon, proved 
what America could do in an emer- 
gency. Other builders showed 
equally surprising work. In every line of human effort, 
in every step of its activity, America, like a great, solid 
army, has been moving toward higher attainment, the 
realization of truer ideals. Thousands may drop by the 
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wayside; political discord, and human weakness, and 
sin and error may seem to dim our prosperity ; but still 
the great Republic moves ever on to higher planes of 
acquisition and conquest—material, mental and spiritual. 





LOVE IN THE MIDST OF BATTLE 
By Walter Clark 


..N 1857, in the same class at the United States 
Military Academy, West Point, were two warm, 
personal friends, George A. Custer, of Ohio, 
and John W. Lea, of North Carolina. Their 
class graduated in June, 1861, but upon the out- 
break of the war all the Southern cadets withdrew. 

The fortunes of war brought the two friends together 
again, in 1862. Atthe battle of Williamsburgh, Virginia, 
May 5, 1862, Lea, who had become a captain in the Fifth 
North Carolina Regiment, was severely wounded and 
taken prisoner. Custer at the time was on staff duty 
attached to the brigade commanded by General Hancock. 
Learning of his friend’s misfortune Custer hastened to 
him and administered to his wants. 

In August, 1862, when the Army of the Potomac was 
withdrawn from ‘the Peninsula by General McClellan, 
Captain Lea, still suffering from his wounds, was on 
parole, visiting his friends in Williamsburgh. He informed 
Custer, who had then been promoted to a post on General 
McClellan’s staff, that he was. engaged to be married, 
and requested him to be his best man at the wedding, 
which was to take place early the next morning. Custer 
accepted, and remained the guest of Lea and his friends 
that night and the next day, going to camp long enough 
only to dress for the wedding. Captain Lea wore a 
bright new Confederate uniform, while Captain Custer 
wore the full uniform of a captain of the Union Army. 
It was a novel and romantic wedding, probably the only 
one of the kind that occurred during the war. Captain 
Lea had never met his destined bride until after he was 
wounded. He had been carried to her house, and her 
tender nursing had helped to bring him back to life. 

After being exchanged Lea rejoined his regiment, and 
though arrayed against Custer in battles the two never met 
until the surrender at Appomattox. Custer, immediately 
after the srrrender, rode into the Southern lines, and, 
‘‘capturing’’ his friend, took him to his headquarters. 
They never met again. Lea became an Episcopal clergy- 





man, and died in the discharge of the duties of that sacred 
calling. The sad fate of Custer all the world knows. 
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THE BRIGHT SIDE OF DISAGREEABLE THINGS 
By Robert ¥. Burdette 
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DRAWINGS BY MALCOLM FRASER 


RHE ideal existence is not, of course, a life ‘‘ mid 
scenes of confusion and creature complaints,”’ 
but don’t you suppose a little disagreement is 
essential to human happiness? We do not 
=? wish to develop the natural pugnacity of our 
natures until we shall actually ‘‘ delight to bark and bite,’’ 
as do the dogs of our neighbors, or take sincere pleasure 
in prowling around in the dark ‘‘ to growl and fight,’’ as 
do the wicked ‘‘ bears and lions,’’ 
whose nature it is thus to discuss 
their differences so oft as they 
meet. But although we are, in 
gentleness and in our peace-loving 
disposition, but as little birds in 
their nests, which are supposed by 
the poet to agree, I am not sure 
that a little disagreement—not too 
much of it, but just enough—is not 
good for the nest. Sometimes it 
is good for the birds. Now and 
then the careful observer will 
find, piping in the grass beneath 
the old home tree, a callow bird- 
ling who has been, by main force 
and united effort on the part of the 
other birdlings, ejected from the 
soft-lined nest, as the result of 
some deep-seated disagreement. 
Well, very frequently, if the fall 
does not break his neck, or land 
him into the jaws of the watchful 
cat, this fellow is the first of the 
brood to learn to fly. He sits on 
the fence, gorged with wriggling 
worms of his own collecting, while 
his home-keeping brothers and 
sisters cry for their mother. 
Understand, I don’t like quarrel, 
some people; I detest bickering ; 
I have no patience with the man 
or woman who invariably takes 
the other side merely for the sake 
of being in opposition—there are 
such people, sorrow to the world 
that itis so. But even these peo- 
ple, disagreeable as they are, at 
least keep us from sleeping too much ; and if they fail— 
as most certainly they do—to make the way of the 
pilgrimage smooth and pleasant, they prevent the hours 
of our sojourn from becoming monotonous. 
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UT leaving these bears and lions out of the question — 
I should lock them out of all questions had I mine 
own way—do you not agree with me that the rest of us 
are doing the work allotted us on this planet a little better 
because we differ concerning the best methods of doing 
it? Iam sure you do; you look as though you had that 
much sense, anyhow. I rather think we are better con- 
tent with our own way, after it has been pulled to pieces 
and condemned by a score of most wise and excellent 
critics, who go away from us at last prophesying evil 
upon our heads and ruin to our works because we will 
not listen to reason—meaning, of course, their reason. 
Sometimes I have been dispirited over a piece of work, 
even unto despair; I have become disgusted with it, and 
tired of it and 
of myself, and 
have just about 
made up my 
mind that I am 
wrong, and that 
I will throw it 
away and think 
no more about 
it, when some 
yoke-fellow 
comes along, 
and offers to 
help me, but in- 
sists on helping 
in his own way. 
He kicks at my 
way, hangs 
back, lunges 
out, works 
wide in the 
yoke, fidgets 
and twists until 
he galls my 
shoulder, _irri- 
tates me, wakes 
me up, and I 
break away 
from him, drive him clear out of the field, and finish my 
task alone, in high spirits, with new strength, and with 
Joy in the work and pride in its completion. That isn’t 
always—it is seldom—the best way to help a toiler, but 
sometimes it will work that way. I am not obstinate, 
you understand, not a bit of it. But I do like to have 
my Own way—particularly when I consider it the best way. 
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LESS or more interested have I been—as, indeed, have 

been and are most thoughtful men—by which I mean 
men very like myself in their habit of thought and their 
way of looking at questions of general interest—in the 
discussion of the problem of church union, which has 
been brought before the public among other questions, 
in these earnest days of congress, convention, assembly, 
parliament and council. Thoughtful men—as above— 
have been more than a little pleased as they noted the 
efforts of some of the best ed the wisest to find, some- 
where this side of Heaven, a converging point for all 
sectarian roads leading to the Celestial City, the sectarian 
ways, of course, being all those other than the path 
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‘'l HAVE ALWAYS BEEN TOLD YOU LOVED FLOWERS” 


made plain by the impressions of our own pilgrim shoon. 
1 would hail with joy the discovery of such a junction, 
from which all trains should run on one track. It would 
bring so many persons to my own way of thinking, and 
this would be to me a gratifying consummaticn. 

Nevertheless, | am constrained to admit that my atti- 
tude toward this speculation is much the same as is the 
one I assume in regard to the discovery of the North Pole 
or the Northwest passage. I can- 
not see very clearly what benefit 
would accrue to scientific or com- 
mercial humanity by such discov- 
ery. I fail to conceive how com- 
merce would be stimulated by the 
opening of a short cut to Asia or 
Europe by a clear Polar sea, free 
to the mercantile marine of all 
nations, if it would take three 
years fora ship to reach the short 
cut, three days to sail through it, 
and three years to get out of the 
other edge of it. I should not 
send a cargo of apples—not to 
say eggs—to Asia by that route if I 
were an English merchant. But, 
in the meantime, I am interested 
in noting the enthusiastic explorers 
setting out, year after year, in 
orderly sequence, to discover the 
Pole, to relieve the discoverer, and 
to rescue the relief party. 
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AID a lady to me not long since : 
‘*What do you do with your 
fuchsias in the winter?’’ I told 
her I did not do anything with 
them, I left them in the 
ground where they grew. If 
they died, they died. But I 
maintained no conservatory ; 
I never kept leaf nor bud in 
the house after the days of 
bud and blossom had gone 
by. And she turned upon me 
a shocked look—the look of 
one who has just found a fellow out; she knew me 
for the fraud I stood confessed in her sight. ‘*‘ Why,’’ 
she gasped, ‘‘!I have always been told that you were 
a lover of flowers!’’ And she dismissed me from 
the books of her good favor forever. I confess that 
[ am not a lover of hothouses ; the steamy, sticky, 
lung-clogging, artificial atmosphere of a conservatory 
makes my head ache and turns me giddy. And yet 
I do believe that I love flowers. 

A man says to me, ‘‘Have you read ‘ Shedd’s 
Systematic Theology’?’’ I say, ‘‘Well, not clear 
through.’’ ‘‘ How far have you_read?’’ he asks. 
I try hard to blush a little, and say that I have read 
the title on the back, seeing it one day in another 
man’s library. ‘‘Well!’’ he shouts at me, with a 
snort of contempt, ‘‘and here I read in a newspaper the 
other day that you were fond of books.’’ And he dis- 
misses me, despising me—he also having found me out. 

Then his daughter asks me presently, ‘‘ Oh, have yor 
read ‘The Bleeding Heart of Lady Lorena Softsqushy,’ 
by ‘The Countess’?’’ And I confess that I have never 
read a page of ‘‘ The Countess’’’ works. ‘‘ Dear me!”’ 
she ejaculates, ‘‘l am surprised! Somebody told me you 
were a great reader!’’ And she sets me down in my 
proper place, which is in the outer darkness, where the 
chewing-gum and caramel line of literature ceases from 
troubling and the monocle is at rest. 

And yet, despite all this, I do insist that I am fond of 
books ; that I am never lonely, and time is never heavy 
when I hold in my hand the printed thoughts of some 
author whom I love to read—one of my own essays, say. 

$ 

OW, in the face of all this disagreement I manage to 

get along pleasantly with these people, especially 
since they have found me out, and know me for what I 
am. Doubtless they all will relent after a while, I think. 
They are all a little sorry for me. They understand that 
all men cannot possess their own 
Lreadth of view, their profound way 
of going to the bottom of things— 
and in some instances forgetting to 
come up again—their clear compre- 
hension, their faultless taste and 
superior discrimination. They 
kindly make allowances for me, and 
then we get along in a friendly, 
neighborly way. They tell me very 
frankly what they think of me. 
am careful to keep my _ counter- 
opinion to myself. I think our 
little differences make us more 
agreeable companions. They keep 
us apart just about enough. ‘ With- 
draw thy foot from thy neighbor’s 
house, lest he weary of thee, and 
so hate thee,’”’ said the wise man 
thousands of years ago. 

I once knew two men who were 
sworn friends. They dressed alike ; 
they thought alike—or said they did 
—on every topic and question that 
could be suggested. When they 
discussed politics they looked at the 
issues of the hour from the same 
point of view, and wrangled from 
the same premise on the same side 
to the same triumphant conclusion. . « 
When they held fierce controversy . ay 
on infant baptism or total depravity 








*‘A LITTLE DISAGREEMENT IS ESSENTIAL” 
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they shouted the same arguments in support of the same 
doctrine. They spent long evenings in each other’s 
company, took long walks together, and separated, 
greatly refreshed by the feast of their own opinions on 
everything. Their friendship was quoted far and near; 
its delightful oneness—its placid acquiescence, its perfect 
harmony—‘‘ Damon and Pythias ’’ double distilled, refined 
from all marring dross of difference. They were called 
‘*the two model friends.’’ They were also two unmiti- 
gated bores to the third man who happened to fall under 
the wrath of Providence and be condemned to spend an 
hour or two in their society. I am not overly fond of 
thunder-storms; I am wholly opposed to earthquakes, 
and I will vote against the cyclone at every election, but I 
do not love the climate of the South Pacific islands. 
+ 

N&R am I by nature a lover of controversy—not too 

much of it. I frankly confess that, if any man should 
do me the honor to fire a broadside into these mild state- 
ments of mine, in all probability I will, if I have the 
weather gauge, set every rag of canvas I can carry and 
make all sail out of the Aight It is more than likely that 
he will hear no answering gun from me. I will not strike 
my colors—they are nailed to the mast—but I will carry 
them away where he cannot riddle them with shot and 
shell. I will not leave the seas; 1 will cruise around 
until I have a chance to sight ‘‘ Long Tom” on him, and 
blow a hole through him between wind and water if I 
can. Then, when I see him yaw, to deliver another shot 
at me, I will up helm and run away. I have fought, and 
I have fled. And I find there is a great deal of healthful 
exhilaration in running away—far more than there is in 
going into action and running aground on a mud bank. 
Flight stirs the blood, it makes the nerves tingle like the 
kiss of the frost, especially when you perceive the chase 
is gaining on you. It gives you splendid exercise; if 
there falls a dead calm, and you have to man the sweeps, 
get out the boats and pull the very life clear out of 
you, raising the white ash breeze. Because a man is 
not fond of the doldrums, because he is not infatuated 
with perpetual calm, is no reason why he should be sup- 
posed to rejoice in a diurnal sirocco. 

Let us have peace, by all means. But understand, 
after the treaty is concluded, and we have set our hands 
and seals thereto, and have sworn eternal amity for a 
hundred years; that you continue to be German and we 
remain French, just as we used to be. And hither a 
pace or two. Do you see just behind yonder venerable 
oak tree, where the ground is newly disturbed as though 


* THEY WERE ALSO TWO UNMITIGATED BORES"” 


something had been buried there but yesterday? Can 
you perceive a piece of hickory sticking up about five or 
six inches out of the ground, worn smooth and glossy, as 
though by much handling? Well, that is the handle of 
the tomahawk. It is buried, but we know where it is. 
Now, heralds, sound the parley, and let all your harmoni- 
ous voices and shrill trumpets cry : ‘‘ Peace, Peace !’’ 
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|! WON’T do, will it, to make all the wheels of a watch 

of the same size, and have them all turn in the same 
direction and in the same time? The clocks all over the 
United States can’t strike twelve at the same hour, can 
they? And if they should do so several of them would 
be wrong. The railway companies have decreed that 
the sun shall not speed across this continent smoothly 
and swiftly as he used to do, but that he shall leap across 
it in a series of jumps. And yet the clocks in the astro- 
nomical observatories, having to do with the sun, take no 
note of railway time. An eminent observer has assured 
me that the sun, on his westward journey, does not stop 
at Pittsburg and set himself back sixty minutes. 

Really, is it worth while trying to find some common 
ground, standing on which we may 
agree that both sides of the shield 
are alike? We might compromise 
and agree to call the shield gild or 
solver. But, nevertheless, after the 
compromise we would ride away, 
each on his own limping charger, in 
his own direction, rubbing his 
bruised and battered bones and 
splicing his splintered lance—the one 
muttering, ‘‘ With my life and my 
honor and my good lance will I 
maintain that it is gold,’’ and the 
other growling under his breath, ‘‘ By 
the gods of my fathers, it is silver.’”’ 
And we are correct, both of us. 

> We may change our views, as some- 
times the rush of the onset carries 
us past the shield over to the 
enemy’s ground—such things have 
happened—but we cannot convince 
/ one another, we cannot convince 
ourselves that it is the same metal 
all the way through. If we con- 
tinue to disagree as gently as we 
are disagreeing to-day on these 
questions we may come _ together 
some day without knowing how. In 
the meantime, while we are waiting 
for that day, twelve bells, each keyed 
in C, will make a splendid alarum, 
but a very monotonous chime. 
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THE WOMEN’S PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES 
By Marion van Riper Palmer 


HE patriotic societies of the United States aim 
to foster a spirit of regard for the heroic acts 
of ancestors, to quicken a love of history and 
to stimulate a broader and stronger patriotism. 
On this page are the names of societies 

admitting women, with their objects, history and list of 

officers, showing what are the requisites for membership, 
and how application for membership should be made. 
. 

The Society of Mayflower Descendants was organized 
December 22, 1894, by lineal male or female descendants 
of the passengers on the ship 
** Mayflower ”’ on her first voyage 
to New England, to preserve the 
memory of that band of Pilgrims, 
and to collect and preserve their 
records and history, and facts re- 
lating thereto. The society is 
social, patriotic and historical in 
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its character. Women 
are eligible for member- 
ship if they can prove 
lineal descent from any 
passenger of the voyage 
of the ‘“‘Mayflower”’ 
which terminated on 
December 20, 1620, in- 
cluding signers of ‘‘ The 
Compact.” The en- 
trance fee to this society 
is ten dollars, in addition to the dues for the current 
year. The annual assessment is three dollars. The 
society has about five hundred and fifty members. 

The Governor-General of the society is Henry E. 
Howland, of New York. Applications for membership 
may be made to the Secretaries of the State societies, but 
applicants must be proposed and seconded by two mem- 
bers of the parent society. The 
State Secretaries-are Frederic H. 
Hatch, No. 30 Broad Street, New 
York; George Ernest Bowman, 
Congress Street, Boston ; Edward 
Clinton Lee, Drexel Building, 











Philadelphia; Percy C. 
Eggleston, New Lon- 
don, Connecticut. 
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The Society of the 
Colonial Dames of 
America was organized 
May 23, 1890, and has 
the honor of having 
originated the name 
and formulated the aims of the Colonial Dames of 
America, the first society of women ever formed in this 
country for purely patriotic purposes. The objects of the 
society are to collect manuscripts, traditions, relics and 
mementos of bygone days for preservation ; to commem- 
orate the success of the American Revolution and conse- 
quent birth of our Republic; to diffuse healthful and 
intelligent information in whatever concerns the past and 
tends to create popular interest in American history, and 
with a true spirit of patriotism seek to inspire genuine 
love of country in every heart 
within its range of influence; to 
promote social intercourse and 
fellowship among its members, 
and to teach the young that it is 
a most sacred obligation to do 
honor to heroic ancestors. 

Membership is obtained only 
by invitation of the Boards of 
Managers of either the parent 
society or its chapters. Only 
those who can prove lineal de- 
scent from some ancestor of 
worthy life who came to reside in 
an American Colony before 1776, 
and who aided the country by 
founding a town or common- 
wealth that is now of importance, 
by filling an important position in 











the Colonial Govern- 
ment, or who by his 
services as statesman or 
officer helped to achieve 
American Independence, 
are eligible for member- 
ship. The officers are: 
President, Mrs. William 
Warner Hoppin; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Timothy M. 
Cheesman, No. 46 East 
Twenty-ninth Street, 
New York. 





The National Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America is a federation of State societies established in 
May, 1892. Its object is to collect and preserve valuable 
American manuscripts, traditions, relics and mementos of 
bygone days, to com- 
memorate the success 
of the American Revo- 
lution and the birth of 
the Republic, to diffuse 
information in whatever 
concerns the past and 
tends to create popular 
interest in American 
history. The society 
also believes in teaching 
the young that it is a 
sacred obligation to 
honor heroic ancestors. 

Eligibility for mem- 
bership in the organiza- 
tion is based on descent, 
in one’s own right, from an ancestor who resided in .an 
American Colony prior to 1750, and the fact that this 
ancestor, or one of his lineal descendants, rendered 
service to the country during the Colonial period by 
founding a commonwealth or an institution which has 
survived and is now of importance, or by distinguished 
services or the holding of an important position in the 
Governmert, helped to found this nation. The amount 
of the entrance fee and of the annual 
dues is fixed by the respective State 
societies. There are at present three 
thousand members enrolled. Mrs. 
Justine Van Rensselaer Townsend, of 
New York, is National President, and 
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The General Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution was organized 
on September 9, 1891, with the following objects in view : 
To keep alive among its members and their descendants 
the patriotic spirit of those who brought about American 
Independence ; to commemorate prominent events con- 
nected with the Revolutionary War, and to obtain and 
preserve the historic documents relating thereto; to en- 
courage the study of our history, and to render assistance 
to any impoverished Daughters. An applicant for mem- 
bership must be over eighteen years of age, and a lineal 
descendant of an ancestor who signed the Declaration of 
Independence, was a member of the Continental Congress 
or of the Legislature of any of the Colonies, or who ren- 
dered civil, military or 
naval service to the Colo- 
nies, and always remained 
loyal to the cause of 
American Independence. 

The President of the so- 
ciety, which now numbers 
about twenty-four hundred, 
is Mrs. Henry Sanger Snow, 
of Brooklyn, and the Secre- 
tary is Mrs. L. Holbrook, 
No. 128 West Fifty-ninth 
Street, New York, to whom 
application for membership 
may be made when no 
branch exists in the State 
where the applicant resides. The initiation fee to this 
society is two dollars; the annual dues are three dollars. 
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The General Society of the United States Daughters, 
1776-1812, was organized January 8, 1891. Two of the 
praiseworthy objects of this society are the erection of 
suitable monuments to heroes whose resting-places are 
either unmarked or inappropriately 
marked, and the keeping in mind the 
heroism of the women who aided the 
country during the Revolutionary War, 
or in the second war of Independence, 
that of 1812. The members now num- 
ber about eight hundred. Eligibility for 
membership is based on descent from an 
ancestor who served in either of the 
above-named wars as a military or a 
naval officer, a soldier or a sailor, or who 
in any way gave aid to the cause. 

Mrs. Flora Adams Darling, of Washington, D. C., is 
the President-General, and the Secretary-General is Mrs. 
LeRoy Sunderland Smith, No. 62 East One Hundred and 
Twenty-seventh Street, New York. Applications for 
membership must be made upon blanks issued by the 
Executive Council of the General Society. In all States 
the initiation fee is one 
dollar ; the dues vary. 
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The National Society 
of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution 
was organized October 
11, 1890. The objects cf 
the society are: the per- 
petuation of the memory 
and the spirit of the men 
and women who ob- 
tained American Inde- 
pendence by acquiring 
and protecting historical 
spots, and by the erec- 
tion of monuments, by encouraging historical research 
concerning the Revolution, and preserving the documents 
relating thereto; the promotion of institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge, and the fostering of 
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patriotism and love of country. One must be eighteen 
years of age to be eligible ‘ membership, and then 
entrance may be obtained by the ability to prove descent 
from an ancestor who rendered 
material aid to the cause of 
Independence, either as soldier, 
sailor or civil officer in one of 
the Colonies or States. The so- 
ciety membership at present is 
about nineteen thousand. Its 
President is Mrs. Adlai E. Ste- 
venson, Bloom- ington, Illinois, 
and Mrs. John L. Mitchell, No. 32 
B Street, N. E., Washington, 
D. C., is its Sec- retary, to whom 
all applications for membership 
should be made. The initiation fee to this society is one 
dollar, and the annual dues are two dollars. 
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The Society of the Daughters of the Cincinnati was 
incorporated December 27, 1895, for the purpose of 
renewing and fostering among its members the friend- 
ships formed amid the trying ordeals of the War of the 
Revolution, in camp and 
on battlefield, by their 
ancestors. Investigation 
and study of the history 
of the Revolution are en- 
couraged, and an effort is 
made to instill in the 
minds of the young an 
appreciation of the hero- 
ism of loyal ancestors. 

Descent from a mem- 
ber of the Society of the 
Cincinnati (originally 
composed of the officers 
of the Revolutionar 
Army under the immedi- 
ate command of General 
Washington)is a necessary qualification for membership. 
Applicants must be invited by the Board of Managers; 
they must also have reached the age of eighteen years. 
The membership is one hundred at present. Mrs. Howard 
Townsend, Senior, is President, ped Mrs. Morris Patterson 
Ferris, No. 488 Warburton Avenue, Yonkers, New York, is 
Secretary. The initiation fee is five 
dollars, and the annual dues the same. 
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The National Society of New 
England Women was organized on 
January 24, 1895. This society has a 
threefold object. It was formed for 
the purpose of doing every kindness 
possible to New England women. It 
is not charitable ; it is philanthropic. 
Literary work is the second object. 
This has been confined to the thorough study of New 
England history; historical facts, legends and _ relics 
relating to the same are carefully preserved. Social 
intercourse is the third aim of the society. Membership 
is of two kinds—active and associate. An active mem- 
ber must have been born in New England, or one 
parent and a husband may have been born in New 
England. Mrs. Alfred Mills Judson is the President of the 
society, and Mrs. B. B. Kenyon, No. 232 West Eighty- 
seventh Street, New York, is 
the Secretary, from whom appli- 
cation blanks may be obtained. 
The total number of members is 
about four hundred and eighteen. 














The Society of 
Daughters of Holland 
Dames was incor- 
porated in 1895. The 
object of the society is 
to promote and cherish 
the memories and virtues 
of the Dutch ancestors 
of its members, and to 
collect genealogical and historical documents relating to 
the Dutch in America. It also proposes to erect some 
commemorative and durable memorial to be a lasting 
tribute to the early Dutch settlers. The membership of 
the society is composed of women over twenty years of age 
who are lineal descendants of Hollanders, 
resident in America, in the English and 
Dutch Colonies, before 1700, and who 
performed honorable services thereto. 
An invitation issued by a unanimous 
vote of the patronesses is essential to 
admission to this society, which is lim- 
ited to one hundred members, who must 
reside in New York City and the Hudson 
River Valley. Associate members to the 
number of fifty may be ro: from other cities. The 
initiation fee is five dollars, and the annual dues are five 
dollars. Mrs. William Gihon is Directress-General ; Mrs. 
Alexander Crawford Chenoweth, No. 41 East Fifty-ninth 
Street, New York, is the Deputy Directress-General. 
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The Order of Descendants of Colonial Governors 
was formed in January, 1896, to unite with all patriotic 
societies in promoting their purpose. Membership 
is limited to members of the Societies of Colonial 
Dames, Mayflower Descendants, and 
Sons of the Colonial Wars, who are in 
direct descent from a Governor or Acting 
Governor prior to 1750. Applicants 
must file their line of descent, with all 
dates, from the Governor through whom 
they seek admission. The membership 
is two hundred, and is an honorary one, 
there being no annual dues. The Presi- 
dent is Mrs. Mary Harrison Shields, Presi- 
dent of the Colonial Dames of Missouri. 
The Secretary is Miss Mary Cabell 
Richardson, of Covington, Kentucky. 
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CH an event had never happened in the 
Gilead poor-house before. Little Job 
Flint squirmed all over with excite- 
ment when he handed the large 
square envelope to Cap’n Bill Lord. 
He had been obliged to run the 
gauntlet with it, for when the post- 
mistress had mentioned the letter aside 
to her husband old Peter Farley had 
overheard, and young Gideon Beck, and Mary Olive 
Pillsbury, the ca etm and they had each waylaid little Job 
on the way home and demanded to examine the envelope, 
and Mary Olive Pillsbury had asserted that it was surely 
intended for Captain Lord, who had been a summer 
visitor to Gilead, and claimed, with some excitement, that 
it should be opened to settle the question; and old Peter 
Farley, who put on his spectacles, and after a long scrutiny 
discovered the postmark Poncatuck, remarked that it 
wa'n’t in reason to believe that Cap’n Bill had an invite 
from Poncatuck when he hadn’t no folks there, and it was 
his belief that it wa’n’t nothing but an advertisement. 


- 


Then when little Job reached the poor-house there was 
Grace Holliday’s fish-net let down from her window, and 
Grace pleaded wildly, with tears, when she saw the letter ; 
sie was mildly insane, and every day for thirty years when 





THE POSTMISTRESS HAD MENTIONED THE LETTER ASIDE TO 
HER HUSBAND” 


any one returned from the post-office she had let down her 
fish-net for the letter that never came. 

Caddy Flint, his mother, was the last obstacle that 
little Job had to overcome. She was a woman of forty- 
five, seamed and battered by misfortune, but her broad 
smile diffused cheer like a hearth-fire. Intercepting little 
Job in the entry she turned the envelope upside down 
and round about. ‘‘Cap’n Bill has got an invite to the 
millionaire weddin’ in New York, or mebbe only to the 
Saratogy convention ; anyway the doctor will be hoppin’,’’ 
she said gayly. 

Cap’n Bill looked frightened ; the letter shook in his 
withered hand like a leaf in the wind ; in the days when 
there had been events in Cap’n Bill’s life they had been 
chiefly unfortunate ones. 

Little Dr. Purdy, the horse doctor, who had just gone 
into winter quarters at the poor-house, stepped to his side 
and inspected the handwriting—ornate like a copy-book. 

‘“The one that wrote it had beautiful learnin’. My 
nephew down to Lubec writes like that. You don’t 
expect ’twas meant for nobody else, do you?”’ he said. 

“I’m ’most afear’d to open it,” 
quavered Cap'n Bill. 

*‘Land sakes, it won’t p’ison you!” 
exclaimed the poormistress, a wiry little 
woman, who looked and was aggressive, 
but was very apt to capitulate suddenly 
to a stronger will. 

‘“‘ As like as not you’ve had a fortune 
left you,’’ said Stephen Wick, who read 
the story-papers. 

‘*L wouldn’t make no rash promises 
till I found out how much 'twas,”’ said 
the poormistress facetiously. The cue 
was taken by others, and more or less 
witless gibes assailed Cap’n Bill from all 
quarters of the living-room. 

- 

Nerved either by the raillery or by the 
unjust aspersions Cap’n Bill borrowed 
Dr. Purdy’s jackknife and proceeded 
cautiously to open the letter. He had 
Silently wrestled with and overcome a 
temptation to retire with the letter to his 
own room; it is doubtful whether he could have faced 
the obloquy that would have followed him; moreover 
he felt that it would not be an honorable course. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Elihu Givens request the honor of your 
presence at the wedding of their daughter, Eldora,”’ etc. 
The Cap'n read it, to the last word, his tremulous voice 
growing firm and proud. When he raised his head and 
looked around at his friends the anxiety and trouble had 
dropped from his face like a mask. It was radiant, and a 
quaint, cherubic sweetness, which had been overborne by 
anxiety, was disclosed. He read the invitation all over 
again, even to ‘19 Mulberry Street, Poncatuck,’’ and 
then, by request of the company, Dr. Purdy read it. | 

‘“Eldory Givens is gettin’ married,’ then explained 
Cap'n Bill, beaming around the circle. ‘‘ And she told 
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her folks to invite me. It’s all in printin’, so that must 
have been the way of it. I ain’t acquainted with them.’’ 

‘*That’s the way weddin’ invitations are always wrote 
out,”’ explained Dr. Purdy, with an air of worldly wisdom. 
‘*l’m some acquainted in Poncatuck myself, but I don’t 
know as ever I heard of no Givenses there.’’ 

‘*She kep’ school here last summer, Eldory Givens 
did,’’ said Cap’n Bill, still beaming radiantly around. 
‘* She used to like to hear about my v’yages, and long o’ 
that and my helpin’ little Job with his jography lessons, 
and carryin’ her catnip for the kitten she picked up in the 
road, why, we got pretty well acumaaed. 

But I don’ know as I should have expected 
to be remembered. Eldory never men- 
tioned she had a beau when she was here.”’ 
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“That ain’t the whole of it,’’ remarked 
little Job, who had picked up the envelope 
as it fell from Cap’n Bill’s trembling hand. 

Cap’n Bill’s face grew troubled again as 
he drew a second inclosure from the en- 
velope ; he feared lest it should rescind 
the invitation, or show it to be a mistake. 

‘It’s a letter from her—from Eldory,’’ 
he explained dutifully, while his lip trem- 
bled. A thin slip of paper fluttered from 
it, which little Job picked up and held, his 
waiting alleviated by the importance of his 
position. 

The Cap’n permitted himself to read 
silently although old Mrs. Tibbetts mut- 
tered that folks was terrible private. 

‘*She’s sent me a check, Eldory has,’’ 
he said, after a long delay. ‘‘She says 
her uncle has sent her consid’able money 
for a weddin’ present, and she’s marryin’ 
well, besides, and she thinks twenty-five 
dollars may come in handy toward gettin’ 
me some weddin’ fixin’s and paying my fare to 
Poncatuck.”’ Cap’n Bill ended in a childish laugh that 
was half a sob, so deeply was he moved. 

**T shouldn’t think of goin’ to.a weddin’ ’mongst any of 
my friends in Poncatuck in a suit that didn’t cost but 
twenty-five dollars,’’ said the little horse doctor. 

‘*T was calculatin’ that I had a pair of Sunday trousers 
that would do first-rate—if they ain’t all eat up by moths, 
put away where I can’t take care of ’em,’’—with a glance 
of reproach at the poormistress—‘‘and then I could 
have a litthke money for tobacco and such.”’ 

The Cap’n cast a suggestive, placating glance at his 
comrade, but in the little doctor’s envious soul the rankle 
of the wedding invitation was too sharp to be assuaged 
by the prospect of tobacco. 

The Cap’n heaved a sigh but resumed his plans: 

‘**T expect I can get a ready-made coat and vest consid- 
‘able cheap, when they’re sellin’ off down to the corner.’’ 

‘* But you’ve got to be spry; the weddin’s next Thurs- 
day,”’ said the poormistress briskly. 

Cap’n Bill looked at her blankly. 

‘*l guess mebbe I shall make up my mind to have a 
new necktie, too,’’ he said; ‘‘somethin’ that’s a little 
tasty without bein’ too gay.”’ 

‘“A handsome purple—not too dark—would be the 
thing,’’ said Caddy Flint, leaning reflectively on her broom. 

‘“White is wore to weddin’s ’mongst folks that’s of 
any account,”’ said the horse doctor. 

‘‘Land sakes! You don’t think the Cap’n is goin’ to 
get married himself ?’’ exclaimed old Mrs. ‘Tibbetts. 

It was to be observed that the women’s sympathy 
was mounting with the occasion. Dr. Purdy’s was still 
bound by the corroding chains of envy. 
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The poormistress, and, in fact, all his friends, even 
Caddy Flint, who was intuitively tender to human weak- 
ness, had strenuously urged him to begin his preparations 
at once, lest a change in the weather 
should bring upon him the grip of his 
old foe, rheumatism. But the Cap’n, 
like Mrs. John Gilpin, though bent on 
pleasure had a frugal mind. He eagerly 
questioned every one who came near him 
concerning the price of clothing and the 
probability of a ‘‘closing-out sale”’ at 
the clothing store at the corner; he sat 
for half a day in the store, a social centre 
in Gilead, to obtain prudent counsel. 

When the morning arrived on which 
he had resolved to go to the corner he 
was almost overthrown by the refusal of 
the horse doctor to accompany him. He 
had a high opinion of Dr. Purdy’s knowl- 
edge of the world and business abilities, 
and these qualities seemed to him neces- 
sary to the purchase of a wedding coat. 

Little Job drove him in the poor-farm 
wagon, and at the last moment he invited 
Stephen Wick to go with them. 

Stephen had suffered a paralytic shock 
and was infirm of tongue; the Cap’n 
reflected that his slowness of speech would render him a 
more deliberate and less dangerous counselor. 
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It was the unexpected that happened, and this was, as 
Cap'n Bill afterward explained, what ‘‘upsot’’ him. It was 
Stephen Wick who counseled moderation in the expend- 
iture for clothes—with the private view to the possible 
purchase of light literature, and little Job who displayed a 
knowledge of styles and values that would have astonished 
any one but his mother, who had long suspected him of 
being ‘“‘ high-minded.”’ 

Bewildered between his two advisers the Cap’n suddenly 
recalled to mind his cinnamon-colored summer suit, which 
for seven years had been sacredly reserved for Sundays. 





THE SCHOOLMISTRESS AND THE 
CHILDREN 
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‘If it is a little mite light-colored for this time of year 
it will be all the more fittin’ for a weddin’. Caddy will 
clean it up for me and I’ll give it a brushin’. I declare 
I wonder how I never come to think of it before.’’ 

The relief in the Cap'n’s face, as he turned away from 
the long-suffering salesman, seemed to smooth out its 
wrinkles. But the dejection of his younger counselor 
suddenly smote him. Little Job was a person of strong 
views, especially on matters of propriety and fashion, and 
he liked to have those views received with respect on the 
rare occasions when his habitual reticence permitted him 
to express them. Even to select and assist at the purchase 
of stylish garments was a joy, and great was little Job’s 
disappointment at the Cap’n’s inability to rise to his mag- 
nificent opportunity. 

“Such undertakin’s ain’t fittin’ for a man of my years 
that’s been used, for quite a spell, to a peaceful life,’* said 
the Cap'n wearily, as he went out. And then he suddenly 
caught sight of little Job, who had turned at the door and 
flattened his nose wistfully against the glass. 

The Cap’n turned radiantly to the not over-ready clerk. 

‘*T don’t know how I come not to think of it before,” 
he explained to the salesman and to the unsympathetic 
Stephen Wick. ‘‘Seein’ I’ve got consid’able means and 
ain’t really in need of clothes myself, 
I'll look at jackets and trousi’s for little 
boys; I shouldn’t wonder if Job would 
like to pick ’em out for himself.’’ 

And little Job, believing in Heaven, 
clothed himself in raiment that satisfied 
his esthetic taste, and strode the streets 
in the nipping air, refusing to don his 
overcoat. 

Leaving the clothing store the Cap’n 
halted upon the sidewalk instead of 
turning his steps toward the tavern 
where they had left their equipage. 

‘*I was kind of thinkin’ of a little 
green tea for Mis’ Tibbetts ; when there 
ain’t nothin’ but Hyson that seems to 
suit you it’s real hard to do without it,’”’ 
he said. ‘‘ And mebbe a handsome rib- 
bon for her cap, seein’ women’s wom- 
en,”’ he added in an apologetic murmur. 

** Don’t you do no such a thing,”’ said 
Stephen Wick in an energetic half-whis- 
per. ‘‘I don’ know asthe tea would seem 
so perticular, but women are terrible 
apt to put meanin’s to such attentions.”’ 

The Cap’n looked troubled; a pinky 
color even showed upon his seamy 
cheeks; he found it bewildering, too, 
to be stayed by strong prudence where he had fortified 
himself against recklessness. He stood firm and bought 
some little fixin’s for the poormistress and Caddy Flint, 
and later he got the pound of tea and a little worsted 
cape for Mrs. Tibbetts. 

These fixin’s, consisting of a pair of gloves and a 
lace handkerchief for each, having been purchased with 
much care, the Cap’n declared his intention to buy a box 
of cigars to be presented to Dr. Purdy, with the under- 
standing that they were to be shared with his comrades. 

‘* You’re spendin’ that money awful fast,’’ gasped little 
Job, a sense of his responsibility breaking in upon him. 

‘*l’ve put enough to pay my fare to Poncatuck and 
back in this inside pocket,’’ explained the Cap’n, not a 
little proud of his prudence. ‘‘When you’ve done that 
why you know you've got solid ground under your feet.” 
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‘** You ain’t got your necktie !’’ cried little Job. 

They were back at the tavern, and the Cap’n had his 
feet on the fender of the sooty stove in the office, while 
he felt constantly of his bulging pockets. 

‘It didn’t seem hardly worth the while to buy jest for 
once,’’ he half whispered to little Job, ‘‘so I’ve concluded 
to borrow Dr. Purdy’s striped purple and yellow one that 
he wore to the cattle fair.’’ 

They held jubilee at the poor-house over Cap'n Bill's 
presents. The Cap’n’s gracious sense of affluence had 
diffused itself around the whole circle, and the prisoners 
of poverty forgot their chains. 

And the day before the wedding, Caddy, after she had 
laid awake in the night thinking the matter over, re- 
minded him that he had not bought the bride a wedding 
present. She did so at the breakfast-table, and the poor- 
mistress wondered at her want of tact, and Dr. Purdy, 
who, when he was not pursued by the green-eyed monster, 
had a tenderness for his old comrade, remarked that 
weddin’ presents were gettin’ to be thought kind of com- 
mon in the society that he had been accustomed to. 

A gleam of hope kindled in the Cap’n’s blue eyes. 
‘*There’s my fare money,’’ he murmured. 

‘1 was thinking of that—if you didn’t care a dreadful 
sight about goin’ ’twould get her something pretty.”’ 

The Cap’n muttered huskily but eagerly that he ex- 
pected Eldory would think it strange if he didn’t send 
something. When Caddy said if he didn’t feel able to go 
to the corner it would be a day’s outing for the poor- 
mistress and her to go, tears of joy filled his eyes. 

There was a weighty discussion as to what the prescnt 
should be, in which Dr. Purdy and little Job came out 
strongly. But the Cap’n took his comrades aside. 

‘They'll think a sight of pickin’ it out themselves— 
women folks!’’ he said indulgently. ‘‘ They’ll get their 
share of the weddin’ that way.” 

In fact, the poormistress and Caddy went off gayly, 
as those do whose holidays are rare, and Providence had 
sent a balmy wind, 
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little Job, thedriver, 
in his new suit, to 
dispense with his 
unfashionable 
overcoat. 

Cap'n Bill, witha 
great sigh of relief, 
settled himself in 
an old, chintz- 
covered chair in 
the sunshine, and 
realized the joy of 
life as he had 
never been able to 
do in the storm and 
stress his sensitive 
nature had made 
for him in the days 
of his strength. 


which permitted 
a | 





Cap’N BILL IN AN OLD CHINTZ-COVERED 
CHAIR 
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Z~ NEVER knew her to refer to him in any way 
MAS other than as “ Lad,’’ or ‘‘my Lad,’’ but then 
beta she referred to him little enough in any way, 
Wiese for she was not one of those women who tell 
; all their heart history in a single monologue, 
2 ” neither was she one of those who invite 
Pufiat %..: uestioning. When she mentioned ‘him ”’ 
am the name slipped from her in a way half shy, 
but wholly endearing. It rippled from her lips gently, as 
a word one loves to say. ‘‘Lad’’ was a myth to me at 
first, | could not realize him. But presently he became 
a reality, and was part of my life, for Ellen’s sake. 

Ellen and I were classmates, and, for a while, room- 
mates. After commencement our ways diverged widely. 
Ellen went abroad to study, and I took up wifehood and 
motherhood in turn in a dear little town in Massachusetts, 
only to lay both sweet burdens down within three years, 
and thereafter move to Boston with an idea of finding a 
new thread by which to lay hold of active life again. In 
Boston I came across Ellen, as one will happen upon 
friends in this big world, and my heart went out to her in 
a way I have never been able to define. She was teach- 
ing vocal music. I was writing 4 “+ bits of things 
and studying a good deal at the library. After some 
visiting back and forth in an increasingly intimate fashion, 
we took up our abode together in a wee apartment, and 
there kept ‘“‘Ideai Hall,’’ as nearly as two women may. 
We missed masculine presence less than most women, 
for I had my precious memory, and Ellen seemed to have 
some secret wealth which kept her life rich and glad. 
But for the absence of little children there was nothing 
to compensate. However, we ‘‘borrowed”’ children 
when we could, and when we could not we went a-visitin 
among several homes where our coming was the signa 
for a general hubbub in the nursery. We openly bemoaned 
the childlessness of our abode, but of its other lack we 
seldom spoke. Gradually, however, | became conscious 
of this influence in Ellen’s life, and gradually I have 
learned all I know about him whom she called ‘‘Lad.’’ I 
never had any great illuminating moments concerning 
him or her, everything came to me in the manner of a 
slow unfolding, day after day adding to the whole almost 
imperceptibly by the putting forth of one more petal. 


+. 


T= first thing that dawned upon me in connection with 

‘‘Lad’’ was an impression that on Tuesdays and 
Fridays Ellen seemed to wear an air indefinably different 
from other days. Sometimes she was sad, with a kind of 
sweet sadness removed from bitterness, and sometimes 
she was glad, with a gentle joy that seemed to fill her 
heart to overflowing. 1| think we had been living together 
all of six weeks or two months before I found out, or 
rather before it came to me, that these were the days 
when ‘‘ Lad’s”’ letters came. They were written on blue 
linen paper in a bold, firm hand, and I grew to love to 
take them from the postman and hand them to her; 
partly because I loved the expression on her face as she 
reached out for one, and partly because it came to be one 
of the small pleasures of my life to participate even so 
slightly in her joy. Once in a while there would be no 
letter, and I would go back to her with a guilty feeling, 
as if I had failed of some kindly deed. 

When I gave her a letter she would smile 7 at me 
brightly, with the pretty, conscious air of a schoolgirl 
caught in a love affair. She knew that I knew there was 
an unsharable joy in her heart, and that I was glad for her 
and with her. Perhaps it was my widowhood which 
increased her disinclination to talk about her love. I 
have often thought that she had a dread of seeming to 
gloat over me, dear heart! Perhaps, though, that had 
nothing to do with it. One of the charms which made 
Ellen still a fresh interest and delight to you when other 
folks had long ago begun to pall, was the fact that you 
never absolutely Tacided upon anything about her except 
her womanliness and her sincerity. Of these you were 
always sure, once you knew her. wrees this you could 
expect no certainty. It might be that you understood 
her, and then again it might be that you did not. But 
always and in either case you loved her. 

‘Lad ”’ had given her a ring, set simply, with an exqui- 
site opal, for her birthday, which he said (so she told me, 
holding it up with a serious air for me to see) reminded 
him of her, with its myriad flecks of light glancing and 
gleaming just underneath the soft, milky surface of pure, 

earl-like white. She never parted with that ring for an 
instant, and I have seen her, at times, sitting meditativel 
turning it round and round on her finger, and looking at it 
with an expression on her face which seemed to me, 
fanciful that I am, to be full of determination that in her 
life, as in the ring, the pearl purity should always veil the 
glancing fires—for his dear sake, the ‘‘Lad’’ she loved. 
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T WAS when she first told me about the ring, on my not- 

ing it admiringly, that she used the expression ‘‘ Lad.”’ 

It did not seem to occur to her that I might not know who 

‘*Lad”’ was, nor did I hesitate an instant to connect the 

ring and the name with the blue letters. After that she 

referred to him when occasion demanded, half shyly, but 
with a straightforward modesty. 

‘*Lad”’ liked pink, she said once, which was the reason 
she almost always had a touch of it about her, even 
though ‘‘ Lad”’ was not there to see. And ‘‘Lad’”’ loved 
certain of her songs, I knew, by the way she sang them. 
When I come to think it over I am fain to believe that if 
any other girl, living in the house with me month in and 
month out, had told me no more particulars than Ellen 
did, I should have been mystified. But if Ellen had 
cuddled close to me at night and whispered that ‘‘ Lad”’ 
was ‘‘a dear thing and was going to marry her as soon as 
he had money enough,”’ I know now that I should have 
felt chills of incongruity clear to my marrow. It isn’t 
that I utterly disapprove of confidences, nor that Ellen 
did. It simply wasn’t in her, that was all. 

The nearest she ever came to the ordinary girl- 
outpouring was in times like this. Of a dusk, some winter 
evening, maybe, Ellen would come in from a round of 
lessons, and, waiting only to take off her wraps, would say 
to me plaintively : 

** Bettie, may I put my head down on you somewhere? 
I’m not particular where—your lap or anywhere—I’m so 
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tired!’’ And then she would stretch out on our big couch 
and lie with her head in my lap for hours while I 
‘**smoothed ’’ her hair with a caressing touch. 

At first I knew no better, in spite of my woman’s heart, 
than to think that these occasions were due to physical 
weariness, and I remonstrated with Ellen against the 
folly of ‘‘overdoing.’’ But she cried, as a tired person 
will cry, and said that it wasn’t her feet that pained her, 
but (resentfully) her heart. Some days it was when there 
had been no letter, and Ellen found the ordinary annoy- 
ances of a teacher’s day less bearable on that account. 
Some days it was due to no special disappointment, but, 
perhaps, only to certain trivial things, that, taken together, 
wore on her, and finally, combined with nervous exhaus- 
tion, upset the fine equilibrium of her soul and made way 
for the waters of bitterness. No need to tell any one 
that this is the dear penalty of loving, when trifles make 
the world, and trifles mar its restful peace. 
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A‘ CHRISTMAS I went home to my ‘‘ Lad’s”’ parents, who 

would have kept me always if they could, or, let me 
say, if a life of coddling could have helped as a life of effort 
did, to assuage the aching emptiness in my heart. Ellen 
went to New York. ‘‘Lad”’ lived in New York, and also, 
incidentally and providentially, an aunt of Ellen’s. I 
had just one little scrap of a letter from Ellen in the two 
weeks we were separated. She had arrived safely and 
was very well, the letter said. She had been to the opera 
twice and was going again on the evening of the day she 
wrote. Nobody would have thought her a poor music 
teacher to have seen her sitting in the best seats, wearin 
a pink silk frock and a great bunch of violets. This 
was about all, except her dearest love to me, and the 
assurance that she would ‘tell all about it’’ when she 
got home again. Not a word of ‘Lad,’ but the lilting 
ioyousness of his presence was in every line and every 
syllable of what she wrote. 

Ellen came home the day after I did. She was a little 
lonesome at first, and ‘‘cuddled close’? to me a good 
deal, though without saying anything in particular. She 
made certain very ‘‘ personally impersonal ’’ observations, 
however, which were all I needed to show me the current 
of her thoughts. Said she used to think it was enough 
for any one to love and know that love was returned, but 
was convinced now that love was not so altogether spirit- 
ual ; affinity of soul was not all, there was a large element 
of ‘‘Touch me with your hands, my dear.’’ Did I not 
think so? Yes, indeed, I did! 

She missed his actual presence more now than she 
would after a few weeks had passed, and she had grown 
accustomed again to not seeing him except at long inter- 
vals. I understood! I had Tuan home, where every 
turn brought me into contact with some intimate memory 
of my ‘‘ Lad,’’ and I was smarting under the pain of a 
thousand little losses, which were only a part of the one 
great loss—smarting as | should not, quite, in a month 
hence, please God! Opened wounds cannot always 
flow. When I was stranger to grief I almost wished they 
might. It seemed disloyal to think of only scars where 
once the wounds had been. Thank God, we change! 
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TH blue letters came regularly, and Ellen gradually 
resumed her girlishness, which was the more beauti- 
ful in her because it sat upon a womanliness that was 
strong and deep and true. Ellen was enthusiastic, and 
perhaps it was that which kept so alive in her the sweetest 
art of the spirit of a little child, even while she was tak- 
ing on the experiences of a woman. 

One Tuesday morning no letter came, and I all but hated 
‘* Lad ”’ for the pain I saw in Ellen’s eyes when I returned 
to the breakfast-table with only a note for myself and no 
blue envelope for her. On Wednesday, onen she was 
out, a telegram came for her. J signed for it with trem- 
bling fingers, and sat down in chill suspense to await her 
return. I tried to tell myself that telegrams sometimes 
had wondrous pleasant cing in them—that this partic- 
ular one might be to tell her that ‘‘ Lad” was coming to 
see her, and that was why he did not write. But instinct 
was stronger than reason, and instinct told me that there 
was cruelty in the little yellow missive. 

At noon Ellen came in. I heard her coming up the 
stairs, and though I had had that telegram for an hour I 
had not decided how I should give it to her. I knew, the 
moment I saw her face, that this was one of her “‘ falling- 
barometer ’’ days, as she called them—one of the days 
she described when she said to me: “‘ Bettie, do you ever 
wake up in the morning with a feeling of deep depression 
for which you cannot account? Do you try to shake it 
off by going over in your mind all the details of your past, 
present pom probable future, and assuring yourself that 
you have no cause for special blues to-day, except it be 
dyspepsia? And the more you try to ‘reason away’ the 
depression, the more it grows and deepens?” Yes, I 
knew those days, I told her, and so the expression had 
crept into our lives that, on certain days, the barometer 
was falling. Ellen’s was falling to-day, perhaps in pre- 
monition of that telegram. I gave it to her without 
parley. I could think of nothing to say, with that burden 
on my mind, so I held out the yellow thing, with the 
forlorn little speech, ‘‘ Ellen, dear, a message came for 
you this morning.’’ (To my notion the word ‘‘ message”’ 
sounded less dreadful than ‘‘telegram,’’ but that was 
the only amelioration I was able to make.) 
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| WAS afraid to watch her face as she tore it open and 

read. I waited to hear her cry out, but she didn’t. 
*** Lad’ is sick,’’ she said presently. ‘‘It says, ‘Have 
touch of pneumonia, can’t write for a week or so. Don’t 
worry.’’’ I drew a breath of relief that the news was no 
worse. If Ellen felt any such relief she did not show it. 
Her face was a study. Unaccustomed to illness as she 
was pneumonia was as full of terrors to her as death itself, 
almost. I used to know the feeling. Before I had fought 
so many and so long battles with disease I always suffered 
all the pangs of hopelessness, all the agonies of despair, 
even before I knew what the matter was. All this fear 
was writ in Ellen’s face. I tried to explain a little. I 
thanked God, then, for my woman’s heart, with its 
experience in suffering. I could know just how Ellen 
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would listen to my assurances and would not believe 
them, but how, in some way not explainable, and that, 
perhaps, only women can understand, she would get a 
grain of comfort from them, in spite of herself, and even 
without realizing that she got it. She listened to me 
passively as I explained the small proportion of danger in 
a case taken in time and well nursed, and so forth. One 
might have thought, for all the interest she showed, that 
she wished I would have done and leave her to the pain 
she must suffer alone. But I knew. 

It was nightfall before that look of agonized apprehen- 
sion had faded from her eyes, and in its place was that 
glory of tender yearning that shone thence for may days. 
Ellen, being so very much of a woman, was full of the 
maternal instinct, as a matter of course. And the 
maternal instinct is a vital power in the love of good and 
tender women. Women like Ellen love one man among 
men with a love which may — in attraction, or fascina- 
tion, or respect, or otherwise, but which takes on, sooner 
or later, a tenderness in which is the essence of the spirit 
maternal. It was that spirit which shone from Ellen’s 
face while “‘ Lad” lay ill in New York. She longed to 
be with him, her heart hungered for the sweet privilege 
of ministering to him in eos needs of a strong man 
which constitute a woman’s tenderest pleasures. 
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WoOrP came to Ellen every day, and in two weeks 

“‘Lad’”’ was about again; in a month or so he had 
all but forgotten the circumstance of his illness, I dare say, 
but Ellen never forgot, nor did I. It was an experience to 
Ellen. It taught her things she had not realized before. 

Those spring days Ellen used to get, now and then, a 
little purple box, on Saturday mornings, marked: ‘‘ Cut 
flowers. No delay.’’ It held a bunch of sweet violets, 
wrapped in wet cotton—a day older than she could have 
bought at the corner of our own street, and correspond- 
ingly less odorous, but few things more precious have 
gone through the mails, I will warrant, than those violets. 

Ellen loved poetry, but as far as I know she wrote but 
one poem in all her life, and that, if it had ever needed a 
name, should have been called simply, ‘‘ Lad.’’ He had 
sent her a dear little white and gold book of selections 
called ‘‘ Because I Love You,’’ and one day, when I 
picked it up to read, a paper fluttered out. The merest 
glance showed that it was something in stanzas—probably 
a poem that Ellen had liked and copied from somewhere 
to put with this treasured book. There were four stanzas 
in Ellen’s writing, and they were signed with her initials. 
Perhaps, judged by the regular standards, they were not 
even poetry. Certainly they were no formidable rival to 
those ‘‘ Sonnets From the Portuguese,’’ of which we were 
both so fond. But they have always been inexpressibly 
dear to me—those sixteen lines—and that day my eyes 
filled and then overflowed before I had finished reading 
the second stanza. I read: 


‘* Because I love you, dear,— 
Because my heart sings all day long, 
A song of love, a new sweet song, 
I find I love the whole world more. 


** Because I love you, dear,— 
I love the little ones I pass, 
And see, in each dear lad and lass, 
The flower of love like ours, dear heart. 


‘‘ Because I love you, dear,— 
I’m tenderer than I’ve ever been, 
The thought of you comes in between 
Me and an impulse less than true. 


** Because I love you, dear,— 
Ah! what in all the world is there 
I cannot suffer, cannot dare? 
Because you're all the world to me.”’ 
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|‘ JUNE of that year ‘‘Lad’’ came for her. They had been 

waiting five years, it seemed, five years of looking 
forward to a four-room ‘‘ apartment,”’ as, perhaps, no two 
ever looked forward to a throne, five years in which Ellen 
had given up, with a glad heart, the prospect of success 
as a concert singer for the prospect of ‘‘ Lad,’’ some time, 
and an indeterminate present of a teacher’s drudgery ; 
five years in which ‘‘Lad”’ had toiled and been true. It 
was a very ordinary sort of love story—perhaps nothing 
could have been more ordinary. But to me it seemed the 
second in beauty in all the world, and to them, ah! dear 
heart ! to them it was, and is, without measure of precious- 
ness anywhere. I, for my part, have never been able to 
express sufficiently my gratitude for the little, silent part 
I was allowed to play in this love drama of Ellen’s and 
‘*Lad’s.”’? It came to me with a tender message in my 
widowhood, and taught me to be glad that I had lived and 
loved, and suffered, and so been brought into touch with 
the world of love and suffering. 

In April we began preparations for that coming of the 
bridegroom for his own. I sang with Ellen, as we 
stitched dainty cambric and sewed tiny lace ruffles to 
fairy garments and ran baby ribbons through the headings 
of frills, to give a bridal finish. On a great, red-letter 
day we bought the bridal gown, and felt sure that all 
Boston must feel an extra charge of joyousness in the air 
in honor of so great, so supreme an event. 
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Te wedding was to be in “‘ our flat,’’ in spite of the urging 
of that New York aunt that it be held in her home. 
Ellen had no parents, so she planned her wedding for 
seven o’clock of a June evening, in our little parlor 
with its bay-window facing west. Ellen loved twilight 
ayes & She wanted to be married in the half-light, 
she said, and hoped she’d die in it, too. The wedding 
guests were to number seventeen, and there was to be 
salad, and coffee, and an ice, besides the bride’s cake and 
the groom's; then there were to be ‘‘ever so many’”’ 
vases of flowers, and oh, so many things to think of and 
lan for, we thought, feeling that never before had so 
important a ceremony devolved upon two women for sole 
management and attention. 

‘‘Lad” wasn’t coming until the very last minute, so 
as to leave all possible time for the honeymoon, in his 
limited leave from bread-winning. And so it was only 
‘*the night before,’’ as we were sitting, two tired, but 
happy, women in the dusk, thinking ‘long, long 
thoughts,’”’ that there was a quick, springing step on the 
stairs, a ring at our bell outside the door, and I heard 
Ellen get to the door somehow, almost at a single bound, 
while, from the dim duskiness of our little hall, I heard 
her voice, surcharged with absolute joy, saying: 

**Lad! dear Lad!”’ 
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By Anna Maxwell Huntington 


DESIGNED AND MADE BY THE AUTHOR 


OVER the cushion (No. 4) with silesia and 
organdy, finishing the edges with a ruffle of 
both silesia and organdy neatly hemmed, the 
lawn one being 
about half an inch deeper 
than the other. If the 
cushion is round or oval 
allow twice the circum- 
ference for fullness; if 
square, twice the length 
of one side extra for the 
corners ; quarter the ruf- 
fles and gather with a 








ILLUSTRATION NO. 1 


double thread. Cut a 
piece of lawn the size 
of the top of the cush- 
ion and baste it on; be 
sure the piece cut has 
a pleasing section of 
ILLUSTRATION No. 2 the printed pattern. 
Tack the gathered ruf- 
fle over the edge of the 
lawn one, cover the raw edges with laddering run with 
ribbon, and place rosettes at the four corners. 
Another style (No. ro), still using printed lawn for 
the top of the cushion, can be made in the same man- 
ner, except that China silk is used instead of silesia 
for the ruffle, and a satin cushion takes the place of 
the muslin-covered one. Satin ribbon is used in the 
laddering. 
The ruffle 
over the 
China silk 
one should 
be either of 
point d’ esprit 
or imitation 
Valenciennes 
lace, which is 
very dainty. 
A cushion 
of this sort 
would be 
especially 
appropriate 
for the dress- 
ing-table of a 
young girl. 
+ 
LL of the 
cushions 
with ruffles 
are made on 
this principle. 
The cushion that is embroidered with violets (No. 6) is 
made of batiste. ‘The violets are worked in three shades 
of violet, one of pale pink and one of greenish white. 
Two of the violet shades are light and one shade of the 
violet quite dark, to be used on the dark lines in the heart 
of the flower, and also on one flower with two lighter 
shades to give an accent to the group. The pale pink 
blends 
with the 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 3 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 4 


light violet on the delicate 
flowers. There are a few 
threads of greenish white 
on the upper petal of the 
violet as it approaches the 
heart. The heart of the 
flowers is a French knot 
of gold-colored silk. The 
caves and stems are 
worked in delicate greens. 
Che cushion is covered in 
Nile green, and the silk 
ruffle is Nile green, over 
which is a batiste ruffle; 
tie hem is covered by lad- 
dering run with violet satin 
ribbon. Rosettes are on 
the corners, and the ruffle 


HE cushions (No. 3 and No. 8) have dainty designs 
embroidered in two shades of pale blue, the darker 
shades for the outline, and lighter one for the little flowers, 
a French knot or two of dark blue in the centre of the 































ILLUSTRATION NO. 6 


flowers. Fine batiste is used on these 
cushions also; it is so sheer that the color 
of the cushions shows nicely. The ruffle 
is of China silk to match the satin, and 
is covered by an imitation of Valen- 
ciennes lace. Bows finish each cor- 
ner; the ruffle is headed with 
laddering and with ribbon. 
¢ 

it lew oval cushion (No. 7) 
is covered with pale 
pink China silk, with ruffle 
to match. The batiste 
cover is embroidered in a 
quaint little border of a pale 
pink flower alternating with a pale green bell. 
The embroidered cushion (No, 1) is covered 
in Nile green; the batiste is embroidered ina 
Dresden pattern. The ornament resembling a 
basket holds various colored flowers, pale 
yellowish pink, grayish blue and pale violet 
flowers. The green used is pale and sage- 
colored. These harmonize with the yellow 
ornamental baslzet. The ruffles are Nile green 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 7 


silk and point d’ esprit, headed with laddering, and Nile green 
ribbon finished with a dainty bow. ; 
The small cushion (No. 11) has a white satin top, which is 


is headed with laddering. ILLUSTRATION No. 5 worked in outline stitch in green silk, edged each side with an 
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ILLUSTRATION NO. 8 


outline stitch of fine tinsel thread as 
thick as number thirty cotton. Span- 
gles one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter 
run through the wave line and each side 
of it. Tiny gold beads are used to sew 
the spangles on. A gimp conceals the 
edge of silk and lace ruffle. 





ILLUSTRATION NO. 9 


Nas college cushions may be inade of 
separate colored ribbons, or the 
college colors woven together in one 
band. ‘The ribbons are woven over the 
cushion (No. 5) as we were taught in 
the kindergarten to weave paper. The 
ribbon is tacked to the cushion at regular intervals to keep 
from slipping, and ends are used to hang the cushion up. 
The square college cushion (No. 9) is covered with college 
ribbons woven together, and the ends left about two 
inches longer than the top of the cushion, The ribbon 
used is number seven. ‘The ends of the ribbon that hang 
below the centre of 
the cushion are 
turned under ina 
point, and over- 
seamed. The small, 
round college cush- 
ion (No, 2) is cov- 
ered on the top with 
number two college 
ribbon, the dark and 
light edges being 
next to each other, 
which gives a wave 
effect to the weaving, 
One side of the 
cushion is covered 
with number seven 
ribbon to hide the 


ILLUSTRATION No, 10 


raw edge, and rib- 
bon rosettes of ap- 
propriate color are 
all around the side. 
- 

EGETABLES and 
fruits may be 
easily imitated in 
shape and_ color, 
stuffed with wool 
and used for pin- 
cushions. They are usually made of silk. Cover 
the vegetable with paper, and cut accurately the 
seam. Sew the scam on the machine, and stuff 
with wool. If a carrot or beet is to be imitated 
draw the top up, or overseam darts to form the 
neck ; let the silk project above the top of the vege- 
table, and paint it green for the leaves, if leaves are 
desired; if not, as in the sweet potato and parsnip, 
turn the ends in. The color is easily matched in 
water or aniline colors. The banana, white potato 
and cucumber are best made in 
three scctions lengthwise of the 
fruit or vegetable. Cut the pattern 
in sections, stitch on the machine, 
stuff and overseam neatly, then 
imitate color as near as possible. 
The tomato cushion is made of two 
circular pieces, and the indentation 
made with strands of silk drawn 
from the centre over the sides. 
With care an excellent imitation can be 
made. Muffins and waffles may be imi- 
tated in silk. They can be so scorched 
with a hot iron as to be quite deceptive. ILLus. No. 12 


ILLUSTRATION NO. 11 
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* 
“WHAT NOW ?” 


FEW years ago I saw one of my Srightest girl 
acquaintances graduate from her college. She 

‘had finished her valedictory: friends and 
teachers had heaped flowers and compliments 

upon her as the brightest star of the college year. She 
had used her time well: the joys of a hard-earned 
knowledge were hers: supreme satisfaction was written 
upon every line of her face. Flushed with the excitement 
of her victory she stepped out on the porch, and, brushing 
the hair back from her forehead, looked upon the outer 
expanse before her, and said: ‘‘ Well, I am through with 
this. What now?’’ And, in the same way, veledictorian 
or graduate, thousands of girls, finished with their studies, 
ask themselves, at this season of each year, ‘‘What now?” 


- 


GIRL reaches one of the most import 
ant times of her life when, with her 
school days behind her, she steps out 
upon the threshold of a new phase of 
life. Whatisshetodo? She has the power of knowledge 
within her. How will she use it? It is not an easy 
decision this. Confusing doubts, contention of feelings, 
meet her at every turn. And they are strange to her. 
At school or college her life was symmetrically planned 
for her. Each day had its prescribed studies ro duties, 
and the twenty-four hours moved along with easy precision. 
Now it is different. The home, when she returns to 
it, seems small in comparison with the college halls. 
The life of her parents seems a bit precise and circum- 
scribed compared to the hours of irlish companionships 
in college. She feels just a little shut in, cramped. She 
longs to put her knowledge to some use. But in what 
direction? How? Common duties seem hardly worthy 
of her! Home relations offer her no scope. Surely she 
must not shut her learning up in a cage! Naturally, a 
usefulness in the outer world suggests itself to her. A 
career becomes her thought and desire. 

It is a noble trait in a girl, when, returning home from 
college, she realizes the necessity for bread-winning, and 
feels impelled to put her knowledge to use for the benefit of 
those who have, perhaps, denied themselves much that 
she might profit. Under such conditions a girl has not 
much choice. Her duty is very clearto her. But where 
the desire for a career opens itself before a girl from simply 
an absorbing ambition, then it is that the road opens before 
her, and two diverging paths appear. The desire to do 
something in the world is ever laudable. But sometimes 
a young woman is apt to misconstrue the ‘‘ something ”’ 
and to see the wrong world. For all of us have two 
worlds in our lives: our own world and a world outside 
of us. Often our own world seems small to us, and we 
do not see it in the fiercer light of the larger world out- 
side of us. And here, unless she is very careful, the 
young woman just out of college, and standing on the 
threshold of a new life, may make her gravest mistake. 


= 


The Turning- 
Point in Many 
a Girl’s Life 


A Classic WISH it might be possible for every 
for Young girl, and especially for every girl who 
Women 


just at this season finishes her studies, to 
read a little book which lies beside me. It 
is called ‘‘ What is Worth While?”’ It has only thirty-two 
pages, but within those few pages has been compressed 
an amount of wisdom which we often find lacking in far 
more pretentious books. It is written by a young 
woman, Anna Robertson Brown, who prepared it as a 
paper to read before her Alumnz Association. From 
no single source that I know can a girl derive so much 
helpful benefit as from this modest but golden booklet. 
The author of this wonderful little classic for girls shows 
the great danger which besets the young woman who 
allows some intellectual ambition to be substituted for 
the simpler duties of life. Ambition, as Miss Brown 
very wisely says—and she speaks entirely to young 
women—is in many ways the most deadly foe to a young 
woman’s character. An intellectual ambition draws 
many a girl ower from her true place in life, and makes 
of her a cold, unloved and unhelpful woman, instead of a 
joyous, affectionate and unselfish blessing to home and 
friends. We need not try to annihilate ambition, this 
writer goes on to say in her clear way, but let us keep 
it within bounds: let us see to it that it holds a just 
proportion to our lives. We need not let our talents lie 
idle, nor neglect to make the most of them; there is a 
place and a grand work for them all. But let us keep 
their development forever subordinate to simple human 
duties, usually to be found at home. 


>” 


Our Mothers Very few lives are free—free to go and 
Before Our come, travel, read, study, write, think, 
Greek paint and sing at will. In the lives of 
; : most women these gifts are an aside in 
life, as it were, an underbreath. Most of us are beset 
with loving calls of toil, care, responsibility and quiet 
duties, which we must recognize, heed and obey. We 
must love our mothers more than our Greek. If the 
instinct of daughter, sister, wife or mother dies out of a 
college-bred woman, even in the course of a most 
brilliant career, the world will forget to love her: it will 
scorn her, and justly. If she does not make her surround- 
ings homelike wherever she is, whether she be teacher, 
artist, musician, writer, daughter at home, or a mother in 
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the household, and if she herself is not cheery and 
loving, dainty in dress, gentle in manner, and beautiful in 
soul, as every true woman ought to be, the world will 
feel that the one thing needful is lacking : vivid, tender 
womanliness, for which no knowledge, however profound, 
can ever compensate. It is better for a woman to fill a 
simple human part lovingly, better to be sympathetic in 
trouble, and to whisper a comforting message into but 
one grieving ear, than that she should make a path to 
Egypt and lecture to thousands on ancient Thebes. 


> 


A Girl's Te are the thoughts which should be 
Truest carefully weighed and considered b 
Living every young woman who stands to-day wit 

her college Tite behind her and a greater and 
fuller life before her. Let nothing lead her to forget— 
whatever else she may wish to be, whatever desire, 
ambition or longing may come to her—that, first of all, she 
was designed by God to be a woman: to live her life in 
true womanliness, so that she may be an inspiration, a 
strength, a blessing, not necessarily to a world, but, what 
is infinitely better, to those within her immediate reach 
whose lives are touched by hers. 

Perhaps my readers will pardon me if, in connection 
with these thoughts, I give them here a living help, a 
most expressive poem just sent to me by Mrs. Caroline 
Leslie Field, who sings as potently in verse as her mother, 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, beloved of every pure-hearted 
girl and woman, writes in prose : 


WITH HIGHEST HONOR 


Give me no strong, swift wings 
Of eagle, or of Roe 

Mine be the humbler heart that sings 

Amid all sweet and homely things, 

And clear, and free, its music flings, 

Nesting beside the hidden springs 
Of loyalty and love. 


For me, no hand of might, 
To batter down the wrong! 
Fain would I, rather, keep the light 
Of willing service burning bright, 
Make glad the day, serene the night, 
With faith unswerving point the right 
To those who shall be strong. 


No lonely glories, mine, 
Cold stars that cannot warm ! 
I claim the heritage divine 
Of those who pour their life like wine, 
That other lives may fruit, and shine, 
Rich clusters on the ripening vine— 
Brave beacons ’mid the storm. 


Nor laurel crown, nor bay, 
My deep desire can fill! 
But that at last, when dies the day, 
Leal men, and pure in heart, may say, 
‘Our mother armed us for the fray ; 
Her love, undaunted, led the way, 
Her love shall lead us still.”’ 


++ 
“GOING AWAY” IN SUMMER 


OST of our girls and women, from one cause or 
another, are physically weary when summer 
comes. Housekeeping exhausts many of our 
women, business cares eat into the vitality of 

hundreds of our girls, the round of social pleasures depletes 
the health of others. Whatever the cause, all are tired— 
tired out. A vacation comes, and they are off with a glad 
sigh of relief. But what does a vacation mean—to many of 
our young women especially? It is a time to be ‘‘on the 
go.”’ Every moment must be filled with some pleasure. 
Something must be crowded into every instant. A week 
or a fortnight, as the case may be, ‘‘is so short,’’ these 
released spirits say. At the end of their vacation they 
come home and they have had ‘“‘such fun, such a good 
time!’’ But are they rested? No, they confess that 
they feel tired. It is pretty hard to tell a girl who has 
only a week’s breathing spell in a whole year that she 
must not ‘‘race,’’ not tire herself out with pleasures. It 
is not an easy lesson for a woman, tired out from a year’s 
housework, to learn that during her brief respite she should 
simply pause. But to both the woman and the girl it is the 
change that they need : the rest their tired bodies actually 
crave. The wisest rest for thousands of tired girls and 
women this summer would be simply the satisfying rest 
that comes from doing nothing—from actual pause, from 
complete relaxation. Especially does this fact apply to 
the tired business girl and to the busy housewife. The 
standing posture of the girl behind the counter brings the 
same bodily exhaustion as does the tireless tread of the 
housekeeper through her rooms. To these women a 
vacation should mean bodily rest. The appropriate 
change for them is found in some quiet place where one 
may doze in a hammock and fall asleep over a book. To 
the busy housewife, who ‘‘never gets time to read,’’ her 
vacation ought to give her that ‘‘time.’’ The wisest 
exercise taken during the year’s vacation is the one that 
calls into play the set of muscles least used in the year’s 
vocation. Thus the teacher should drop her books 
absolutely. For her, and for the girl or woman of 
business who leads a sedentary life, outdoor sports, walk- 
ing and a constant open-air life are the needed relaxations. 
Whatever we do during the working days of the year is 
the one thing we should avoid doing when we drop our 
daily duties and have time distinctly our own. 


What “ Going Away” 
Really Means in its 
True Sense 


+ 

WE ALL speak of “ going 

away ’’ when we start on 
a vacation. But most of us do 
not ‘‘go away.”’ ‘‘ Going 
away’’ means cutting ourselves entirely free from every- 
thing that has entered into our lives during the year— 
away from things which have occupied us, away from 
disturbing troubles, away from depressing surroundings, 
away from one’s daily self to seek for one’s best self, 
away from familiar places and people. That is what true 
“going away’’ means—a time when everything is new; 
when novel surroundings will attract ; when new things 
will inevitably divert the mind. Such a change means 
a change in ourselves, in our thoughts, in our ideas, in 
our motives, in our outlook on everything. The idea 
that we must ever keep ourselves busy, even in vacation, 
so that the mind may not become rusted, is al! nonsense. 
An occasional mental vacuum is a splendid thing. Just 
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to sit or lie and do nothing is the healthiest kind of exer- 
cise. Such temporary forgetfulness always brings us 
back to thought and to the routine details of our life with 
renewed power to grasp and hold them. 


* 


E ALL need this ‘‘ going away”’ 
in this life of ours: girls, 
boys, women and men. But, as I 
say, we must go entirely away. 
No compromise will do here. It is because most of us 
have so little time for a change and a rest that we should 
make our change and rest as radical and beneficial as 
possible. And we must go away from familiar people as 
well as from familiar places. The advantage of a change 
of human companionship is unquestionable. This does 
not mean merely escaping from uncongenial people ; 
that, of course, is always a gain. But the best of friends 
are better friends for missing each other for a while. 
Neither business associates nor fellow-students should, to 
my mind, ever spend their vacations together. This is true 
even of close friends. Far better for the endurance of 
our friendships would it be if, during the vacation time, 
the most devoted friends should separate, each vacating 
her place in the other’s life to mutual advantage. All 
who have been absent from friends have experienced the 
feeling of the old truth that ‘‘the best part of going away 
is the coming back.’’ Outside of one’s own immediate 
family, I think, the summer should bring a complete 
change in one’s associates as well as surroundings. Few 
friendships stand the strain of unbroken association. 
‘* Absence makes the heart grow fonder’”’ is a true saying 
when applied to our friends and associates. For thou- 
sands of people, weary and worn with life’s struggles, 
there is a world of significance in the exhortation: 
‘*Come ye into a desert place and rest a while.” 
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The Pleasure T® story is told of a certain popular 
of Being Left to clergyman, with the happy faculty 
One’s Self of giving and taking a joke, who asked 

his church one summer to grant him a 
longer vacation than usual, stating various reasons, and 
finally ending with the apologetic one, seriously men- 
tioned: ‘‘ Moreover, I really need a prolonged rest.’”’ A 
dignified elder, who hid a vein of humor beneath an 
austere expression, quickly responded: ‘‘ That’s so, 
Doctor, and, let me tell you, we need the rest just as 
much as you do.”’ 

Much in the same vein, only reversing the conditions, 
is the story of the young business man of great popularity, 
one of the few of his set to remain in the city office 
through the entire summer. Instead of moping in isola- 
tion at the business exigencies which detained him, he 
seemed to thrive on being “left to himself,’’ and October 
found him in fine health and spirits. His tourist friends, 
on returning, greeted him hilariously with the assertion, 
**How well you are looking, old man. Been away, of 
course?’’ ‘*F? Oh, no!”’ said he, with a genial smile 
and a tantalizing drawl, ‘‘ but the rest of you have.’’ 

Humor there is in these little incidents. But truth 
there is, too, a heap of truth. It does us all good to get 
away for a short while from the people we know, and 
with whom most of our time is passed. Many will 
question this. There are friends whose lives. are inter- 
woven with ours. Without them, even for a short period, 
we feel that our lives would be robbed of something, 
leaving them almost barren. Yet the truth ever holds 
good: it is well to be missed even by our best friend. The 
coming back brings deepened pleasure after separation. 


+. 


ND so we will all be wise this 
summer if we make our 
‘* going away ”’ an actual thing— 
an actual change, a rest. Thou- 
sands cannot go away. But to these a change is also 
possible, even if it is only a change for a day, by making 
that change complete. Sometimes an exchange is a 
change, as in the case of a dressmaker who boarded with 
a married friend who did her own housework—the two 
alternately changing duties. We need change in our 
lives, even if it is only a change of rooms: of merely not 
sleeping in the same room in summer that we do in 
winter. The most pronounced cases of insomnia have 
been cured by a change of sleeping from one room to 
another. Change may mean only rearrangement of the 
pictures in our rooms, of the curtains, of the carpet—any 
modification so long.,as we do not accustom our eyes to 
the same thing year in and year out. If a woman, com- 
pelled to stay in the city during the summer, cannot do 
more than take a trolley ride, she gets the benefits of a 
change. If she does no more than to make a little 
summer retreat, for the evenings, in her back-yard, or on 
her roof, the change, and the new work which it calls for, 
is beneficial to her. Scores of women, city-bound in 
summer, bring these little changes into their lives, and pass 
the pleasantest of summers by reason of trivial innova- 
tions. No woman is so humble of circumstances that she 
cannot make her life pleasanter and higher : bringing some 
little change into it. The wise question is not, ‘‘ What 
might I not do if things were different?’ but, ‘‘ What 
can I do as I am, with things as they are?”’ 

A rest at home, with the mind refreshed by compassing 
minor changes from day to day, is ofttimes as much 
needed and as beneficial as a long journey to other places 
or in other lands. One’s limitations are often of immeas- 
urable good as they show us how to get personal benefit 
in spite of them. ‘‘Going away”’ in the summer need 
not always mean leaving the city or leaving one’s home. 
It is, of course, better if we can do so. But we can stay 
at home and yet ‘‘ go away ’’—go away from things as we 
have had them for a twelvemonth, and make them differ- 
ent. The very act of changing even minor things leads 
our thoughts in new channels: gives us new work to do. 
And work never kills. Work, at its worst, is only monot- 
onous and tedious, and grows tiresome. But that is often 
because we allow a fatal sameness to possess it. Change 
it and the work becomes new. The interest in it is 
freshened: the sense of change has come into our life. 
And that is what we need, and in summer particularly: a 
change, as radical as possible, but in small things if 
greater changes are impossible. So ‘‘ go away’’ this 
summer—away from your home if you can. If that is 
inconvenient, then break away a little from things as you 
have done them all year. Try new methods, new experi- 
ments, anything, no matter how small or insignificant, so 
long as it means something new to your mind and to your 
eyes—if, in other words, it is a change. 


Getting Away from 
Familiar Places 
and People 


What Little Changes 
in Daily Routine 
Will Accomplish 
























































Z)HERE is nothing like 
the woods for a tired 
rofessional man, or 
or anybody who 
spends most of the 
days of the year 
indoors atadesk. If 
you follow the trails 
of the Adirondacks 
from the Fulton Chain 
to Paul Smith’s the majority of permanent 
camps that poke their noses into the lakes 
will bear the names of clergymen, doctors 
and lawyers, well known in their respective 
communities. The club books of the 
various Canadian preserves will show a 
similar predominance of names associated 
with the cure of souls, bodies and griev- 
ances. These men are neither richer as a 
class nor more delicate than successful 
business men—and yet the number of 
them who take to the woods is out of all 
proportion to their aggregate bulk. The 
college professor and the school teacher are 
also abundant in camp. The fact that all 
these professional activities adjust them- 
selves, forcity men, to well-defined periods 
of summer vacation has something to do 
with their predominance in places of rest, 
but why P se should display particular 
fondness for the woods is not so evident. 


. 


EOPLE who use their brain cells system- 

atically as implements for bread-winning 
are very apt to choose their recreations for 
some logical reason. They do not go 
haphazard about their vacation, but think 
it out beforehand. Fora man or woman 
who thinks in these days, living and 





working is a pretty complicated business, 
and, as the best vacation is an absolute 
change, the simplicity of life in camp 
Living is 


appeals strongly to them. 


reduced to its simplest terms when you 
sleep in a tent on a bed of balsam boughs, 
bathe in the lake a few feet away, and fill 
your larder with the fishes of the neighbor- 
ing brooks or the deer that graze among 
the lily pads around the next headland. 


T IS a wise man of the woods who fur- 

_hishes the esthetic element in the 
wilderness by a book or two in his pack. 
A first-class author occupies no more room 
in a “‘turkey,’’ as they call a pack in the 
Muskoka, than a ‘‘ shilling shocker.’’ But 
the wisest men are apt to choose the worst 
literature when they go to the woods. 
Most of them have read how Carlyle and 
Gladstone, and other intellectual giants, 
used to ease their brains with the chaff of 
fiction. Nothing is more amusing than to 
come across a doctor of divinity in camp 
trying to be real worldly by reading May 
Agnes Fleming or ‘‘The Duchess’?! A 
more satisfying pleasure will come, I be- 
lieve, to the man or woman who tries to 
associate each camp with one or two works 
of fiction, adventure or poetry, that are 
real literature. You do not go into the 
wilderness to read, but there are rainy 
days, and long waits at the end of a carry, 
when the guides have gone back for a 
second load, and the midday hours when 
fish won't strike, when a few pages of a 





well-written book chime in with the half- 
dreamy mood into which the healing odors 
of the spruce and balsam have wooed you. 

rhe mere mention of outdoor books 
naturally calls to mind certain classics of 
Nature, like Gilbert White’s ‘‘Selborne,”’ 
Izaak Walton’s ‘‘ The Complete Angler,”’ 
the works of George Borrow, and of the 
Americans, Thoreau and John Burroughs. 


*DROECHS LITERARY TALKS 


vili—Outdoor Books 


DRAWINGS BY OLIVER HERFORD 
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Whoso reads the books of these men is, in 
whatever camp he may be, consorting 
with good company. To live in the open 
air, and participate in the observations and 
feelings of poets and philosophers who 
also lived in the open air, is adding much 
to the pleasure of a vacation. 
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heey is, however, one sort of spurious 

**Nature author ’’ with whom a lover 
of the woods can have no patience—that is, 
the sort that walks abroad sentimentally, 
contemplates certain obvious features of 
trees, birds, brooks and fishes, and then 
writes pretty little sketches about them. 





Robins, chipmunks, rabbits and spruce 
boughs are endowed with the heart 
perturbations and personal jealousies of 
sentimental maiden-ladies, and all Nature 
is made to be merely a reflection of imma- 
ture human intelligence and weak emo- 
tions. It is a sheer waste of time to read 
such vain imaginings, either in the woods 
or elsewhere. Nature is not to be person- 
ified in any such petty images. 

You want in a Nature book either 
the observations and inferences of 
authors possessing genuine scientific 
Sepeledinn and the real experiences 
of sportsmen, or you want the emo- 
tions and intellectual deductions of 
writers who are equally genuine as 

oets, philosophers and men of imag- 
‘ination. In brief, you want either 
real science and adventure, or real 


Y literature — and not a_ specious, 
weakly-imagined imitation of both, 

. 
ted HERE is no better outdoor book 
af than a book of adventure or 


the narrative of actual experiences. 
Whymper’s travels in the Alps and Andes, 
Lumholtz’s ‘‘ Among Cannibals,” all of 
the Stanley books, and the great bulk of 
works that every English traveler and 
sportsman produces on his return from 
his adventures—these are good camp 
reading, but unfortunately most of them 
are in such ponderous form that no well- 
made pack 

contains 
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Nansen’s 
‘*Farthest 
North ’’—and the hotter the day the better ! 
But what sane man would lug ten pounds 
of literature in a big box over the two long 
portages, with the assurance that he would 
spoil every page that he touched with his 
fisherman’s hands? No doubt the best 
time to read all of these bulky travels and 
adventures is in midwinter, when you are 
heartsick for the sun and air. I have 
had rare sport fishing with Henry van 
Dyke along his ‘Little Rivers,’’ on a 
bleak March night, and not a mile from 
Madison Square! The beauty of ‘Little 
Rivers”’ is that it is written by a poet, 
and when you turn the page you are 
straightway transported to whatever sylvan 
country he wills, and you see the foaming 
waters, and hear the whirr of the reel, and 
feel the sudden tug of the darting fish. 


+ 


you may build delightful winter camps 
with Theodore Roosevelt, Caspar 
Whitney, George Bird Grinnell, Charles 
Dudley Warner ; you may take an ‘Inland 
Voyage” or ‘‘ Travels with a Donkey,” 
and your companion will be Robert Louis 
Stevenson; and you can go on ‘‘ The 
Oregon Trail’’ with Parkman. 

Indeed, the love of the woods gives a 
new meaning to a whole library of good 
literature, winter or summer. And while 
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the body is renewed by the exercise and 
bracing air, and simple food, the imagina- 
tion renews its wings like the eagle. Years 
after the page of a book on a gloomy night 
will, in an instant, unleash the bird, and it 
will go soaring into the distant wilderness, 
where, for you, the woods are always green. 


+ 


"Teen is a large class of outdoor men 
and women who love the sea more 
than the wilderness, and the deck of a 





boat, large or small, is more to them than 
the sunniest headland on which a tent was 
ever pitched in the virgin forest. There is 
plenty of leisure time on board a boat, and 
a row of paper-covered novels is part of 
the equipment of every well-appointed 
cabin. It may be expanded into a care- 
fully-selected yachting library in uniform 
leather binding, with the yacht’s pennant 
stamped on the sides. A conspicuous 
place in it will be filled by the works of 
Captain Marryat and Herman Melville. 


+ 


| ONCE asked a lover of the sea to name the 

best five sea stories written in English, 
and he named these: Cooper's ‘‘ The Two 
Admirals,’’ Clark Russell’s ‘‘ The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor,’’ Trelawney’s ‘‘ Adven- 
tures of a Younger Son,’’ Stevenson’s 
‘“The Wrecker,”’ and the Blackwood tale 
| Cupples, ‘‘The Green Hand.’’ Like 
all ‘‘ best ’’ lists this one is open to a great 
many modifications, but, at any rate, it is 
a very good one, and the man who pro- 
poses a better will have to prove his case. 

Of course America’s classic of the sea is 
Dana’s ‘‘Two Years Before the Mast,”’ 
which has stood the test of many genera- 
tions as a veracious record. Within a few 
months a volume with an unusual history 
has been published under the title, ‘‘On 
Many Seas.”’ It is an unvarnished narra- 
tive by acommon sailor, Herbert Hamblen, 
who now runs a stationary engine in New 
York. A man who sailed before the mast 
himself, and who is now a well-known 
writer, told me that this book was one of 
the best sea narratives that he had ever 
read. One who knows little of the sea can 
vouch, at least, for its fascination and 
originality in graphic description of a series 
of realistic adventures that would delight 
the heart of Rudyard Kipling. 


+ 


CERTAIN amount of desultory reading 

on a vacation is, as | have tfied to 
make clear, a pleasant pastime, and adds 
to your store of agreeable memories. To 
associate one good outing with one book 
that it is good to remember is a commend- 
able achievement. But the man or woman 
who uses eye and brain steadily for eleven 
months of the year will please the gods of 
health by reading as little as possible on a 
vacation. Why read a book if your guide 
can tell you strange lore of the woods or 
streams? To rest the eye on the deep 
green shore across the lake is better than 
to focus it on a page twelve inches from 
your nose. Books are the product of 
minds in vigorous action. They ought to 
stimulate your own mind when you read. 
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But just for a few weeks in camp let your 
mind slow down, and the wheels stand still 





and rust a little if they will; as Dr. van | 


Dyke has so melodiously phrased it : 


‘Only an idle little stream, 
Whose amber waters softly gleam, 
Where I may wade, through woodland shade, 
And cast the fly, and loaf, and dream: 


‘Only a trout or two, to dart 
From foaming pools, and try my art: 
No more I’m wishing—old-lnchioned fishing, 
And just a day on Nature’s heart,”’ 
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LING KOLAFRA 
1g FE DRINK THAT 
37 QUENCHES THIRST. 
All forms of 


exercise provoke 
the two conditions 
for which “S. K.” is 

XY a specific —THIRST 
and FATIGUE. In athletics and 
outdoor sports alcoholic drinks are 
impossible, while the lesser bever- 
ages do not allay thirst. 

Made from the African sterculia 
nut, “S. K.” has the thirst-quenching, 
fatigue-relieving properties of that 
wonderful fruit. Indeed, it seems 
ESPECIALLY DESIGNED for use 


In ATHLETICS 
and CYCLING 


as it is non-alcoholic yet 
stimulating, 9 = of 
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and a al 
quenches i ee 
thirst with ~~" | > 


fluid. A glassof // {/ 
it does more good ~~~. 
than half a dozen 
of any other drink. Exclusive quali- 
ties give it a field to itself. 
Satisfying, refreshing, cooling and 
WHOLESOME, “S. K.” is the ideal 
and perfect drink for the Home. 
Splendid aroma and flavor. To try 
it is to adopt it. 
Sold in Bottles at Grocers, Clubs, Cafés 
and everywhere. 


THE BRUNSWICK PH. CO. 
92 William Street, New York 
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*"Per ect Wrifing Qualify 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
148-150-152 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 
MILLS — HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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¢ A Good Cheap Desk # 


IS **MACEY No. 10-E”’’ 
buys this 


$19.75 oxriene 


desk (direct from 
maker to user). 
Freight prepaid to 
any pointeastof the 
Rocky Mountains, 
We willshipit’On 
Approval,” to be 
returned at our 
expense if not con- 
sidered positively 
the best desk offered 
at so low a price. 
Every desk user 
must have some 
place for letters, etc. 





(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 

‘This desk has 3 complete Letter Files, under lock. 

The FRED MACEY CO.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Write for Catalogue of Office and Library Furniture) . 


LADIES’ DESKS: We make some pretty jadies’ . 


S desks. Ask for Catalogue. 


FF FFF F SSS 
UTICA (N. Y.) A Training School for Artists 


A ~~ Joe for Music Teachers 
CONSERVATORY DUDLEY BUCK, 

Lecturer and Examiner. 

OF MUSIC FELIX HEINK, Musica! Director. 

Founded in 1889 by Louis Lombard. 

Conducted after the system of the Paris Conservatory of 

Music. Celebrated Specialists at the head of each De- 

ob ene Scholarships, Artist’s Diplomas, Teacher's 
Jiplomas. Complete Catalogue free. C, M. Wheeler, Director. 











Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. A thorough musical 
education after methods of foremost European Conser- 
vatories. Residence Department for Young Ladies. 
Students can enter at any time. For catalogue, address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, CINCINNATI. 
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WHAT “EMPTY STOCKING CLUBS” CAN DO 
. By Ruth Ashmore 


O YOU remember Mr. Woolf's 
drawings in the JouRNAL last 
December? The miserable, un- 
furnished room that could never 

suggest a home, the broken window-pane, 

through which streamed not only the cold 
but the snow, and the two little mites 
lying on the old mattress on the floor, with 
wide-open eyes, who are staring sadly at 
the two little empty stockings, while from 
the lips of the aie comes the sad word, 
‘‘Nothing!’’ There is another sketch in 
that same gallery of pictures of life which 
shows a smail girl of the streets, making 
an effort, for the first time in her life, to 
look at a well-filled stocking ; it is crowded 
with toys; a doll pecee out of it, and the 
child, putting her hand over her eyes, to 
shut out the beautiful vision, says: ‘‘l 
da’sent look—I'm dreamin’—I know | am.”’ 


7 
THE * EMPTY STOCKING CLUB”’ 


S A DIRECT result of Mr. Woolf's touch- 
ing portrayal of the little girl and her 
first doll an ‘‘ Empty Stocking Club”’ has 
been started in one of our canal towns, and 
similar clubs are being formed all over the 
country, so that it is more than likely that 
hardly a child in the country will have an 
empty stocking next Christmas morning. 
How many empty stockings are you going 
to fill? And to how many children are 
you to be the bringer of such gifts as are 
only appreciated by children? 

You gain nothing by sitting in a pretty 
attitude thinking of this sentimentally, 
dwelling upon the way that you would doit, 
congratulating yourself that you are quite 
willing to do it, and yet never, in reality, 
arriving at anything more than mere 
dreaming. Now, you and I, who are not 
going 9 be the idle dreamers in the world 
must think out some way in which at least 
one empty stocking, and if possible, many 
more, may be filled. Do not wait until 
next December, but begin to plan and to 
work right now. Do not wait to hear of 
somebody’s else success, but start in to 
make a success for yourself at this very 
minute. Do not pose as being beautifully 
charitable in words while you are abso- 
lutely lacking in deeds. Pleasant words, 
kindly words, and loving words, are all 
good things in life, but it is the deeds 
that, after all, mean the most. 


. 
METHODS OF SAVING BY SELF-DENIAL 


[? IS more than probable, it is true, that 
you do not handle much money ; there- 
fore, if you want to save so that you may 
fill an empty stocking. you must deny 
yourself something. What about the occa- 
sional glass of soda water? It is refreshing 
and pleasant, but it is a pleasure that is 
gone in a minute, and with it five cents, 
at least, have disappeared. Then, too, it is 
not the best thing for your digestion, and 
so I would suggest to you who can give 
up nothing else that you drop in the little 
box which answers for a bank, the money 
that would have gone for the soda water 
or vanilla ice cream. Do not open the 
box until the tenth of December, and then 
you will discover how much even an eco- 
nomical girl can throw away in froth. 

If you have to economize too closely to 
buy even an occasional glass of soda water 
you must think of something else. If 
you get up half an hour earlier in the 
morning you can eat your breakfast with- 
out hurrying and then can walk to your 
place of business. That will be a car fare 
saved. I do not advise you to do this on 
rainy days, when you might have to wear 
damp shoes all day long, but when the 
weather is pleasant and the sun shines, the 
morning walk will freshen you, and you 
will arrive at your destination with rosy 
cheeks and an untroubled conscience— 
the one the result of your brisk walk, the 
other the result of the knowledge that vou 
are teaching yourself how to be unselfish. 


+ 
WHAT OUR WASTED MONEY MIGHT BUY 


HEN, too, think over the foolish imita- 
tion jewelry that you occasionally buy : 
bonnet-pins, out of which the so-called 
precious stones drop in less than a week ; 
sleeve-links that were never any nearer to 
a goldsmith’s than a gilder’s ; and all that 
other trash which is vulgar and grows 
common so soon. Teach yourself to buy 
only what you need, and learn to deny your- 
self the follies that never give pleasure at 
any time, for then you will be able to do 
some real Christmas shopping, and that is 
a pleasure, for it means making somebody 
else glad—as glad as was that angel throng 
when the first Christmas Gift was presented 
to the world. Isn’t it good to think it is 
that wonderful Gift we are imitating ? 


WHAT A “SLANG BOX” CAN ACCOMPLISH 
T WAS called a ‘‘slang box.’”’ It stood 
on the mantel shelf of a prettily- 
furnished dining-room, and in it there had 
to go from one penny up to five every time 
any member of the family used a slang 
word, or was guilty of using a slang phrase. 
For careless behavior at the table a fine 
was in order, and for impoliteness a very 
high fine was exacted—ten cents. The 
charm of this box was that those who 
were taxed were their own judges—the 
eldest sister had no right to remind the 
younger one of the slang she had used, but 
when the younger sister became conscious 
that she was the observed of all observers 
she realized her guilt, and never rested 
until her fine had been paid. 

The brother, who was in business down 
town, in the evening dropped in five cents 
because he forgot to raise his hat when a 
lady entered the elevator; the other boy, 
who was at school, sought the box after 
school hours to pay what he owed for 
allowing his teacher to open the door for 
herself when he was near her, and should 
have shown his knowledge of good man- 
ners. That ‘slang box’’ was filled five 
times before the day came when its con- 
tents were to be used. They were intended 
for a special purpose—to care for an old 
lady—but why should not you start just 
such a box with the intention of using its 
lining to fill empty stockings? 

+. 
‘* WHAT CAN I DO TO HELP OTHERS?” 


ERSONALLY, I have never believed in the 
giving of old clothes, or worn-out 
things, to those who have less than we. 
They are seldom deft with their needles, 
no child loves a broken toy, and I cannot 
think that God Himself sees any grace in 
giving away that for which one has no 
use. But a very good scheme has been 
thought of, by which the woman who can 
save no money, and yet can spare many gar- 
ments that have been worn by her children, 
toys of which they are tired, and books 
that no longer interest them, may be truly 
generous. This method of saving and 
giving I am going to describe to you, 
hoping that it will be helpful, and a re- 
sponse to that question which troubles 
you, ‘‘ What can I do to help others ?”’ 


+ 
PREPARING CHRISTMAS BOXES IN ADVANCE 


Greer two stout pasteboard boxes and 

two small packing cases. Then begin 
to think what you can spare to put in 
them. In one wooden box place, from time 
to time, the little dresses, coats, underwear 
or shoes that your own small people have 
outgrown, or which you can spare. Before 
it goes in see that every article is abso- 
lutely clean, in perfect order, folded care- 
fully, and having upon it a label telling 
just what it is and exactly what age child 
it will fit. Before you put in any shoes, if 
they are worth it, have them half-soled and 
heeled, see that no buttons are missing 
upon them, and, where needed, that laces 
are carefully tied in them. Let them be 
as clean as if one of your own small girls 
were to wear them. Teach your little peo- 
ple to be careful of their clothes, not only 
because all well-bred children should be 
so, but because of those other little chil- 
dren who are to wear them. 


+ 
TRAINING OUR CHILDREN TO BE GENEROUS 


[N YOUR other wooden box put all the tuys 

of which the children have grown tired. 
Interest your boys in mending them. 
Make them understand that a broken toy 
is a poor gift. Many a good-sized boy can 
be kept from bad companionship if he 
busies himself with a glue-pot or a paint- 
brush in mending and freshening the toys 
that are to go to children who scarcely 
know how to play. In this box, too, put 
any books which you may have, and, by- 
the-by, encourage your small people to 
make tiny trifles for what might be called 
‘“‘the stocking box.’’ They will grow to 
have a great pride in it, and you will find 
that they will economize, in their own 
funny little ways, in their eagerness to 
have the box as full as possible. 

If you have time make for some home 
where there are many little ones a big scrap- 
book. The pictures may be collected here, 
there and everywhere. The book—that 
is, its leaves—should be made of paper 
cambric in bright colors—pink, green, blue, 
lavender, yellow and red; the edges may 
be pinked, or, if you must consider every 
penny, Vandyke them with your sharpest 
scissors. Paste your pictures so that they 
will tell stories and will cause laughter, 
and no first edition prized by a collector 
will equal this scrap-book. 


PUTTING THOUGHT AND LOVE INTO THE GIFTS 

[% THE pasteboard boxes put pieces of 

silk for patchwork, half-used spools of 
sewing silk, a pincushion filled with 
needles—or, indeed, any trifles that can be 
spared from the sewing-machine drawers 
or the work-baskets. here is many an 
old lady who would like to have something 
to sew upon or with. Then place with 
these the gloves, stockings, handkerchiefs, 
hat trimmings, clean, plain, untrimmed 
hats—indeed, any of the many things that 
accumulate in a household, and which will 
be useful to others less fortunate. But 
remember everything must be clean and 
everything must be mended. 


Do not, as did one girl, send elaborate | 


broken fans, fancy parasols that were out of 
fashion, bits of evening finery, and an 
accumulation of trash that was of no 
earthly use, but which, it is more than 
peohabla, caused envy to spring up in 
many a young heart. Human nature is 
human nature, my friends, and the girl of 
nineteen who lives in a tenement house, 
who barely makes her own bread and 
butter, sees no reason why that other girl 
of nineteen should live in luxury, have 
beautiful fans and lovely clothes, while 
they are denied to her. I am certain that 
many a downfall can be traced to the 
jealous pride that was excited in one girl’s 
heart by the folly of another. 


” 
MAKING LITTLE GIFTS DAINTY AND PRETTY 


| AM not going to tell you just how you 
shall spend the money intended to fill 
the empty stocking, but I am going to tell 
ou of some little trifles that I arranged 
ast Christmas at a very slight expense, 
and which were unanimously approved of. 
And between you and me, my frend, there 
is no critic so decided as the child who 
has never had anything. Well, I bought 
five pounds of plain broken candy, then | 
bought many hundreds of the colored 
tissue papers, that, properly twisted around 
a bit of candy, make it look pretty and 
dainty, and not unlike a flower. These 
colored papers may be bought from five 
to twenty-five cents a hundred. Of course, 
considerable care is required in arranging 
them, but after a stocking is filled four or 
five of them placed just on top look like 
Christmas flowers peeping out. 

Each piece of candy was large, and 
it was either peppermint, wintergreen or 
cream—those sweets that hurt nobody. 
Then I bought, by the dozen (they may 
be bought for ten cents a dozen, but, 
if you buy a large quantity, you get them 
for a little less), the funny little candy 
horns, that, properly folded, represent yood 
old Santa Claus himself climbing over a 
chimney. Each horn held about a quarter 
of a pound of candy, but I did not fill 
it entirely with that. Instead, I invited 
three fashionable young men to help me, 





and each Santa Claus passed from one to | 


the other. First was laid in a layer of nuts, 
then a few sweets, then some raisins, then 
some figs, then a tiny russet apple, and 
last of all a bright five-cent-piece. Some- 
times, for variety, a small orange took 
the place of the apple, but oftener the 
oranges were kept for those houses where 
I knew there were sick children. 


: 
CULTIVATING LOVING-KINDNESS 


EVER believe that your men friends will 
not help you in filling the empty stock- 
ings. My dear girls, there are men waiting 
to be asked to be good, eager to help to do 
ood, and to learn how to be kind. Just at 
rst ask only for manual help; request 
assistance in the filling of boxes, the help- 
ing to deliver them, or the arranging of the 
bundles. In a little while you will be sur- 
prised to find the masculine ~ bring- 
ing donations, and later he will surprise 
you more by his suggestions, and usually 
they are sensible ones. 

Remember, whether you actually fill an 
empty stocking or simply send a bundle of 
your good-will in a material form, that 
your poor neighbor enjoys having her gift 
done up in Christmas fashion. Leave the 
holly or the mistletoe, or the pretty paper, 
off the gift sent to your rich friend, but 
never send a present to your poor friend 
wrapped up in a slovenly fashion in a 
newspaper. And learn that in giving your 
gifts you must not be the rich lady who 
has come down among the poor; you must 
be the neighbor, who, at the Christmastide, 
is kind and loving, and considerate of a less 
fortunate neighbor. 

An invalid, whose long illness was 
passed in one room, once said: ‘I like 
that lady; when she comes in she don’t 
whine at me or ask me if I want a relig- 
ious book read to me, but she takes off 
her hat and coat, gives me her rings to 
hold—and how I do like to look at ’em— 
ties on my gingham apron, and sets about 
to straighten the room up. Why, she’s 
that neighborly that I know she ain’t just 
one of God Almighty’s preachers; she’s 
one of God Almighty’s workers.’’ And 
that woman, who, justly enough, was called 
one of God’s workers, is the wife of one 
of the richest men in this country, whose 
name is known all over the land. 





EpiTor’s NotE—Miss Ashmore’s answers to her 
correspondents, under the title of ‘‘ Side-Talks with 
Girls,” will be found on page 27 of this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 
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“ONYX” Fast Black 











*“*ONYX”’ brand is the standard for 

Black Hosiery. It is especially noted for 

Shape, Elasticity and Durability. 

LORD @& TAYLOR, Wholesale Importers, guar- 
antee every pair sold. If you cannot obtain 
them at your retailer's communicate with 


LORD & TAYLOR, “Kh, VorK 





Needs a 

Blouse that 
will stand the wear 
and tear of both 
boy and washtub. 
The best material 
made for every such 
use is produced by 
MOUNT VERNON 
MILLS. These fab- 
rics are strong—the 
colors are fast. 
Never buy a boy’s 
blouse without ask- 
ing if the material 

t was made by 


Mount Vernon Mills 


A book on the subject free for the asking. 
MOUNT VERNON MILLS, Philadelphia 
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Shoe in Town 
Ladies’ Green or Dark Tan Kid 
Lace, with green or tan cloth tops. 


retails in Chicago for $4.00 to 
$5.00.) Sent prepaid on receipt 


¢ $3.00 


Money cheerfully refunded 
if not satisfactory. 
One Profit Shoe Co. 
238 Monroe St., Chicago, Lil. 
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“‘Foot-Form” Boot 


No. 403, with its inner sole of the 
finest, most flexible leather used in 
bicycle saddles, is the most desirable, 
most comfortable, most pliable 
shoe made— 


FOR TENDER FEET 


It’s the boot worn by women of 
affairs—teachers —women in all 
professions. Sizes 1 to9, widths 
“AAA” to“ E” Send for cata- 
logue of all styles—one price, 
$8.00, till September 1. 
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A MODEL SUBURBAN HOUSE 
WHICH CAN BE BUILT FOR $2000 TO $2500 ANYWHERE IN AMERICA 
By the Fournal’s Special Architect 


This is the first of a series of what will be known as “ The Ladies’ Home Journal’s 


Model Homes of Moderate Cost.’’ 


Each house plan will be the work of a celebsated 


architect, exclusively engaged by the Journal for this work. The architect employed is 
the most skillful originator of moderate-cost houses in America, and these plans 


represent the careful study of years. 


All the designs given in this series are the 


exclusive property of the Journal, and the management can vouch in every respect for 
the absolute accuracy and practicability of the plans and figures. 


*FF 


N PRESENTING the accompany- 
ing plan of a house to cost 
from two thousand to twenty- 
five hundred dollars I would 
call attention to a number of 
ideas that may be of general interest and 
use to prospective house-builders. 
This house is small in area, but by judi- 
cious arrangement some of the rooms are 
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made to serve more purposes than is 
usually the case. The ordinary dining- 
room has serious drawbacks as a living 
and working room, but a scheme is here 
suggested by which the largest room may 
be converted into either a dining or 
sitting room, with conveniences that make 
it livable and attractive for both purposes. 

The alcove at the front, with its closets 
large enough to take in the sewing 
machine and work, with glass panel, and 
shelves above for dishes, may be curtained 
off from the main room, giving privacy 
from the front porch when desirable, and 
making unnecessary the tidying up of the 
alcove when meals are being served. 

The main room, with its bay end, is large 
enough for general use, and the table will 
do as well for a reading and working table 
as if it did not serve as the ‘‘board”’ at 
meal times. With the rear alcove, in 
which the sideboard is curtained off, no one 
would suspect the presence of dishes, or 
realize the economy of space obtained. 

The large, light pantry serves to connect 
the rear alcove with the kitchen, which is 
at the farther end of the house, and as 
unobtrusive as possible, being cut off by 
two doors from the living part of the house. 


+ 


OLLOWING the same line of economy 

and double use of space, the hall is made 
at once into reception-room and library. 
The essential stairway may be curtained 
off to give a more cozy effect. The open 
fireplace is backed up to the central chim- 
ney, which has in it the heater and range 


ues, making the simplest possible con- , 


struction. The connecting stair from the 
kitchen coming out on the second landing 
makes a private stair for the servant, and 
offers an unseen connection between the 
living-room and the upper floors. 

The side door on the landing at the 
top of the cellar stairs, and almost on a 
level with the ground, furnishes easy com- 
munication with the cellar from the out- 
side, and a children’s entrance convenient 
to the back hall closet, without going 
through either the front hall or the kitchen. 


The second floor extends over the front 
porch, a thing, perhaps, undesirable if your 
house must face north, or if ina very cold 
section, but quite proper when well con- 
structed, in moderate climates. 

The bathroom, which is large and fur- 
nished with a good closet, is directly over 
the pantry and kitchen plumbing, making 
the shortest and simplest pipe system. 
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Srconp-Floor-PLAN: 


The rooms are of good shape although 
not large, and there is no waste room at all. 


+ 


HE exterior of the house is all of shin- 
gles, its picturesque character depend- 

ing upon the simple, low roof lines—the 
outside neither having nor requiring any 
elaborate detail, which always smacks of 
tawdryness in a low-cost house. Modifi- 
cations in exterior finish can be adopted 
at a slight increase of cost. Plaster may 
be used in place of shingles for the 
walls, and tiles for the roof, but clapboards 
are not recommended for this style of 
structure. The shingles should be left 
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unstained ; the pearly-gray color which the 
weather will soon give them is altogether 
desirable. The finish on the outside can 
be painted any color to harmonize—prefer- 
ably a cream white; the supports on 
the veranda, with the doors and sashes, a 
dark green, and the brick work an Indian 
red blocked off with black striping. 


+ 


HE interior finish may be either of 
natural wood stained or painted, the 
walls to be plastered with two brown coats 
and one white coat. Hardwood flooring 
is not included, but the cellar is to havea 
first-class cement bottom. ‘lhe various 
estimates are as follows: 


APPROXIMATE ESTIMATES ITEMIZED 


Lumber, carpentry and millwork...... $1150 to $1400 
Excavating, foundations and mason 
asc dkeshnd ce sckbnddwateysd wenn 435 ‘“* 550 
Plumbing, heater, range and metal 
WOT... -ccerccccceccssecccccsccss 265 gag 
Painting, glazing and hardware....... 150 ‘ 200 


$2000 ** $2485 

The estimates are based upon the best 
workmanship and materials, and the 
following items are included: gas-piping 
throughout the house, electric bells and 
wiring, open plumbing and porcelain tub, 
tiling or red brick fireplace and grate in 
hall, and carved oak shelf, terra-cotta lin- 
ing to flues, a first-class range in kitchen, and 
heater in cellar. Every room is finished 
in plaster. Wall paper is not included, 
neither are gas fixtures. 

The estimates for material and labor 
vary considerably according to locality— 
the costs depending upon the season, the 
proximity to the lumber region, and the 
supply of stone for the foundations. 

This plan is offered as a suggestion of 
what may be done with a little house 
when carefully planned, and the same 

rinciples may be applied to any house, 
arge or small, with advantage. 


+ 
COMPLETE PLANS FOR BUILDING THIS HOUSE 


Architects usually charge from $50 to 
$100 for the complete building plans for a 
house. Naturally, to a person building a 
$2000 house, such an outlay is considera- 
ble. Hence the services of an architect 
are often dispensed with. To supply this 
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want The Ladies’ Home Journal, owning 
the plans of this house, will furnish to any 
of its readers the complete building plans 
of the house here described for five dol- 
lars ($5), postpaid. These plans are com- 
plete in every respect, covering all details 
and specifications. It should be unneces- 
sary to add that this offer is not intended, 
in any respect, to compete with or interfere 
with the work of architects. To the 
Journal there is no profit in these plans: 
the offer is simply made to help our readers 
to build artistic and comfortable homes. 
An order for these plans should be accom- 
panied by five dollars, addressed to the Art 
Bureau of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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THE HALL AND RECEPTION-ROOM COMBINED 











DO YOUR OWN ENAMELING 


By the use of these Enamels any inexperienced 
person may secure that hard, smooth, lustrous, du- 
rable, enamel finish, in any color, upon furniture, 
articles of home adornment, bath-tubs, and wooden, 
willow, earthen or metal ware of every description, 
which is now so deservedly popular. 

Sent anywhere, prepaid, at following prices: 
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Foot-Baths, ) 
= Bath-Tub oo 
a - and Wood- 
d u S, work in bath- | Yy Pt. 20¢ 
rooms. Withstands hot and cold 
2 on '% Pt. SOC 
Jillow, Earth- 
é F { en, and int * 
urniture, sss" pso0:60C 
all kinds. J 
Jet Black, Ivory, Sea Green, Azure Blue and Fiesh Tint 
Samples of complete line 
Send for of Calots, oad” temstciet, Free 


water, steam, etc. 
Colors: Blue, Green, Red, Yellow, Maroon, Snow White, 
**ENAMELS AND ENAMELING”’ 






The Children can Kitchen, and } 

have a Cardboard Bedroom 2e 

Parlor, Din- Suit | 

ing-Room, for in 
Stamps 


WRITE TO THE DETROIT, MICH. 





Nothing so fits into the pleasures 
of Cycling as a 


BICYCLE 
KODAK 


$5.00 
$8.00 





$10.00 


$25.00 


“ Bicycie Kopaxs”™ booklet free at agencies or by mail. 
$2,853.00 in Prizes for Kodak Pictures. $1,475 in Gold. Send 
for ‘ Prize Contest" Circular 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 








Best Paints 
Under the Sun 


Sun-proof—weather-proot. Go farther, wear 
longer, hold their colors better than strictly 
white lead—any other paints :— 

wl 
vaieet YY) yy 
—> 
SF ROOF =F 
AI 
IN PASTE OR LIQUID FORM, 

Patton’s House Painting Model (capable 
of 20,000 color combinations) and Master Painter's 
Tinting Card mailed postpaid for 12 cts. ‘ How to 
Increase the Size of Your House witl: Paint,” free. 
JAS. E. PATTON CO., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S. A. 
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> A Picture History 






of your life—pictures of home, 
family, friends, the pretty girls, the 
manly boys, the cute babies, scenes of 
travel and bicycle trips—all you want 
to cherish in memory. These the Cres- 
cent Camera will get for you. A child can 
operate it. It takes snap-shots or time ex- 
posures, Send $2 to-day and we'll ship the 
“Crescent.” When you see it—if you don’t 
want it, your money back, Postal us 
to send our free booklet—“'The Picture 
Maker "—tells about amateur photography. 
THE AIK EN-GLEASON CO, ») 
125 South Fifth Street, La Crosse, Wis. 
ALL KINDS OF CAMERAS—BIG AND LITTLE 
B—COPY RIGHT 1897, THE BATES-WHITMAN CO., HW. ¥.——-966 

























Mechanical and Architectural Drawing; Marine, 
Stationary or Locomotive Engineering; Mining; 
Prospecting; Metal Pattern Cutting; Plumbing; 

il 5 Hydraulic 
Hasteipt, 31 COURSES and Bridge 
Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; Book- 
Keeping; Shorthand; English Branches; 
Architecture; Electricity; Machine Design. 


pI ae GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 


Fees Moderate. Advance or Installments 
CIRCULAR FREE. State subject you wish to study. 
International Correspondence Schools, Box $31, Scranton, Pa, 











DO YOU 


STAMMER? 


Write for our 145-page book, The Origin of Stammering. 
A practical! and scientific treatise on the Cause and Correction of 
Speech Defects, by Gao. ANprew Lewis, who stammered for more 
than 20 years. Sent FREE with full particulars regarding treat- 
ment to any reader of Tue Lapras’ Home Journnat. Answer at 
once, inclosing six cts. in stamps to cover postage, and you will re- 
ceive in addition to the above a beautiful Souvenir containing 25 il- 
lustrations and half-tone engravings interesting to every Stammerer, 


The Lewis School for Stammerers, 40 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich, 


SUMMER REST, Woodcliff, N. J. 
Excellent accommodations dg S—- Terms 
AD k, including service. y by er (or in person. 
ote cies teatiaen te MES. ALBERT SPEYERS, 24 
West 12th Street, New York City. 
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By Several Clever Women 


PRETTY COURT-PLASTER CASES 
By Elizabeth Robinson 


UT two circles of celluloid, two 
and a half inches in diameter, for 
the covers of each case. Paint on 
the outside cover, with china or 
oil paints, a design of burrs, in natural 
colors, or entirely in brown, with ‘‘I cling 
to thee,”’ in small scrawling lettering ; or a 
design of beggar-ticks, with ‘‘I stick to 
thee’; or of the pretty yellow blossoms of 





the witch-hazel (hamamelis), with ‘‘I cure 
all wounds save those of love’’ ; or forget- 
me-nots, with ‘‘Remember me,’’ or ‘‘A 
friend in need is a friend indeed.’ 
Complete the cases by placing between 
the celluloid circles four others of the 
same size cut from strong but rather thin 
drawing-paper, the two inner circles hold- 
ing pieces of pink, white and black court- 
plaster, cut into strips or cut square, kept 
flat and stationary by having their corners 





thrust into slits cut in the paper. Then 
punch two holes at the left side of the case, 
through all the six leaves, and tie them 
together with baby ribbon. 

These cases make dainty and inexpen- 
sive gifts, and possess the great advantage 
of being light and small enough to send 
away by mail in a letter. 

These celluloid covers can also be made 
to contain tiny needle-cases of flannel, the 
edges being daintily buttonholed. If strips 





of chamois leather the same size and shape 
as those of the flannel be used as inter- 
leaves the needles will not rust. When 
this gift is sent the different pages of the 
needlebook should contain a complete 
assortment of needles. 

Another use to which these covers may 
be applied is to have them contain a 
postage-stamp case. In this event they 
must, of course, be made square. 


A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES 
By Elizabeth Larke 


EW of us realize how eagerly any 
) retty little trifle will be welcomed 
y the boy or girl going to col- 
lege or boarding-school 
next autumn, as a means toward 
decorating and making home- 
like his or her room. Photo- 
graph frames are always very 
enthusiastically received, collec- 
tions of photographs being 
always in order. The framing 
of them, however, not being 
an easy matter, suggestions are 
here given for a series of frames 
that cannot fail to please the 
most exacting boy. 

The frames are cut from thin a 
mat board, and are five inches YS Gi 
square. Three of them have 
circular openings and three are ° 
diamond-shaped. The openings 
measure two and a half inches 
each way. The circles may be 
a little less. They are joined 
together by little bows of ribbon = 
in the college colors, and the lhe \ 
squares and circles alternate. 

The decoration may be little 
half-wreaths of forget-me-nots. 

Either of the following two 
verses may be used, one iine on 
each frame : 


My prettiest girl, 
My wittiest girl, 
The girl that I adore ; 
My winter girl, 
My summer girl, 
The girl I'll see no more. 





My brown-eyed girl, 
My gray-eyed girl, 
My blue-eyed girl so shy 
My jealous girl 
My zealous girl, 
My true-eyed girl for aye. 
These frames may also be ef- 
fectively made of birch bark and 
consist of as many sections as 
there are members of the lad’s 
own household. Such a frame 
might be inscribed—the last 
picture being that of the mother: 
Your sister fair, 
Your loving pére, 


Your sister sweet, so small ; 
Your brother Jim, 
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MAKING A HANDY WORK-BOX 
By Jane Benson 


AKE a strip of cloth, denim, linen, 
silk or satin, sixteen inches long 
and six inches in width. Cut also 
three strips of heavy pasteboard 
six by three inches in size, also two smaller 
pieces three inches square. Insert the 
three larger pieces of pasteboard so as to 
form the bottom and two sides of a 
box, leaving a flap three inches deep at 
one end of the cloth. Line the two small 
pieces of pasteboard, which must be 
covered with the cloth, fastening a tiny pin- 
cushion to the lining side of one, and a 
tiny fulled bag to the other. Sew these 
small pieces into the ends of the incom- 
plete box at the base, leaving the sides 
unsewed for the present. Cut another 
piece of cardboard six by three inches, 
rounding the corners on one of the broad 
sides. This is to serve as an 
inner lid, and should be fast- 
ened into the three-inch flap 
previously left. Now line the 
case with a strip sixteen inches 
long by six wide, stitching be- 
tween the pasteboard sections 
to keep them in place. 
Hem neatly on all the edges, 


by hand the sides and ends of 
the box, thus completing it.. On 
the inner side of the pasteboard 
lid put across its narrowest 
") width a strip of cloth an inch 
"and a half wide to hold scissors. 
A few strips of flannel prettily 
buttonholed may also be sewed 
to this flap for a needlebook. 
A fulled bag six by three inches 
should be fastened to one of the 
long sides of the box. You 
will then have a small box with 
a stiffened inner lid and a soft 
strip five inches inlength. This 
should have attached to its lin- 
ing a strap, into which a bodkin 
will fit. The strap should 
then be herring-boned for its 
length and across its end, and 
folded over the box as a lid. 
An inch-wide ribbon may then 
be fastened to the base of the 
back of the box, brought around 
and tied in a bow on the top. 


*¢F 


A USEFUL STEAMER BAG 
By Ellen Osborne 


"TARE a long strip of self- 
colored linen, two yards in 
“2 length, and about one yard in 
width. Divide the strip cross- 
wise into two parts, each one 
yard long. Inthe centre of one 
embroider the initials or mono- 
gram of the person for whom 
the bag is intended, and then 
fit this piece with straps and 


vs 








And also Tim, 
The dearest oue of all. 


_Any one may compose the necessary 
six-line rhyme to fit one of these photo- 
graph holders with very little exertion. 
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NEW IDEAS IN PINCUSHIONS 
By Mary Lester 


T¥9 years ago saw the banishment of 
the pincushion, which was _ super- 
seded by the dainty little china and silver 
pin-tray, but last winter found the cushion 
enthroned again on woman’s dressing- 
table or bureau, Its size had norceptibty 
been affected by its banishment, and in the 
place of the great square plump cushions 
came small rounded affairs of linen 
daintily embroidered and lace and ribbon 
betrimmed. This season shows these, in 
their turn, succeeded by what are knownas 
the roll cushions. These are not made 
round, but oblong, and stand very nicely. 
They are first covered on top with silk, 
silesia or satin, over which is laid a long 
strip of fine linen embroidered in festoons 
or garlands of tiny blossoms in the color 
of the lining material. A very full ruffle 
of lace two and a half or three inches in 
depth is gathered on, leaving a tiny stand- 
ing ruffle as heading. Small rosettes of 
baby ribbon are placed at the four corners. 


**F 


FOR AN INFANT’S NIGHTGOWN 
By Gertrude Lansing 


N!GHTGOWN cases form a charming part 

of a crib’s decoration, and cannot be 
objected to on sanitary grounds if the 
night garments be thoroughly aired before 
being encased. These cases are about 
fourteen by ten inches in size when finished, 
having a flap of the same dimensions. 
They are made like an envelope closed 
along the two sides and along the foot, 
with the flap folded over as a cover. 
They are usually made of linen, with the 
baby’s monogram, initials or the word 
‘* Baby ”’ embroidered in white linen thread 
on the flap of the nightgown case. 





handle of linen or of leather. 

Three inches from one end of 
the second strip put the lower edge of a 
fulled pocket o the linen twelve inches in 
depth, and divided down the centre, making 
deep and wide compartments, which will 
contain easily, the one, bedroom shoes, and 
the other, comb and brush. Four inches 
higher have the base of a second bag made 
as before, but eight inches in depth, and 
divided into four compartments, two wide 
and two narrow, all of which should be 
lined with oil silk. One of these is intended 
to contain the sponge, and another the 





soap-box, the narrow ones containing each 
the tooth and nail brushes in their cases. 

Above a two-inch space should come 
another pocket six inches deep, which 
should be subdivided into five compart- 
ments. In one placea well-stocked needle- 
case and a couple of thimbles; in the 
second a scissors case; in the third two 
bags of buttons, and a few hooks and 
eyes ; in the fourth a roll of spools of 
silk and cotton, and in the fifth the case 
of manicure tools. Make flaps which will 
button down closely over these pockets, 
to prevent things from rolling about. 

When all the sewing is finished on this 
strip put the two pieces of linen together 
back to back, and bind all four sides 
securely with braid. Place at each end 
four loops of braid, and provide the bag’s 
owner with eight brass screw-hooks and 
a tiny gimlet, and you will have given to 
the traveler ‘‘a place for everything.”’ 


and then sew tightly together | 





July, 1897 
For Summer Needlework 
USE 
BARBOUR’S 
Irish Flax Thread 
Bee 
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ON A SHADY PIAZZA 


The long summer afternoon possesses a far 
reater charm if the hands are busy with a 
it of lace or needlework, useful and dainty. 


Barbour’s Prize Needlework Series 


No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, No. 4 and No. 5 are 
filled with choicest designs in every variety 
of lace-work and embroidery. Every arti- 
cle is richly illustrated, with explicit work- 
ing instructions. Send 50 cents for the 
entire series, or 10 cents for a single 
volume, with table of contents. 

The above publications may be ordered 
from any of our offices. 


The Barbour Bros. Company 


218 Church Street, New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
58 South St. 110 Franklin St. 814 Lucas Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 
410 Arch St. 

CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 


118 E. Sixth St. 519 Market St. 


™ ROLLER TRAY TRUNK 


Ty No 
Trays 

» to Lift 
y Out”’ 





The Tray rolls - 
back and ey 

get to the bot- 
tom at once. 
Nothing to 
break or get 
out of order. 
Tray comes 
out if wanted. 


The Most 
Convenient 
and 
Strongest 
Trunk Made 


Costs no more than ordinary trunks of sume quality. 
Sold by leading retailers everywhere; if your dealer 
will notsupply you, write us for Free Booklet, which gives 
full information; we'll tell you where you can get it. 


H.W. ROUNTREE & BRO., Richmond, Va. 
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Hook and Eye cannot 
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possibly slip open except at 
the will of the wearer. 


See that % 
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Send two cents in stamps for beau- 

) tiful book LITTLE MISS FIDGET 
and her friends to 

) RICHARDSON & De LONG BROS. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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HE art of skeletonizing leaves of 
plants or flowers is principally 
admired for its gracefulness. 
Each leaf preserves a strong indi- 

viduality, and no conventional lace pattern 
can express its delicacy. 

The problem to be solved in skeleton- 
izing is how to remove the cellular or 
more perishable part, while preserving 
intact the frame or network. Professor 
Church, of Eng- 
land, suggested 
that the leaves be 
boiled for two min- 
utes, then trans- 
ferred toa strong 
solution of per- 
manganate of pot- 
ash and gently 
heated. Inan hour 
or two the laxer 
tissues may be 
removed with a 
brush. The stains 
on the fingers re- 
sulting from the 
use of the potash 
may be removed by 
bathing the fingers 
in a dilution of sul- 
phuricacid. Afew 
drops of muriatic 
acid added to the 
water in which the leaves are macerated 
will hasten the process of skeletonizing con- 
siderably when the leaves contain tannin. 

+ 

NOTHER way is to subject the leaves to 

a boiling in strong soapsuds, or, if pre- 
ferred, a bath of lime and washing soda in 
the proportion of two cupfuls of lime to 
two cupfuls of 
soda and one 
gallon of water. 
The boiling 
should continue 
until the outer 
coating or pulp 
is soft enough to 
be removed bya 
rather stiff. brush. 

I have skele- 
tonized leaves 
for years, and 
find themethod 
which follows 
to be the best. 

It is the slowest 
but the surest. 
It consists in 
letting the 
leaves rot spon- 
taneously in 
rain water. 
Take earthenware vessels holding a 
gallon or so of rain water, and into each 
put a number of leaves, permitting them 
to remain exposed and without changing. 


. 


F THE leaves are placed in first, and 
the water poured over them boiling 
hot, time will be saved. It frequently 
happens that the weather at skeleton- 
izing time is hot and dry, and the water 
evaporates. But if hot water sufficient 
to cover the leaves is 
added the maceration 
will not be set back. 
Occasionally and 
gently stir the leaves 
until it is noticed that 
the pulpis sticky. As 
to the time this will take 
much will depend on 
the weather and also on 
the leaves themselves. 
Some leaves require a 
saturation of three weeks, 
others as many months 
Arriving at the sticky stage the leaves 
are to be taken out and washed by shaking 
them in fresh water. Then place them 
in a shallow earthenware pan ; steady them 
by pressing gently on the 
stalk, and with the dis- 
engaged fingers, or with 
a brush, remove the 
decayed portion. The 
leaves that are clear and 
perfectly free from cuticle 
may be deprived of their 
moisture by pressing in a 
towel until thoroughly dry. 
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EAVES when wet are 
easily torn, but when 

dry are tough and pliable. 
he safest way to take a 
delicate specimen from 
the vessel is to slip under 
Ita piece of paper, and 
when the leaf rests upon 


APPLE 





MAGNOLIA 


ALTHZA 











TuLip LEAF 


the paper smoothly it may, by taking proper 
care in handling, be lifted without danger. 

The process of bleaching is simple. 
Dissolve two tablespoonfuls of chloride of 
lime in one gallon of water, and 
in this solution immerse the 
leaves until they assume the 
proper degree of whiteness. 
This may be in half an hour or 
an hour—some leaves will take 
even longer. The oper- 
ation will be expedited 
by adding to the solution 
a tablespoonful of vin- 
egar. From this bath the 
leaves should be trans- 
ferred to clear water and 
allowed to remain a few minutes, 
when they should be lifted with a 
small piece of muslin, instead of 
paper, and dried between old mus- 
fin’ The leaves are finished after 
they have been pressed in books or 
put under weight for a short time. 
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SLIGHT knowledge of the chem- 

ical properties of the leaves is 
necessary. The Oak, Chestnut, 
Elm, Willow, Sycamore, Walnut, 
Hazel, Birch and Hickory all con- 
tain tannin, 
which pro- 
longs their decom- 
position, impreg- 
nates the water, and 
renders other and 
more perishable 
leaves, if placed 
with them, almost 
incapable of becom- 
ing macerated. 

It should con- 
stantly be borne in 
mind that sound and 
mature leaves only 
can be successfully 
skeletonized. The 
gathering should 
be done when the 
earliest leaves first 
begin to fall. All 





WISTARIA 


leaves that 
are broken 
or damaged 
in any way 
should be 
rejected. A 
brown spot, 
even the 
sting of an 
insect, is suf- 
ficient to 
spoil a speci- 
men. Very 
old or young 
leaves, those 
of suckers 


RHODODENDRON 


and of quick-growing 
plants, are incapable of 
the process. Select strong 
fibrous leaves rather than 
the thick, pulpy ones. 
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AFTER the pulp has been 
removed, which will 
require from one to two ; 
months’ maceration, a white, thin skin will 
be found still covering 
some of the skeletons. 
This is sometimes quite 
difficult to get rid of with- 
out several hours’ boiling, 
but a pretty and strong 
skeleton results, and it is 
well worth the trouble. 
Wistaria may be gath- 
ered any time during the 
summer. Althea, popu- 
larly known as the Rose 
of Sharon, makes a beau- 
tiful and double skeleton, 
which may be divided by 
gently tearing apart when 
dry. Few will care as 
much for the leaves of the 
Rose of Sharon single, 
however, as forthe double. 





SILVER POPLAR 





COTTONWOOD 
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OUNTAIN LAUREL requires seven or 
eight weeks in the macerating vessel, 
but skeletonizes in a few hours by the boiling 
process. While under treatment the skin 
swelis like an inflated 
bladder, and ‘needs to 
be broken and pulled 
off gently. This done 
lay the leaf on a plate 
which contains a little 
water ; use a fine brush 
in removing the pulp. 
Green Brier or Cat 
Brier leaves, both large 
and small, are best 
gathered in early July. 
From four to seven 
weeks are required for 
these leaves. 
Norway Maple, the most 
beautiful of the Maple family, 
is, likewise, the best for skele- 
tonizing. A single branch of 
leaves presents an attractive 
variety in both size and shape, 
and small leaves come out quite 
as perfectly as the largest. 
They should not be gathered 
later than the twentieth of July. 
The Silver Ma- 
ple should be 
treated like the 
Norway Maple. 
It would be well 
to remember that 
all the Maples 
part with their 
stems in skeleton- 
izing. Lindens 
and Willows, two 
desirable varie- 
ties, are best 
gathered in July, 
and they will usually take from six weeks 
to two months to properly macerate. 
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EUTZIA SCABRA, or Rough-Leaved 
Deutzia, is one of the most beautiful 
small leaves that can be obtained for this 
purpose. Gather in June or July. They 
will be ready in three or four weeks and 
will not lose theirstems. Deutzia graci/is, 
a variety of the Scabra, requires a little 
longer soaking. Beech, Hickory and 
Chestnut leaves, on account of the tannin 
they contain, should be 
placed in a different ves- 
sel from the others. A 
few drops of muriatic 
acid added to the water 
will hasten decomposi- 
tion. July is the best 
month for gathering. 
Holly is so difficult to 
skeletonize that the ama- 
teur usually passes it over 
after the first trial. It 
sorely taxes one’s pa- 
tience and ingenuity to 
remove the tough outer 
cuticle which clings tena- 
ciously to the thorns on the edge. The 
leaf needs to be soaked three months, and 
may be picked any time. Gather Rose 
leaves in July, and soak six weeks. 


HYDRANGEA 
FLOWER 





ENGLISH Ivy 


DWARF PEAR 


g 
VY leaves one year old skeletonize best. 
The leaf has a tough skin on each side, 
between which is concealed the skeleton 
The intermediate space is pulp, which in 
the macerating process dissolves, leaving 
the cuticle. The leaf swells, appearing 
like a bladder 
filled with green 
water. By 
puncturing or 
gently tearing 
away the skin 
the water will 
escape and the 
skeleton will 
float out. Four 
or five weeks are 
generally spent 
in the process. 
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YDRANGEA 
flowers 
skeletonize 
beautifully. 
They must be 
picked just as 
they are begin- 
ning to turn in 
color, and given 
a soaking of from three to five weeks. 
Later in the season, when the bunches of 
flowers are dry, pick one or two and separate 
into a number of small bunches. Then 
with a scissors snip off 
the flowers closely, 
and put the stems in a 
macerating vessel 
with leaves containing 
tannin. Let the stems 
remain soaking a 
week, then dry and 
bleach. With gum- 
arabic the skeletonized 
flowers may be re- 
placed—indeed, the 
gum may be used suc- 
cessfully in all cases 
where the flower has 
become separated 
from the stem. 





Rose LEAF 
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(A PRIZE of $200 


IS OFFERED 


FOR THE BEST POEM 


Not exceeding Twenty lines on Machine-Made 
° CEYLON AND INDIA TEA 


Only one prize is offered, but poems 
found suitable will be purchased from 
competitors. This method is considered 
more likely to give satisfaction than a long 
list of graded awards. 

Poems may be signed with name or with 
nom de plume for identification, and must 
be sent by Mail Only previous to August 
1, 1897, addressed ‘‘ Ceylon and India Tea 
Prize Poem,”’ care of J. Walter Thompson 
Co., Times Building, New York. 

No MSS. will be returned. The award 
will be made by three literary people, and 
announced before October 1, and the poems 
published in leading papers. 

The following figures or metaphors on 
the Union of Boiling water with India and 
Ceylon Tea must be included in the poem: 

1.—A Teaspoonful of Ceylon and India 
Tea is like a maiden’s heart, pure and 
unsullied. 

2.—The boiling water represents the 
man. The warmth of his love extracts and 
sets free the strength and sweetness of the 
maiden’s heart and thus assimilates all her 
goodness and purity. The water must be 
boiling (carry on the metaphor) or the true 
essence is not extracted. 

3-—The Tea pot is the altar where the 
marriage ceremony is performed; in other 
words, five minutes’ infusion or ceremony 
make the two into one life. 

4.—The liquid tea is the married life, free 
from bitterness, wholesome, refreshing, and 
two in one, goes forth doing good to all: 
soothing, comforting and invigorating. 

5.—Sugar and cream are like riches and 
luxury. To many, life is incomplete with- 
out them, though some think that they 
| spoil its fragrance. 











| 6.—All other teas being soiled by the 
| touch of many unclean hands (here meta- 
phor) can only make unhappy unions, result- 
ing in nerve disturbance and repulsion. 


GENUINE FARINA COLOGNE 


Inferior products and spurious imitations are now 
being sold as “‘ Farina Cologne,” and so closely have 
the bottles and labels been copied that even dealers 
are deceived. The words, ‘gegenuber dem Jilichs- 
Platz," have not been copied because they constitute 
the address of the great Farina distillery, ‘' gegeniber 
dem Jilichs-Platz’’ (opposite the Julichs Place). 
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Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 








Impervious to Punctures 
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Makes Your 
Tires So 


An absolute guarantee with every tire 
treated with Plugine. Prepaid $1.00. 


THE NATIONAL SPECIALTY CO. 
89 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


The 
-GVERETT 
| PIANO. - 


If , write 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI or CHICAGO, 


Selftaught, without 
notes, by Figure 

Music. Guitar Charts 
(24 chords), §0 cents. Complete system of chords and 
14 instrumental pieces, $150 Banjo chords, 50 cents, 
Complete system of 80 pages, 100 instrumental pieces, 
$1.00. A better system for $150 Mandolin chords, 50 
cents Complete system of chords and 18 instrumental 
pieces, $1.50. Violin, simplified system, 100 pages, 50 
illustrations, 150 instrumental pieces, with patent chart 
to go on neck of Violin, price $1.50. Big tlustrauted cata 

loque fora stamp 


BANJO # ict MANDOLIN 
ARTIST MATERIAL 


better than canvas or academy board for painting 
fruit or flowers, either in oil or water colors. Taken 


FROM THE YUCCA PALM 


of Southern California. Send 2s5c. for sample sheet 
12x18 in., or sc. for picture of old California mission 
on Yucca, and price list. Factory, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Yucca Mfg. CO., JACKSON, MICH. 


A PHENOMENAL SUCCESS 


Summer=-Time in Georgia March 


To hear it is to desire to hear it again 
50 cents, of Music Dealers or 
ALFRED HOSFELD, 330 N. Third St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 





























6-Piece Sterling-Silver Waist Set 


Enamel, hand-painted, very dainty and stylish. 





Price $1.00, Your money back if not satisfactory. 


C. PF. JORDAN, Marshall Field Bldg , Chicago 
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THE LADIES’ 








HEY were all gathered in the 
library, Jo and Will, and 
Charlie and Frances, and it 
was the hour they loved 
best in the day—the hour 
just before the lamps were 
brought in, when the fire- 
light glowed and sparkled, 
and, waiting for the tinkling tea-bell, they 
chatted over the affairs of the day. 

To-night, as long as the light had lasted, 
they had looked at their funny book of 
‘** Brownies,”’ and now Will had drawn 
forth a chorus of mock-derisive shouts b 
remarking with the utmost gravity, ‘ Well, 
I'd like to be a Brownie myself.”’ 

‘‘A great-looking Brownie you'd be,”’ 
Charlie said, trying his best to pat the 
would-be Brownie’s shoulder. 

‘*You’re not the figure for it, Will,’’ Jo 
said, with her soft little laugh, ‘‘ but suppos- 
ing you were, I wish you'd tell me how 
you'd go about it.’’ 

Just then Grandma, having come in the 
room, slipped up to Will, and, laying a soft 
hand on his shoulder, said brightly, “I 


their special hour in the gloaming, the new 
Brownies compared notes, laughing at the 
amusing things they sometimes had to tell. 

‘This work of ours ranges any place, 
from picking up a burnt match to shingling 
the house,’’ Charlie said. 

But Grandma only knew how wide the 
range extended, for only she had watched 
the daily struggle Frances had made to 
overcome the little ‘‘ crossnesses '’ which so 
easily assailed her, and so to make the 
house a little better and brighter for her 
being in it. The watchful eyes had seen 
the quick frown cross the pretty face when 
Kittie spilled ink all over her new apron, 
and had brightened visibly when the girl 
said: ‘‘Never mind, Kittie! It will be a 
polka-dot apron now if we can’t get thespots 
out, but we’ll run for some milk and try.”’ 

Did Frances know how much brighter 
that room was when she had left it, how 
Kittie’s little face changed, and how the 
very atmosphere seemed to change with it ? 


om 


One night at one of the ‘‘ Brownie Coun- 
cils ’’ Grandma happened in just as Jo was 
about to tell her day’s experience. 

“You'll think the leopard has changed 
its spots,’’ Jo said merrily, ‘‘for I tell you 
solemnly that while I have picked up and 
straightened a dozen things, I haven’t 
scattered so much as a mitten all day.” 

“Bravo!” the boys cried. ‘‘ And 
Frances, has she scattered?’’ they asked. 
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FRANCES OVERCOMING HER CROSSNESS 


know a way, dear, to convert you all into 
Brownies—a whole Brownie family, you 
know. Shall I tell you?” 

‘Yes, indeed,’’ sounded the chorus, while 
Charlie drew up an easy-chair and settled 
the white-capped figure cozily into it. 

. ° 

‘Once, when I was a girl,”’ said the old 
lady, ‘‘a good old cpadiiann of mine gave 
me this Brownie receipt. It is simply a rule 
never to leave a room without making it the 
better for your having entered it. Try it, 
and see if it isn’t good.’’ Then, with one 
of the rare smiles which cleared a way for 
any home-thrust of the dear old lady, she 
continued, ‘‘I know one little girl who 
works the rule backward.”’ 

fe laughed, as she said good-naturedly, 
‘Now see here, Grandma, that isn’t fair ! 
They might not have known it was I who 
left all those books on the floor this noon, 
and who scattered things generally.” 

‘* At least,’’ Grandma said heartily, with 
a fond look at the fair little figure on the 
lounge, ‘‘you scatter sunshine, too, and 
that always makes a place better for your 
having entered it.’’ 

Jo made a grateful little bow, with a 
[enon flush, and Frances thought regret- 

ully how much she needed to learn that 
art of sunshine scattering. 

Meantime the tea-bell had rung, and 
Grandma, escorted by Will toward the 
dining-room, added: ‘‘ There are many 
ways of working the old rule, but try it for 
yourselves and see if you don’t begin to 
feel like a new race of Brownies.”’ 
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And try it they did, beginning the very 
next day. It was almost bewildering to 
those members of the family not initiated 
into the new undertaking. Mamma, in par- 
ticular, was mystified. Entering the sitting- 
room early in the morning to brush the 
crumbs Baby Kittie had made, she found 
them gone as by magic, and rubbed her 
=. The music, too, generally scattered 
all over the piano, lay neatly arranged on 
the stand. All through the day the wonder 
continued, and even into the night, when, 
as was her custom, she went the last thing 
to water the window-garden and found every 
plant moist and dripping. 

Cook, too, found chairs straightened and 
all sorts of odd little jobs unexpectedly 
done in her domain. nd every night at 


“That she has!’’ Grandma interrupted 
with emphasis, as Frances stood silent 
and half-confused. ‘‘She has scattered 
royally! Little kindnesses that fell like 
little coins shining from the hand of some 
Lady Bountiful! Oh, rare Brownies you 
all are, or better’’—and Grandma looked 
with approval on the bright-faced group— 
‘*true-hearted, helpful boys and girls, and 
I prefer them to Brownies any day!”’ 
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NICE sunshiny day in spring 

Bessie and Jack went out 
for a romp in the large yard. 
Bessie was five years old, and 
so was Jack; and so Bessie 
said, ‘‘Jack and me’s twins.’’ Jack was 
only a dog, you know. 

After a while Bessie said, ‘‘Oh, dear! 
I do wish I knew what to play.’’ 

“‘I_ know,”’ said Jack, “let's go and 
hunt kittens. I know where there are lots.”’ 

*‘Kittens! Real, truly kittens, Jack?’’ 

** Yes, real ones,”’ said Jack. 

**Oh, my; yes, I will go. Let’s hurry,”’ 
and scrambling up off the steps Bessie ran 
through the gate, and across the meadow, 
while Jack trotted along ahead, looking 
back once in a while to assure himself 
that Bessie was really coming after him. 


HOME JOURNAL 


** Here we are, at last ; there are the kit- 
tens, see!’’ said Jack, stopping and nod- 
ding his head toward a group of willows. 

**Oh, Jack Marlin, such beauties! The 
dear, darling pussies. Such soft mewy 
little pussies, too. 
Jack,’’ and Bessie danced with delight. 

There they were, indeed. Pretty, live 


little pussy-cats climbing up and down | 


among the branches of the willows. 

Black, yellow and gray pussies; fat 
pussies and lean pussies, and there, on the 
topmost branch, sat one black kitten with 
white ears and tail, who was spitting spite- 
fully at the 
other kittens. 


sd 


“Oh, Jack, 
how will I ever 
get them?” 
asked Bessie. 

“That is 
easy enough. 
Just shake the 
tree, Bessie.’ 

**Why, Jack 
Marlin ! 
bad dog. Do 
not dare to 
shake the 
pussy tree. 
You would kill 
all those dear, 
darling pus- 
sies. You sta 
here, and I will 
go and coax 
them down to me. 
come. There, I have the white one— 
come, Blacky, come to Bessie,’’ and so 
Bessie went on lifting the kittens off the 
trees and putting them carefully down on 
the grass beside her sun-hat. 

Jack laid down on the ground, blinking 
in the sunlight, and watched her through 
his half-shut eyes. 

Pretty soon Bessie cried: ‘‘Oh, Jack, 
come here, there is a lovely Angora! 
And there is the cutest little black and 
white kitten! Oh, dear, I can’t reach 
him. pack, please come and help me.”’ 

** All right, I’ll come,’’ said Jack, opening 
his eyes, jumping up off the grass and 
disappearing among the trees. ‘‘ Bow- 
wow-wow !”’ 

Away went the beautiful pussies pell- 
mell in every direction—tumbling over 
themselves and each other in their fright, 
and disappearing among the willows. 

**Oh, Jack Marlin, you naughty dog, to 
scare my cats. You always bark just when 
you ought not to. Oh, dear! Oh, dear!”’ 
and Bessie began to sob bitterly. 
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‘“Why, Bessie,’’ said Mamma Marlin, 
coming out on the veranda, ‘‘ what has 
Jack done?’”’ 

‘*Oh, mamma, Jack is so naughty! He 
barked an awful bark and scared all the 
beautifulest kitties; and I wanted some 
kitties,’’ sobbed Bessie. 

‘‘Why, my dear little girl, you have 
been asleep and dreamed it all. Poor Jack 
has not done anything.’”’ 

‘‘Why, mamma, were there no truly 
pussies at all? Not a lovely Angora? 
Oh, I do want some kitties so bad. I only 
have that old Tabby—and I do want some 
little cats, some dear little kittens like 
those which I saw in my dream upon the 
lovely pussy-willow tree.” 

‘*Well, dear, come into the kitchen with 
me and see what I found under the back 
stairs this morning.’’ 

Bessie, followed by Jack, went into the 
kitchen, and there in an old basket lay 
Tabby with four kittens—a black one, a 
gray one, a black and white one, and one 
pretty enough to be an Angora! 

“Qh! Oh!!’’ screamed Bessie, wild 
with delight. ‘‘ You darling things,’’ and 
she took up each bit of fur and gave ita 
soft little squeeze, and then laid it carefully 
down again. ‘‘Oh, mamma, that one is 
just like the black one that was spitting at 
all the rest; and this one is exactly like 
the Angora pussy that you barked at—I 
mean that you didn’t bark at, Jacky, 
dear,’’ and Bessie put her arms around 
Jack’s neck and hugged him, and whis- 
pered to him, ‘‘Oh! if I could only have 
some of those kittens which I shaked down 
from the pussy-willow tree!’’ And Bessie 





BESSIE AND HER KITTEN 


never ceased wishing that she could have 
just such another dream as the one she 
had that day in the spring sunshine on 
the veranda, when she took down all the 
pussies from the tree. 


But she never did. 





Let’s get a lot of them; | 


Come to me, pussy, ” 








July, 1897 








You will probably go to the country this 


summer. If you havea baby do not forget 
to order a case of Nestlé’s Food from 
your druggist, to be sent to your summer 
address. The baby’s food is the most im- 
portant thing to consider in arranging for 
your summer supplies. Your druggist will 
send Nestle’s Food to you, and we will 
forward, on receipt of your address, our 
‘** Book for Mothers,’’ full of valuable hints 
on the care and feeding of infants. 


Nestie’s Food is invaluable in the prevention of 
Cholera Infantum and summer complaints. In its 
preparation water only is required, thus avoiding 
the use of cow’s milk, whose use in summer is 
always a source of worry and danger to careful 
mothers. 

Nestie’s Food is economical. A can of Nestle’s 
Food contains twice as much food as is contained in 
a package of others selling at the same price. 


NESTLE’S FOOD 


THOMAS LEEMING & CO. 
No. 73 Warren Street, New York 
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DELAY 1s DANGEROUS — 


lf the teeth attacked by 
tartar have lost their 
enamel, it is too late to 
save them; but if not, 
use SOZODONT at once, 
the liquid daily, the pow- 
der twice a week. Both 
in one package. Druggists. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
NEW YORK Proprietors LONDON 


A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma 
Soap for the postage, three cents. 
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CARNRICK’S 
SOLUBLE FOOD 


For Infants, Invalids, Convalescents 
and Nursing Mothers 


It will be retained when the stomach rejects all other 
nourishment. For sale by leading Druggists. If you 
cannot obtain a free sample from your Druggist, write 
for a FREE SAMPLE and 


“Our Baby’s First and Second Years” 
By MARION HARLAND, to 


REED & CARNRICK, 426 W. B’way, New York 


Baby Sleeps All Night 


without waking—in this Baby Jumper! It responds 
gently to every motion of the child, who soon falls 
asleep without nurse or mother’s 
rocking. Doctors will tell you 
the side motion of the cradle is bad 
for baby’s mental development. 


The Combined 
Baby Jumper 
and Rocking Chair 










invigorates, and plhysi- 
cians endorse it. 

The Adjustable Back 
makes it a Rocking Chair, 
a Jumper or a Hanging 
Crib. It is ornamental— 
well-nigh indestructible 
and a nursery conven- 
jence, all the year—but 
in summer time it is a ne- 
ae b . cessity. Cool, light, for 
it k Satie Santee 4 rch, —_ 7 n 7 
eeps ealthy an py. ves buying @ 
Crib. Send for LIilustrated Booklet_free. 


HANDY WASHER CO., Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 
FIRST AID Every, thinkin 





person wants a book, 
a 4 50c.. = th ~~~ Le pon 

ow ac re arrival of Docto 
IN ACCIDENT. in cases of croup, choking, burns, 
scalds, bleeding, etc. Home Supply Co., Box 202, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Li mY Ds 





HE designs for odd pieces of 
needlework given on this page 
have been prepared for the 
JouRNAL by women of experience 
in all forms of dainty needlework. The 
ideas given being simple, easy of construc- 
tion and quite inex- 
pensive, are adapt- 
able for work on 
summer piazzas, 
either in the country 
or at the seashore. 


7 
DOILY IN CROCHET 


HIS dainty cro- 
chet doily may 

be reproduced by 
making a wheel of 
10 chain. . Make 18 
s c in ring, join 3 
ch, 1 tre in first st, 
and 2 tre in each st ie 
all round ; join 3 ch, ‘ 
I tre in first st, 5 ch, 
a slip-stitch in first 
chain ; this makes a 
picot ; 2 ch, miss 1 









No. 2—YOKE FOR EMPIRE GOWN 


tre, 1 tre in next st, 5 
ch, and make a picot 
—18 in all; repeat; 
make 1 wheel with 6 
around it, joining in 3 
picots for each side. 
First row—1 tre in 
first picot, 3 ch,andsc 
6 times, 3 ch, 1 tre in 
last picot, 1 ch, 1 tre 
in first picot of next 
wheel, 3 ch; repeat. 
Second row —5 ch, 
and fasten in 3 ch, 5 
ch; repeat, omitting 
1ch between wheels. 
Third row—Make 5 
rows of 7 ch, scallops 
only on the third row 
at the corners, fasten 
in 3d st of middle 
scallop, 7 ch; miss 1 
st and fasten next 
st, increasing 6 times. 
Eighth row—4 tre in 
each scallop, with 3 ch 
between, except on 
middle one of each 
corner, where you do 
it twice; there will 
be 60 places. The 
border is made as fol- 
lows: First row—2 
tre and 5 ch between 





No. 3—LACE DESIGN IN KNOT STITCH 


int st, 3 ch, 8 ch, miss one place, fasten 
in next, 5 ch, fasten in same place, 8 
ch; repeat. Second row—10 tre in shell, 
7 ch, fasten in 5 ch, 5 ch, and fasten in 
same place, 7 ch, 10 tre in next shell; 
repeat. Third row—1 tre in each of the 
to tre, 1 ch between each st, 5 ch, fasten in 
top of 5 ch, 5 ch; repeat. Fourth row— 
Make 2 long tre joined together in each 
place of 1 ch, and 4 ch between, 4 ch, and 
fasten in top of 5 ch between scallops, 4 
ch; repeat. Fifth row—Go to middle of 
first 4 ch, 5 ch, and fasten g times in each 
scallop and only 1 ch between. Sixth row 
—To centre of 5 ch, 8 ch, a slip-stitch in 
the fifth stitch from the hook, 3 ch, and 
fasten in each 5 ch, 8 ps on each scallop, 
making no picot between. If fine linen 
thread is used the doily will have a pecul- 
iarly lacelike effect, =i ol be very pretty 
as a centrepiece on a polished table. 
Emma Pcttit. 


Designed for the Fournal 
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No. 1—PLATE DOILY IN CROCHET 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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LACE DESIGN IN KNOT STITCH 
HE lace design in knot stitch (No. 3) is 
worked in the length, and may be 
crocheted directly on the material (by 
working a row of buttonhole stitches, into 
which the single crochets may be made), or 
worked separately, 
and sewed on to the 
garment. If worked 
separately crochet a 
chain of the length 
required. Into the 
chain work one sin- 
gle crochet in each 
stitch. Work three 
rows of knots sep- 
arated by single 
crochets. Fourtia 
row — Crochet a 
single crochet in 
knot, in next knot 
work 1 tre, 2 ch, 
1 tre, 2 ch, 1 tre, 
2 ch, 1 tre, 2 ch, 
I tre; repeat 
from. beginning 
across the row. 
Fifth row—t sin- 
gle crochet in 
single crochet. 
Work a scallop in each of four two 
chains, as, 1 single crochet, 3 tre, 1 
single crochet, and in single crochet 
work single crochet. Work these 
scallops in each 2 ch to end of row, with 
single crochet on each single crochet of 
previous row. ELEANOR M. Lucas. 
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A PRETTY YOKE 
A VERY pret- 
ty yoke in 
silk thread 
(No, 2) may 
be made by 
making with 
one thread 8 
ds, 1p,8ds, 
draw up, close 
up, make 8 
ds, 1p, 8ds, 
draw up; re- 
peat. When the six loops are finished 
tie off thread. Join rosettes as shown in 
illustration. Two threads are required 
for outer row. Slip thread rte: p of 
loop of rosette, make 3d s, 3 ps with 2 
ds between, 3 ds, fasten in p of next loop 
and continue. Mrs. S. T. Lucas. 
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MAKING A CENTREPIECE IN TATTING 
HEN making the centrepiece shown 
in Illustration No. 4 use number 
twenty thread. Make 12 long ps with 
1 ds between, draw up, then make 5d s; 
fasten in one of the long ps, 5 ds, draw, 
turn, work and make 5 ds, 1p, 2ds, 5 
ps, with 1 ds between, 2 d s,1 p,5d 5, 
draw up, continue. Join rosettes as 
shown, and when border is complete baste 
carefully upon a piece of fine white linen. 
Cut out and then buttonhole design in with 
white flo floss. Mrs. S. T. Lucas. 





BATTENBERG LACE DOILY 

T= pattern for carafe doily given in 

Illustration No. 5 is stamped on brown 
muslin, and to give firmness for working 
is basted on paper. The work is done on 
the wrong side. First the braid is basted 
on the pattern, allowing ample fullness, and 
then overcast on edges, with ordinary sew- 
ing cotton, to bring into shape, the linen 
thread used in forming stitches being too 
heavy for this purpose. The effect pro- 
duced in lace-making is greatly dependent | 
upon size of thread used, the fibre being | 
preferable. Centre figure of doily is the | 
cobweb stitch formed by threads carried | 
from corners and sides of square crossing 
in centre. Tie thread in centre and pass 
needle under each thread, taking back- | 
stitch each time. This forms welt or cord. 


> 
WORKING THE RINGS 


OF THE eight figures surrounding centre, 

four have the crochet rings (that are 
bought ready-made) basted in centre of each 
little square. To hold these in place three 
threads are carried at four equal distances 
to corners of square, the petal effect being 
made by a darning stitch or over and | 





under. The four remaining spaces have 


what is almost a cobweb stitch, being 
formed in the same way ; the welt or back- 





No. 5—BATTENBERG LACE DOILY 








stitches, however, are | 
not made continuous- 
ly, but a space is left | 
between each row. 
‘The four three-petal | 
figures are made as 
described in connec- 
tion with crochet 
rings, only nine 
threads must be car- 
ried from centres, ra- 
diating at equal dis- 
tances, the whole nine 
threads being darned 
together at start, but 
branching by darning 
three threads at a 
time, forming petals. 
The straight lines or 
ray stitches are made | 
by taking threads | 
from one braid to the 
other, then putting the 
needie over several 
times, forming twisted 
cord, The circles at 
four sides of doily 
have, as in centre, 
cobweb stitch, the 
same being in two 
corners, the remain- 
ing two corners being | 
filled in witha sim- 
ple buttonhole stitch | 
done very loosely 
from side to side, 
forming a honey- 
comb or network effect. This doily, 
though quite simple, is very pretty in effect. 
HANNAH FEATHERSTON. 


> 
LACE PATTERN IN DARNING NET 


HE bobinet or wash blonde foundation 
for Design No. 6 may be purchased at 
any dry goods store, and for the darning | 
either cotton, linen, Asiatic filoselle, 
Honiton lace silk or Victoria knitting silk | 
will answer. Hankerchief borders or tabs | 











No. 6—LACE PATTERN IN DARNED NET 


for collars and sleeves are especially 
pretty if soft silk be used for the darning. 

The patterns here given are suitable for 
trimming dainty lingerie, fancy aprons, 


draperies or scarfs. LEILA MITCHELL. | 


‘6 THERE’S a Blue and a Better 
Blue,”’ says the Cant Proverb 


There are Bindings and 
Better Bindings, but..... 


Only ONE BEST! 


THE 
GENUINE 











BECAUSE 


It LOOKS so ELEGANT 
It LIES so SMOOTH 
It DOES NOT FRAY 
It is a PERFECT BINDING 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & M. 


It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine 
If your dealer will not supply you we will 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free 


S. H. & M, CO., P. O. Box 699, New York City 


The Ladies’ Delight 


2 THE *HOLDFAST’”’ 
ALUMINUM HAIRPIN si 


Pronounced by all using ae 
them The Best Hairpin ye \ 
Made. Curved to > —— 
ae? 
shape of head and 7 
locks in hair, so 
It Cannot 
Fall Out. 



















Smoother 
and lighter 
than Tortoise 
Shell or Horn, and 
many times stronger. 
Will not split or break ; 
size, 2% inches, polished or 

in black. Also 3% and 4% 
inches, with heavy prongs, for 
braid or bonnet use. Apply to 
dealers, or send 10 Cents for sample of six 


medium or one large. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO., Box 2, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Also makers of STEWART’S DUPLEX SAFETY PIN 
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“My Mamma says the 


Clinton 
Safety Pin 


Has so many good 
points. I can only find 
one, and that don’t ever 
hurt me.’ 
THE CLINTON 
| has the largest sale of 
‘ae any Safety Pin in the 
; world, because of its 
surpassing excellence. 
FREE To convince you, we 
will send, for stamp, 
samples of the CLINTON, also our SOVRAN pin 
and a pretty colored booklet for the children. 


THE OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 














\ DEWEY’S Improved Acme 
j | Dress and Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than Dress 
Shields. Being a complete gar- 
ment, always ready to wear with 
any dress. The only protector 
that can be worn with Shirt 
Waists without sewing in. 
The only perfect protection 

EM Md ‘ from perspiration. The beat 
Shield for bicycle riders. One pair docs the work of six. 
No. 1. Bust Measure 28-33, § .65 
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ASK FOR 


“« 2 24-39, .80 
“ 3, “ “ 40-45, 1,00 
° 6 bad “« 46-49, 1.25 


Agents Wanted, Catalogue Free. 
Send money by P. O. Order. 


M. DEWEY, Mfr., 1397 B. West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


O°) THE COLUMBIAN OUTFIT 


Complete, practical, up-to-date. Best 


Va) 
& AL we Gy desigus, best material, best value. 
2 Contains 35 new patterns, such as 

i hig handsome centrepiece (see illust.) 8x8; 
& 5) shoe bag 5x10; shaving set 6x6; 4 fruit 

>, 4 CA designs for tumbler doilies 344x3% ; 


=) < Buby's Bib, Rosebuds & word “Baby” 
aXe 
7 


cx 4x4; cheese doily design 3x5; Forget- 


& ee Avy » me-nots for set of doilies 5x5; maiden- 
v ae a G al hair fern for set of doilies 4x4; fancy 
4 AI» ad 


design Fleur de Lis for drapery border 








514x110; Pinks 3x4; Sailors’ Button, 

floral, 3x4; designs for case ‘‘Letters,” 
veil case, floral, choice, 6x7; corner design for scarf or cover 1044x1044; 
Ox-eyed Daisy 3x5; and many other designs of roses, tulips, pansies, 
carnations, etc. All the above, and full directions for stamping and 
making powder, sent by return mail to every re ader of this magazine 
who sends 1 cents for a three months’ trial subscription. Address 


THE COLUMBIAN, 13, 15, 17 Otis Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wedding Invitations 


Stylish—popular—first quality—100, 84.00; 75, 83.50; 50, $2.75; 
25, 82.00, Envelopes included, Express prepaid, Samples free, 


J. & P. B. MYERS, 85 and 87 John St., New York 





Send 12c, and we will 


send Linen Pin-Cushion 
afic = or Top, Floss to work, 3 
Pretty Doily Stamping 
Patterns and Catalogue. 


WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. Box L 


SPECIAL OFFER —C#tter Embroidery Silks 


-6) full skeins, assorted col- 
ors, $1.00: 25 skeins, c.; 12 skeins, 25c. In Filo, Wash 
Twist, Floss, or Rope Silk. Money returned if desired. 
GUDLBROD BROS, COMPANY, 7 Lafayette Place, New York City 
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FROM AN UNPUBLISHED PICTURE, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION \ OF MR. MOODY'S FAMILY 


THE MOTHER OF Mr. MOODY 
DIED ON JANUARY 26, 1896, AT THE AGE OF 91 YEARS 


WOVE is the highest experi- 
ence of the human soul. 
Faith and hope, it is true, 
are gifts from God to 
man, but love is the very 
essence of God Himself. 
God is love. When 
God imparts love to us 
He imparts Himself, ‘*Every one that 
loveth is born of God, and knoweth God.”’ 
There is no simpler truth in Scripture 
than this of God’s love to man, and yet I 
know of no more difficult subject to pre- 
sent to the world. Any man’s words fall 
so far short of presenting the wondrous 
beauty and grandeur of the truth. The 
closer the communion a man has with God 
the less do any words on this great theme 
satisfy him. It isalmost impossible to con- 
vince the world that God is love. 


Ne 
THE GREATEST MESSAGE IS *‘ GOD IS LOVE”’ 

OULD I but make the world understand 
and believe that ‘‘God is love” I 
should never preach from any other text. 
My last days would be devoted to proclaim- 
ing that one fact in every part of the world, 
and I know that every day would be a veri- 
table Pentecost. For if the world were 
convinced that God was love, a God of 
mercy, and not of judgment, our prisons 
would be empty, and the Kingdom of God 
would be established in our midst. For 
love begets love ; and if we can make men 
really believe that God loves them many 
will love Him in return. We are apt to 
judge others by ourselves. If a man is 
covetous he thinks every one else is cove- 
tous; if he is base every one else is base. 
And so men would think of God as like 
themselves ; and, because they love those 
only who are lovable, they think of God 
as only loving those who are good and 

who are deserving of His love. 


ey 
DIVINE LOVE IS ETERNAL AND UNCHANGING 
OD’S love differs from man’s love in 
three important respects: it is 
unchangeable, unfailing and everlasting. 
Human love is changeable. Our friend- 
ship for a man lasts only as long as he is 
worthy. When he is false we cast him off. 
If God’s love were like man’s love there 
would be small hope for us. 

Many*a mother gives a false and mis- 
leading impression of God to her child’s 
mind. Often I have heard a parent say to 
a child: ‘‘ The Lord will love you if you are 
good, but, He will not love you if you are 
naughty.’’ Such teaching is false. God 
loves him all the time. You will find 
that a child growing up with such a false 
impression of God will, when he finds 
himself a man, with evil temptations and 
inclinations, take it as a token of God’s 
hatred for him. But I can imagine one of 
you asking : ‘What, then, is the meaning of 
the Psalmist, ‘God is angry with the wicked 
every day’?’’ God's anger with the sinner 
for disobedience is strong proof of His 
love. He knows the consequences of sin, 
and, when a man willfully enters sin, God 
is angry. Suppos2 a father forbids his son 
to go swimming and the son disobeys. Is 
it a sign of the father’s love if he is angry 
with that boy, or a sign that he hates him ? 
It is because God loves the sinner that 
He is not indifferent to his evil ways. 








Epiror’s Note—‘ Mr. Moody’s Bible Class” 
began in the JouRNAL of November, 1896, and will 
continue without intermission during 1897. 


THE GLORY OF THOSE WHO LOVE GOD 

[? OFTEN happens that there is great pro- 

fession of esteem and affection when a 
man is in prosperity. Let reverses come, 
and the professed riend fails. But Christ 
manifested a love that was boundless. In 
the Apostle ago s record of the last 
supper he tells us that Christ ‘ having 
loved His own which were in the world, He 
loved them unto the end.”’ Judas, who 
betrayed Him with a cruel kiss, never lost 
Christ’s love, and Peter, in the darkest 
hour of his backsliding, still was loved 
with an unfailing love. 

And what God is seeking from men 
to-day is theirlove for Him. He overrules 
all things for the benefit of those who love 
Him. In his Epistle to the Romans Paul 
writes that ‘‘ we know that all things work 
together for good, to them that love God.’ 
Some people leave out that little word all. 
They say some things work together for 
good. A successful bargain would be 
working together for good, or a good 
appointment would be of God. But a 
financial reverse or the failure of some 
undertakings would not, in their judgment, 
be working for their good. Now God 
often shows His love by sending disap- 
—— Success very frequently works 
1arm, and ‘‘all things work together for 
good, to them that love God.” 
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ALL THINGS CHANGE BUT GOD’S LOVE 
R. SPURGEON was visiting a friend in 
the country, and, when being shown 

about the place, he noted a large weather- 
vane bearing the text, ‘‘God is love.’’ 
‘Do you mean to tell ‘the whole country- 
side,’’? asked Mr. Spurgeon, ‘‘that God’s 
love is as changeable as the wind?’’ 
‘*No,”’ replied his friend, ‘‘ but I mean to 
tell them that God is love no matter which 
way the wind blows.”’ 

mong the many victims of the Paris 
commune was a Catholic bishop. He was 
a man who knew something of the love of 
God in his own experience. In the little 
cell where he was confined awaiting execu- 
tion was a small window in the shape of a 
cross. After his death was found written 
above the cross, “height’’; below it, 
**depth,”’ and at the end of each arm of 
the cross, ‘‘length’’ and ‘ breadth.’”’? He 
had learned that God’s love was unfailing 
in the hour of adversity and death. 


ey 
THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE OF LOVE 

N THE late Professor Drummond’s ‘‘ The 
Greatest Thing in the World”’ he tells 

of meeting with natives in the interior 
of Africa, who remembered David 
Livingstone. They could not understand 
a word the kind Doctor uttered, but they 
recognized the universal language of love 
through which he appealed to them. It 
had been many years since that Christian 
hero had passed their way, but the very 
remembrance of his presence among them 
would kindle a friendly smile. And it is 
this very selfsame universal language of 
love, divine, Christlike love, that we must 
have if we are going to be used of God. 
The world does not understand theology 
nor dogma, but it understands love and 
sympathy. A loving act may be more 
powerful and far-reaching than the most 
eloquent sermon. I have heard many a 
powerful minister preach and move an 
audience marvelously, and yet in a few 
days I would forget every word he uttered. 


MY FIRST DISMAL JOURNEY AWAY FROM HOME 


N THE other hand there are acts of love, 
shown me when I was a mere child, 

that have influenced my whole life. There 
were nine of us children, and my widowed 
mother had very great difficulty in keep- 
ing the wolf from the door. My next 


older brother had found a place for me to | 
work during the winter months in a | 


neighboring village about thirteen miles 
away, and early one November morning 
we started out together on our dismal 
journey. Do you know November has 
been a dreary month to me ever since? 
As we passed over the river and up the 
opposite side of the valley we turned to 
look back for a last look at home. It was 
to be my last view for weeks, for months, 
perhaps forever, and my heart well nigh 
broke at the thought. 
longest journey I ever took, for thirteen 
miles was more to me at ten than the 
world’s circumference has ever been since. 


oy 
LOVING DEEDS LIVE LONG IN OUR MEMORY 
HEN at last we arrived in the town I 
had hard work to keep back my tears, 
and my brother had to do his best to cheer 


me. Suddenly he pointed to some one and 
said: ‘‘ There’s a man that’ll give you a 
cent; he gives one to every new boy that 


comes to town.’’ I was so afraid that he 
would pass me by that I planted myself 
directly in his path. He was a feeble, old, 
white-haired man. As hecame up to us my 
brother spoke to him, and he stopped and 
looked at me. ‘‘ Why, I have never seen 
you before. You must be a new boy,’’ he 
said. 


head, he told me that, although I had 
no earthly father, my Heavenly Father 
loved me, and then he gave mea bright 
new cent. [ do not remember what 
became of that cent, but that old man’s 
blessing has followed me for over fifty 
years, and to my dying day I shall feel the 
kindly pressure of that hand upon my 
head. A loving deed costs very little, but, 
done in the name of Christ, it will be eter- 
nal. This divine love 
of God needs to-day. We discuss and 
argue over methods and means, but, after 
all, the solution of the problem is love. 


ey 


THE REGENERATING POWER OF LOVE 
E MUST hold “the truth in love.” 
Paul in his letter to the Corinthians 
teaches that a man may know all prophe- 
cies, and have great wisdom, but if he is 
wanting in love it counts for nothing. I 
have known men who have had a marvel- 
ous knowledge of Scripture, and seemed 
to understand the Old Testament prophe- 
cies to a remarkable degree, but they were 
seemingly not filled with God atall. Ihave 
wondered at it till in some way the con- 


versation would expose a heart void of | 
love, and then it has been clear why there | 


was no power. I believe the church has 
less to fear from heresy than from animos- 
ity. Show me a church where there is 
love, and I will show you a church that is 
a power in the community. In Chicagoa 
few years ago a little boy attended a 
Sunday-school I know of. When his 
parents moved to another part of the city 
the little fellow still attended the same 
Sunday-school, although it meant a long, 
tiresome walk each way. A friend remon- 
strated with him one ay for going so far, 
and told him that there were plenty of 
others just as good nearer his home. 
‘* They may be as good for others but not 
for me,’’ was his reply. ‘‘ Why not?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘ Because they love a fellow over 
there,’’ he replied. If only we could 


make the world believe that we loved | 


them there would be fewer empty churches, 
and a smaller proportion of our population 
who never darken a church door. Let 
love replace duty in our church relations, 
and the world will soon be evangelized. 


AWAKENING LOVE AND SYMPATHY IN LIFE 


L* me give you a rule in life for awaken- 
ing your love and sympathy. First 
put yourself in the other person’s place 
and then 


—it may be in your home, or at school, 
or in business—who always seem to do 
every little thing in such a way as to 
make themselves unendurable. To usea 
homely expression, ‘ “they always rubs you 
up the wrong way.’ Now just imagine 
yourself in their place. Make their 
sorrows your own, give full credit to their 
virtues and then try to help them. It may 
be that they have some anguish of soul, or 
some hidden disappointment, which, did 
you but know it, would melt your heart 
with pity for them. If their surroundings 
were yours it may be that you, too, would 
be far less endurable than you are. 

Let us thank God that we do not have to 
judge, but that we may always sympathize. 
You cannot sympathize and work for a 
person without beginning to love him, 
and we cannot love a person for Christ’s 
sake but that He will give us a fuller reali- 
zation of His love tous. And thus, as we 
show forth His love, we acquire the stamp 
of His likeness; for ‘‘if we love one 
another, God dwelleth in us, and His love 
is perfected i in us.”’ 


That was the | 


He asked me about my home, and | 
then, laying his trembling hand upon my | 


is what the Church | 


try to help him. You are | 
compelled to associate with some persons | 


July, 


‘IT IS A GREAT MISTAKE 


not to be as fastidious about your under- 
wear as you are about your outer clothing. 


1897 


Suits 


the right sort of under- 
wear for men, women 
and young people, fit 
the wearer, have no 
rough seams to irritate, 
no hard bunches, no 
loose cloth like the 
underwear that is sold 
on the “everything 
goes’’ principle. When 
you think of it there is 
no reason why you 
should not have your 
Union Suits fit, you 
can buy them as cheaply as two-piece suits 
of the same quality. Ask your dealer for these suits, 


don’t let him induce you to take a substitute, but write us; 
we will refer you to a dealer or have your order filled. 


LEWIS KNITTING CO., 7° Sitevinte: v 


Janesville, Wis. 

Send 2-cent stamp for new catalogue illustrated 
Srom life, and with testimonials of prominent people 
everywhere, Sample fabrics inclosed. 


HOT WEATHER 


SILAS 


= nr fm 
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Silk Headquarters 
The intowins op specials 
by thes rt silk men in 
rance, Sagiand China, Japan 
and America from over-loaded 


manufacturers and short-of-cash 
weavers. 
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TRADE MARK 


Navy Blue and White Silks, the midsummer 
Paris craze; scores of new weaves and designs 
in Taffetas, Foulards, Louisines, aa 7 59 
he SRE ton eae et ae Ee ae 95-75-090 
1100 Pieces Lyone Printed weaters 433 
Silks, two wonderful lots, C 


470 Pieces Black Silk Figured PRA... 39 
dines, beautiful designs, C 

25e., Pieces Black Brocaded Pongee “39 
ilks, 23 inches wide, exclusive au C 


060 Pieces White or Black J 


= oC Cw. © 


650 Pieces French Wash stike, S y _ 39 
pretty evening colorings, C 


600 Pieces Taffeta Silks, plain and glace, 5-63 
n all the swell French colorings, . . C 


500, Pieces Plain Taffetaline Silks, in be 37ic 


ea «6: & ghe 


desirable colors, 


SEND FOR SAMPLES of the above or any other silk 
wants, stating price and whether black or colored. 


Schlesinger & Mayer 
Chicago 


at Se te ee a ee ee 


Mail Order Department. 
Orders Filled day of receipt. 











The American Summer Girl’s 
Outing 
Suit.. 


of extra quality, haif 
bleached pure Linen, 
| Washable, handsome- 
| ly and well stitched, 
| trimmed in Braid and 
} Pearl Buttons in front 
and on collar. 

| Retailers may ask 
- than double. 


SPECIAL $4, 5 
| PREPAID 
| Good enough for any one 
at a price in reach of all 
To give that chic effect 
seen on well-dressed 


| ladies this suit is what 
every lady should have. 


| SKIRT of same 
material, plain $1. Q5 
or braided, 


Send A Height, ¥ Walst and Bust Measure, and length in front 
from waist to bottom, when ordering 
Write at once and we will ship either suit or skirt, 
C. 0. D. allowing examination, 
Our Summer Catalogue ‘‘A” of Ladies’ = 8, Suits, Bicycle 
Suits, Waists, etc., Free. dress 


SIMMONS, for Style and Bergeias m. 
leago, 






















State and Adams Streets, 


m°ONEITA’ 


ELASTIC RIBBED 
Union Suits 


are complete undergar- 
ments covering the entire 
body like an additional skin. 
Perfectly elastic, fitting like 
a glove, but softly and with- 
out pressure. No buttons 
down the front. Made for 
Men, Women and Young 
People. Convenient to put 












(Pat. April 26, 189%.) 


on, being entered at top and drawn on like trousers. 

U nequaled to secure perfect fit for dresses, and com- 

fort in wearing smallest corsets. 

None genuine without word ‘‘ONEITA” in neck 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, 1 Greene'st 


New York 


Wedding Invitations 


or Announcements. 100 Steel Plate cone for $4.00, 1 
for $2.'75, complete, delivered. 100 Visiting Cards, '75c. 
Established 1874. C. C. DePUY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SATIN-SCENT PERFUMES 


My Patent Cold Process, Quintuple Essences. Finest, most lasting. 
Demonstrators wanted at once. Pleasant, el work, paying 
a good living. Write to-day for particulars. ALBERT WOOD, 
Perfumer, No. 686 Wood Avenue, Peat Mich. 
Five trial bottles perfume mailed for 10 cents. 
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FROM AN UNPUBLISHED PICTURE BY J. F. MAIN 


Mrs. BOTTOME’S STUDY IN HER NEW YORK HOME, IN WHICH SHE WRITES 
HER JOURNAL ARTICLES 


HEART TO HEART TALKS 


WAS traveling on one of our most 
important railroad lines when a 
gentleman remarked: ‘‘ This is a 
splendid road. They were de- 
termined when it was building that 
it should be straight. If a house 
were in the way the house had to 

@®@ be cut in two if necessary. The 
road must be straight, so they cut their 
way through—compensating, of course, 
but they accomplished their purpose and 
made a splendidly straight road.” How 
much we need straight people in the world 
to-day, people who will not turn to the 
right nor to the left, who have made up 
their minds that they will go straight no 
matter what the cost. I wonder if that is 
what the Master meant when He said, ‘‘A 
man’s foes shall be they of his own house- 
hold.” It is not an easy thing to cut your 
way through your own family, but it must 
be done if they hinder you from going 
straight. Truth admits of no compromise. 


|; 
THE BEAUTY OF A NOBLE LIFE OF TRUTH 

HE last Sunday my father was on earth, 

as I sat by his bed he did not ask me to 
read the Bible to him, but he commenced 
to repeat the first Psalm: ‘‘ Blessed is the 
man that walketh not in the counsel of 
the ungodly, nor standeth in the way of 
sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scorn- 
ful. But his delight is in the law of the 
Lord; and in His law doth he meditate 
day and night.’”’ He went on with the 
Psalm, which he knew by heart, but I shall 
never forget the look of perfect satisfac- 
tion on his face as he said: ‘‘‘ He shall be 
like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; 
his leaf also shall not wither; and whatso- 
ever he doeth shall prosper.’ ’’ 

Then he said to me, ‘‘ Daughter I have 
prospered !’’ And he had, and oh, how 
prosperous his death was, for he had liveda 
straight life. Little wonder that my mother 
chose for the words to be cut in the marble 
that marked his resting-place, ‘‘ Mark the 
perfect man, and behold the upright; for 
the end of that man is peace.”’ 


ss 

THE STRAIGHT ROAD LEADING TO ENDLESS PEACE 
HE need of to-day is a straight road, a 
straight moral road. So many persons 
are crooked, are leading double lives, 
going to a premature death, and in many 
cases their crookedness not becoming 
known untii after they are gone, and then 
those who loved them are deprived of 
even the comfort of sorrow. Oh, what 
fools those men and women are who are 
not straight, not true, but going one way 
while pretending to go another! It will 
pay us to cut our way through on straight 
lines. Simply be honest, be true, be the 
thing you appear to be—it is by far and 

certainly the easiest road. 
here is a picture of wisdom in the old 
Book, and it says that ‘length of days is 
in her right hand.’”’ When a physician 
says, ‘‘ He burned the candle at both ends,”’ 
he means that the man had been very 
foolish, that he had cut short his days. So 
many men and many women have not the 
wisdom to leave an inheritance of honor, 
for *‘ honor,” as weli as length of days, is in 
the hand of wisdom. If, just when the 
first crooked step is about being taken, 
some one could whisper a warning word. 
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WHEN HEAD AND HEART COME TOGETHER 

PLAYFULLY laid my hands on the knee 

of a woman the other day who had, for 
many years, made a study of palmistry. 
I knew nothing whatever of the art. She 
looked at both hands, pointed out to me 
the difference between them and said: 
‘*You are becoming wiser. Your head 
and your heart have come together. There 
was a time when they were not together. 
You are an impulsive woman, and some- 
times your heart got ahead, and your head 
would not follow you, but your head and 
your heart have evidently been growing 
nearer to each other, and now they are 
quite together.’’ I smiled as she showed 
me the lines in my hand and how the lines 
had met. I quietly said, ‘‘I am glad they 
are together at last.’’ It is no little thing 
to have a head that approves of what your 
heart does. I did not need to have the 
lines on my hand pointed out to me. 
There were lines on my heart she could 
not see. Oh, the satisfaction of a straight 
path! Who that reads this page and is 
now tempted will not determine on the 
straight path—the path that leads through 
the trials of this life to life everlasting ? 
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THE LESSON THE MORNING-GLORY TEACHES 

LOVE the morning-glory so dearly that 

when I passed up to the vine this 
morning, and looked at it in all its fresh- 
ness, | naturally thought of our little 
‘*Morning-glory,’’ as we called her, who 
long ago went where it is always morning 
and the glory never passes away. 

The friend whom I was visiting said: 
“There is this peculiarity about the 
morning-glory: it needs support, and it 
reaches out for it, but if the support is not 
there it never reaches out again, it falls 
back on itself.’’ And I thought to myself 
its delicate arms never stretch themselves 
voluntarily but once, and if the response is 
not there it falls back and grows around 
anything that happens to be in the 
way. I believe that some persons will 
never know what they have missed by 
not supporting some beautiful soul that 
once stretched its arms. Maybe the word 
was, ‘‘Donot besofoolish. Donotactlike 
a little child.”” The one who spoke in this 
way may live to want only that one thing 
that it once refused to respond to—no 
morning-glory in the life after the repulse ! 

I know all are not killed so suddenly ; 
some die or live a lingering death, but 
there are others that are killed in a 
moment. I have seen little children suffer 
from a repulse, and God only knows how 
much of sweetness earth missed in not 
only those children, but in all those who 
became associated with them in after years. 
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SWEETNESS AND CONFIDENCE AT HOME 
NOTHING surprises me more than the fact 

that so few fathers and mothers make 
friends of their children. So many young 
girls write to me and say, ‘‘I cannot tell my 
mother, so I come to you.” I think if the 
word or thought of friend were substituted 
for the word father or mother it would be 
wise. When I die I want my children to 
feel they have lost a friend, and that means 
more than mere father or mother. I have 
heard fathers say, ‘‘ Remember, I am your 
father.’’ What human beings want is just 
what the morning-glory needs for its best 
growth—something to cling to, something 
to grow upon. 


LOVE IS THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD 


iu MIGHT be helpful for some of us to 

think of why love is the greatest thing 
in the world. We must be very careful 
that we do not destroy that which we shall 
sorely need. There is something so pecul- 
iarly pathetic and suggestive in that word 
in ancient Scripture: ‘‘ They that wasted 
us required of us mirth.’’ ‘*‘ How shall we 
sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?”’ 
they said. They that took away the power 
to sing afterward needed the song. 

Have you never seen husbands who 
were tried with the want of life in their 
wives? Maybe they had taken, by their 
want of love, all the life out of them. Ah, 
there is an unknown depth in ‘they that 
wasted us required of us mirth.’’ There 
are a good many harps hung on the 
willows ; why they cannot be used any 
more no one will ever suspect. The 
reason why my one word to women to-day 
is ‘Know God,” is that they may not 
die, and that in spite of everything the 
song may remain. They cannot be killed, 
because they have the taste of the ever- 
lasting life now, because they can turn 
and sing : 

**Oh, ’tis not in grief to harm me, 
While this love is left to me, 


Oh, ’twere not in joy to charm me, 
Were that joy apart from Thee.” 


| 
LIFE AND GROWTH IN CHRIST 

OD always responds to spirit arms that 
are outstretched to Him. He loves 
morning-glories! Why, Christ said, ‘‘I am 
the Vine,’’ as if He had said, ‘‘You are like 
Me, you are a part of Me; ‘ye are the 
branches,’’’ and did He not lean on His 
Father? And the Holy Spirit was the life 
of His life. The Spirit of God filled the 
Vine, and went through the Vine into the 
branches. It is His life in us that makes 
us morning-glories; the only hope of 
glory is Christ in us, and so the solemn 
words are written: ‘‘If any man have not 

the Spirit of Christ, he is none of His.” 
Oh, do come to this leaning life and be 
God’s morning-glories. He gives you 
Himself for your support; depend on 

Him and you will need no other. 
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‘* THE JOURNEY IS TOO GREAT FOR THEE”’ 
HESE words were spoken to an utterly 
discouraged man. It has been said 
of the holy men of the Bible that their 
most signal failures were in those points 
of character in which they were remark- 
able for excellence. Moses was the very 
meekest of men, yet it was he who spoke 
unadvisedly with his lips; Saint John 
was the apostle of charity, yet he was 
the very type of religious intolerance 
in his desire to call down fire from Heaven ; 
Saint Peter, the brave, outspoken Dis- 
ciple, denied his Lord. If there was one 
thing above all others for which Elijah 
was remarkable I should say it was superi- 
ority to human weakness, but even Elijah 
gave out and wished that he might die. 
He was discouraged! Life appeared to 
him to be a total failure. I am going to 
talk now a few minutes to discouraged 
women, and [| think the words will fall 
soothingly on you as they did on Elijah. 
‘‘The journey is too great for thee.’’ 
Now let us see what the angel did for 
Elijah when he said these words. You 
will notice that he ministered to the phys- 
ical. Often these utterly discouraged 
moments (and there are but few of us who 
do not have them at times) come from our 
being tired out physically. The body is the 
channel for our highest emotions. And 
we have yet to wake up to the importance 

of keeping our bodies in a healthy state. 


7 
OUR DEPENDENCE ON BODILY CONDITIONS 
E ARE affected more than we dream 
of by the very state of the atmos- 
The great Dr. Alexander was once 
“if he had the full assurance of 
He replied, ‘‘ Yes, except when 
the wind is in the east.”” When Elijah 
lay down under the juniper tree, and 
wished that he might die, he was suffering 
from physical prostration, and God had 
prepared food for him, and the angel said, 
**Come and eat.’’ You will mark the ten- 


phere. 
asked 
faith.’’ 





on Suits. 


derness. He did not say, ‘‘Can this be 
Elijah?’’ No. This was not the time to | 


preach to him, this was the time to care 
for him physically. ‘‘Come and eat, for 
the journey is too great for thee.’’ What 
comfort there is in that sentence, ‘The 
journey is too great for thee.” It gives us 
such an ideal view of God. We feel that 
He sees the journey that is before us, as 
well as the way we have come, and wants 
us to be prepared physically for it. 


words if they only believed that God 
cared whether the journey was great or 
not. I am compelled to believe that so 
many never realize that God cares whether 
they are tired or not. Would it not make 
a difference if we believed He cared for 
us? Well, He does and He would have us 
rest always in His love. 
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Reduced 


We wish to close out 
our line of Summer suit- 
ings during the next few 
weeks, and in order to 
do so we have made de- 
cided reductions on cer- 
tain goods which we do 
not wish to carry again. 
We have also issued a 
Bargain List of sample 
garments which we are 
offering in many in- 
stances at half the reg- 
ular price. You have 
now an opportunity to 
secure desirable dress 
es at remarkably low 
prices: 


Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up, were $8 and $10. 
Bicycle Suits, $5, former price $8 to $12. 
Skirts, $3, really worth $6 to $8. 
Duck and Crash Suits, $3 up, were $4. 


Write to-day for our Summer Catalogue, 
Bargain List and samples of materials; we 
will send them to you /vee by return mail. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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> Bicycle Suits, Silk Walking Skirts 
Spring Suits, Capes, Jackets, Silk Walsts, Ete., Ete. 

in all the beautiful effects at one-half retailer's prices 

Our catalogue No. 27 describes them all, mailed free, with 


$500 @ 31.05 






This maguificent black figured Brilllantine Skirt, full 
width, lined with Rustleine and interlined, velvet binding; 
worth $3.50; only @1.7%5. Also, of pure, brocaded Silk in 
Gros-grain or Taffeta, four yards wide, lined with Rustleine 
and interlined, velvet binding; worth $10.00; our price 
only €5.00. 

This five-piece Bleyele Sult, made of pretty tan or gray 
cotton Covert Cloth, with bicycle skirt, bloomers, leggins 
and cap, only 85.00, Positively the best value ever offered. 
Worth at least $10.00, Write for complete catalogue and 


samples of cloths to-day, all free. 
B.GROSSMAN: 
Exclusive Cloak, Suit and Skirt House 


178 STATESTCHICAGO. | 
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SS PATO MAY 26. 1896. 
THE only practical Ventilating Dress Shield ever offered to 


the public, Light, cool, odorless, impervious, soft and downy, 
Can be washed and will always retain the flutings. By every move 
ment of the arm the moist air is forced out of the flutings, and fresh 
dry air is drawn in, keeping the body cool and free from perspira 
tion. Sold by dealers or sample pair mailed for 25 centa. Money 
refunded if not satisfactory 


PARKER, STEARNS & SUTTON, New York 


Office and Salesroom: 228 and 229 South Street 
Factory: 226, 227, 228, 229 South Street 
449, 451, 453, 455 Water Street 


cle elma tinit 


Graceful as the 
GP New 
~©6 Woman 


all the time—at work 
a-wheel—in negligee- 
is she who wears a 








Np) The most sensible garment ever 

invented. As shown in cut, it 
comes only to the waist, leaving 
the lower part of the body abso- 
lutely free. Elastic at sides, it 
ives with every motion of the 
dy. Elastic shoulder straps ; 
tape buttons for attachment of 
skirts or bloomers. 


Sizes, 18 to 30— 
Waist Measure 
Sold by all leading dealers or 
sent prepaid on receipt of price 


rice $1 0 
AGE-DOWNS CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





By Sarah Tyson Rorer 


THE SUMMER IN THE HOME 


SHE observance of the principles 
of cleanliness is important dur- 
ing the hot months. Drains must 
& be flushed once each day—those 
at or near a well, the worst of all places 
to have them, washed down with a strong 
solution of lime and sal-soda. ‘Garbage 
cans should be emptied morning and night 
and kept as dry as possible. 

Sunlight is a great disinfectant. In the 
very early morning allow a stream of it 
to pass through ope room, but as soon 
as the heat of the day begins, say nine 
o'clock, you should always close down the 
windows, or close in the blinds, that the 
hot air may not condense on the cool walls. 


7 
KEEPING THE HOUSE COOL 


How best to keep the house cool in 

summer is a grave problem. During 
the hot months the house is much more 
livable if artificial heat can be cut down to 
the minimum. Use the stove early in the 
morning, prepare certain foods that will 
keep well, and avoid the necessity of a big 
fire during the rest of the day. Bare floors 
are very much more ae in summer 
than straw matting, although the latter is 
preferable to carpets or rugs. Where one 
can command a water supply the house is 
measurably cooled by reducing the temper- 
ature of the pavement and grounds around 
by copious sprinklings. A goodly stream 
of new air should be allowed to sweep 
through the entire house morning and 
evening. The hot air of midday will con- 
dense quickly on cold walls and cause 
mould or dampness, consequently it should 
not be allowed to enter any portion of the 
house. All the rooms in the house should 
be kept scrupulously clean and neat. 


” 
TO COOL THE SLEEPING-ROOMS 


F THE outside temperature is not appre- 
ciably lower at night than during the day 
it is almost impossible to keep sufficiently 
comfortable to obtain necessary rest. The 
sleeping-rooms may be cooled by placing 
in the centre of each a tub two-thirds 
full of cool, or better, ice, water. This 
will absorb the heat of the room in a 
few hours, and will be found particularly 
helpful where there are children. If the 
heat continues during the night the chang- 
ing of the water will preserve an even 
temperature in the room. 

Air your cellars at night when it is possi- 
ble. Close them at nine in the morning 
and they will be cool and dry the entire 
summer. Exceptions to this rule are on 
windy days, as the rapid motion of the air 
does not allow condensation. Keep the 
cellar perfectly clean and fresh. Frequent 
coats of whitewash with plenty of lime are 
of the greatest value in summer, 


* 
TAKING CARE OF THE KITCHEN 


COMFORTABLE kitchen is of first con- 
sideration during these hot months. 
A well-regulated kitchen, of course, to be 
of easy service, must be small. A coal 
fire should not be allowed to mar the 
comfort of the occupants of the kitchen. 
Place a small oil or gas stove where it will 
be in the light and out of the draught. 
The floor of the kitchen should be either 
plain softwood, painted, or hardwood, 
olished. The windows and doors should 
covered with screens, and protected 
from the sun by summer awnings. Have 
the kitchen table placed before the open 
window on the west or north side, the 
refrigerator in the darkest, coolest corner. 
Of great importance is the rapid clearing 
away of all substances upon which flies 
may feed. The life, health and happiness 
of every family come from the kitchen, 
so clean it first and keep it very clean. 
Drop all fancy and fussy cookery. Live 
simply on daintily but easily prepared 
food. Fruits are plentiful and do not 
require cooking. Use them freely. Green 
vegetables are everywhere, are cheap, 
and are easily cooked. Do not serve 
December meals in midsummer. 


+ 
THE SELECTION OF FOOD 


NY deviation from Nature’s path will 
bring disease, particularly during the 
summer months, consequently great care 
must be exercised in choosing food. Do 
not dissipate in the way of ices or cold 
drinks. They create thirst, suddenly lower 
the temperature of the stomach, induce 
digestive disorders, and are extremely 
injurious. Water may be comfortably 
cooled in porous earthen jugs, or the water 
bottle may be filled and placed in the ice- 
chest, having first, of course, been plugged 
with a little raw cotton. The skin should 
be kept in a good, soft condition so that 
the perspiration may flow easily and freely. 





SOME SUMMER BEVERAGES 


ar WORD should, perhaps, be said as 
fa™ to the unwholesomeness of the 
extremely cold water, tea, lemon- 
ade and other liquids, which are 
so extensively used throughout the United 
States. These cold drinks reduce the 
temperature of the stomach, thereby check- 
ing digestion, and for this reason should 
be avoided during or immediately after 
meals. It cannot be denied that one — 
become a toper on non-intoxicants as well 
as intoxicants, and that it is very easy to 
create a strong desire for frequent draughts 
of any pleasant, cold drink. 

Where perspiration flows freely the effect 
is less serious, but in most cases the free 
use of cold draughts disturbs the stomach, 
and it would be much better if they were 
entirely given up. ‘Teach your little ones, 
as well as yourself, to be satisfied with 
water at a temperature of fifty degrees, 
and to limit the amount of sweet drinks 
taken. In the evening, and _ possibly 
between meals, one might indulge now 
and then in a glass of lemonade, orangeade 
or currant punch. Fora tennis-party the 
various mixtures like Oriental punches 
will appease the thirst, and iced chocolate 
served at luncheon is certainly an agree- 
able food, as well as a pleasant drink. 
Café frappé comes under the same head. 

+ 
MAKING PUNCH FROM CURRANT JELLY 


HIP to a froth half a tumbler of currant 
jelly, adding gradually half a pint of 
boiling water; add the juice of a lemon, 
half a cup of sugar, and then pour in 
slowly one quart of cold water. This is 
more wholesome served without ice, but 
as warm water was used for melting the 
jellya amas temperature may be gained 
by adding half a pint of finely-shaved ice 

when you are ready to serve it. 

+ 
AN EXCELLENT TENNIS PUNCH 


"TENNIS punch is made by peeling and 
cutting one good-sized pineapple. 
Pour one quart of freshly-boiled water 
over four tablespoonfuls of the best tea ; 
cover and let it stand for fifteen minutes ; 
stir and strain. Add to the pineapple a 
= of strawberries cut into halves, and four 
yananas sliced thin; then add a pint of 
unfermented grape juice, and stand aside 
for at least one hour. Boil together one 
quart of water and two pounds of sugar, 
having added the grated yellow rind of an 
orange and lemon; strain and stand aside 
also to cool. At serving time add first to 
the syrup the juice of six lemons and four 
oranges; then add the tea and the fruit 
mixture, with sufficient cold water to make 
a pleasant and refreshing drink. 
> 
A DELICIOUS FRUIT PUNCH 


put one pint of water and one pound of 

sugar and the chopped yellow rind of 
a lemon on to boil. Boil five minutes ; 
strain, and while hot slice into it two 
bananas ; add one grated pineapple and a 
quarter of a pound of dened cherries. 
When ready to serve add the juice of six 
lemons. Putin the centre of your punch- 
bowl a square block of ice ; pour over it 
two quarts of Apollinaris; add the fruit 
mixture, and at the last moment a dozen 
sliced strawberries, and mix all together. 
Serve the punch in thin tumblers. 


+ 
ICED CHOCOLATE 


put two heaping teaspoonfuls of cocoa 
into a double boiler, and add gradu- 
ally a pint of water. Cook and stir about 
five minutes ; beat thoroughly ; add half a 
pint of cream whipped for a moment with 
an egg-beater, and stand aside to cool. 
When cold fill a glass one-third full of 
finely-chopped ice and a little pulverized 
sugar; then pour in the chocolate, cap it 
with a teaspoonful of whipped cream and 
serve. This makes a refreshing drink. 





*F 
INSECT PESTS OF THE SUMMER 


HE summer heat usually increases 
the number of insects which 
annoy the housekeeper. The 
croton or water bug and the 

roach are, perhaps, the worst of these 
pests. Cucumber peelings scattered over 
the floor each night will soon exterminate 
the roach. The water-bug, however, is 
more difficult to get rid of To banish it 
all food materials must be kept tightly cov- 
ered. At night, after the kitchen work is 
done, brush all around the woodwork with 
a weak solution of corrosive sublimate, 
which can be obtained from any druggist. 
This is very effective, but as it is poisonous 
care must be exercised in using. 


FUMIGATING THE ROOMS WITH CAMPHOR 
LACK ants and little red ants are like- 
wise difficult to drive away. Three or 
four good camphor smokings, however, 
will be found quite effective. Put into the 


closet a tin or granite pan containing a | 


few live coals; sprinkle over about two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered gum cam- 
phor, close the door and allow the fumes 
of the camphor to thoroughly saturate 
the closet. These fumigations will also 
drive away the little silverfish that are, 
perhaps, the most destructive of all the 
summer pests, as they not only attack 
books and papers, but will eat silk and 
cotton, and such articles as are used during 
the summer. Camphor fumigation will 
drive mosquitoes from sleeping-rooms. 

In camp, fumigation is the only manner 
of gaining relief from the persistence of flies 
and mosquitoes. Procure for the purpose 
an ordinary iron spider, using either 
charcoal or live coals. Twice a day— 
once in the morning for flies, and once at 
night for mosquitoes—fumigate thoroughly. 
Lavender may be mixed with the camphor, 
or a little dried pennyroyal. The best 
mixture for fumigation is equal parts of 
camphor, dried pennyroyal, lavender and 
incense. All of these are perfectly harm- 
less. The rooms should be tightly closed 
during the fumigating process. 

+ 
KEEPING THE FLIES OUT OF THE HOUSE 


S FLIES are very fruitful conveyers of dis- 
ease try very hard to keep them out of 
the house. Cover all windows and doors 
with netting. If you cannot afford frames 
tack the netting over the windows outside. 
This is a very good way. It allows one to 
lower the window from the top as well as 
to lift it from the bottom, making better 
ventilation. If door frames are out of the 
question tack netting very full to the top 
of the door casings. In the broad hem at 
the bottom sew sufficient good-sized peb- 
bles to give weight, that the netting may 
fall quickly in place. If by chance the ehil- 
dren hold the doors open for a moment, 
allowing flies to enter, place a little sticky 
fly paper here and there, or when you 
darken the room leave a crack of sunshine 
at any open window or door; the flies will 
in a moment follow the light and may then 
be easily brushed out of the room. 


*eF 


PACKING A WOMAN’S TRUNK 


ey EFORE proceeding with the work 
My of packing let the trunk be care- 
fully dusted throughout. Line 

\ each compartment with clean 
paper, cutting it to fit properly ; then take 
all the articles of clothing which are not 
liable to be damaged by crushing, such 
as underwear, dressing-jackets, bath-robe, 
stockings, etc. ; fold each piece singly and 
lay them side by side, making the surface 
perfectly even and smooth, using stockings 
to fit into small cavities. Over this section 
lay aclean towel. After this layer is firm 
and compact put each pair of slippers 
and shoes in a little muslin bag made for 
the purpose, and push one in each of the 
four corners. On top of this place your 
plain underskirts, folding them the length 
and width of the trunk, turning what is 
over from the top, that being the narrowest 
end of the garment. In placing the skirts 
on top of each other alternately change 
each one from right to left, so that the 
surface may be kept even. Follow this 
rule with all your dress skirts. 


- 
PACKING THE WAISTS AND HATS 


your trunk will by this time be closely 

and tightly packed up to the tray line. 
Then’ take your waists; lay them out 
straight, stuff out the sleeves, bows, loops, 
revers, etc., with soft tissue paper ; draw 
the sleeves over from the side to meet 
together at the wrists in the front. Place 
them flat in the tray, close and firm to the 
top, and put the tray in its proper place. 
The hats, which are, perhaps, the most 
difficult articles to dispose of, will fit into 
one of the divisions in the tray. They will 
require special attention. Stuff the crowns, 
also the bows, with tissue paper, filling in 
all the hollow spaces, and rest the brims 
down on a cushion of soft paper. Place 
each hat, if possible, to fit over the crown 
of another, or in such manner that it will 
not press on the trimmings of the hat 
underneath. This can be done if the 
lower hat is well filled in with tissue paper. 


+ 
PLACING THE SMALL ACCESSORIES 


HEN all are in stuff all the corners 
of the compartment with small soft 
articles so that the hats cannot move about. 
Put a large towel over the top. The next 
largest division may be used for the shirt- 
waists. Pack these in firmly, and wrap 
each of the chiffon fronts and pieces of 
fancy neckwear in soft paper and lay on 
top. In one of the two other small com- 
partments you may put your gloves, veils, 
handkerchiefs, etc., and in the other mis- 
cellaneous articles. Any pieces of toilet 
decoration may be safely carried wrapped 
up in a piece of soft muslin, and then 
placed between the dress skirts not far 
from the top, and not near the sides. 
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“NICE TO HAVE WITH YOU” 
Lown e ¥.. CHOCOLATE 
Y S$ Bonsons 
‘‘Name on Every Piece’’ 
If not to be had of dealers we send on receipt of 
rice: i-tb. x, 60C.; 2-Ib. box, $1.20; 3-Ib. 


x, $1.80; 5-Ib. box, $3. Delivered free in U. S. 
The Walter M. Lowney Co., 89 Pearl St., Boston 
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{ Absolutely Pure 
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5! Nutritious 
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? COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP ; 
) Be sure that you get the ) 
; genuine article, made at ; 
3 DORCHESTER, MASS.  } 
2 By WALTER BAKER & CO,, Ltd. § 
) Established 1780 
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to remove the cake from thetin without % 
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acrumble. That’s when you use the 


IMPROVED 


Perfection Cake Tin 


Prevents leaking of batter, saves time and 
trouble. 3 round, or 2 square tins can be 
bought for soc. If your dealer doesn’t keep 
them address the manufacturers 


C. SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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UNEXCELLED! 

; is here. Put up ber- 
CANN ries, fruits and vege- 
tables with the MUDGE 
TIME uicker, cleaner than 
the old way. Sterilizes 
‘Mrs. Rorer and many cooking authorities. 

Book and Circulars mailed free. 

Cake Tins 

Cakes removed without breaking. 

is greasing. Round, square and 

s oblong. 2round layer tins by 


GROCERS EVERYWHERE 
PATENT CANNER. Better, 
—no failure possible. Has the highest praise of 
JOHN L. GAUMER CO., 1101 Race St., Philadelphia 
Perfection Tins require no 
ot mail, 35 cents. Catalogue FRE. 





Agents Wanted. — Richardson Mfg. Co., D St., Bath, N, ¥. 
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noe Sixth Lesson—The Making of Salads 


HE beauty and wholesomeness of 

the salad should commend it to 

every American housekeeper. 

I do not refer to those highly- 

seasoned combinations of hard-boiled eggs 

and mustard, but to dainty dinner or lunch- 

eon salads, made with a dressing of olive 

oil, a few drops of lemon juice, and a light 
seasoning of salt, garlic and pepper. 

The salts necessary for the well-being 
of our blood are bountifully given in these 
green vegetables ; then, too, it is a pleas- 
ant way of taking fatty food. All machin- 
ery must be well oiled to prevent friction, 
and the wonderful human engine is not an 
exception to the rule. Look carefully to 
it that you take sufficient fatty food. 


EATING SALAD EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


HE Americans do not use enough 
oil to keep them in perfect health. 
While butter is served in some 
families three times a day, and is 
better than no fat, its composition is rather 
against it as compared to a sweet vegetable 
oil. Fats well digested are the salvation 
of consumptives or those suffering from 
any form of tuberculosis. For these rea- 
sons a simple salad composed of any green 
vegetable and a French dressing, should be 
seen on every well-regulated table three 
hundred and sixty-five times a year. Those 
who live out of town can obtain from the 
fields sorrel, long docks, dandelions, and 
lamb’s quarters, for the cost of picking. 
Where desserts are not used, and I wish, 
for health’s sake, they might be abolished, 
a salad with a bit of cheese and bread, or 
wafer, or cracker, with a small cup of 
coffee, may close the meal. Where a 
dessert is used the salad, cheese and wafer 
are served just before it, to prick up the 
appetite that it may enjoy more fully the 
sweet. At a large dinner the salad is 
usually served with the game course. 


VEGETABLES THAT MAY BE USED FOR SALADS 


qi NY green vegetable may be boiled 
and served with French dress- 
ing as a salad. When having 
string beans for dinner, boil 
an extra quantity, that a few may be put 
aside in a cold place for the next day’s 
salad. String beans should be cut length- 
wise, not crosswise, before cooking. Cold 
boiled cauliflower, asparagus, carefully 
cooked, spinach, leeks, well boiled, may 
all take their place in salads. In the 
fall and winter, lettuce, chicory, endive, 
escarole and celery serve the purpose. 
The heavy mayonnaise dressing is best 
for chicken, lobster, fish and meat salads, 
—those usually served at luncheons or 
suppers; it may also be used with some 
vegetables, as celery and tomatoes. 


THE FAVORITE FRENCH DRESSING 


O MAKE French dressing, put a 
half teaspoonful of salt and a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of white 
pepper into a bowl; add grad- 
ually six tablespoonfuls of olive oil. Rub 
until the salt is dissolved, and then add 
one tablespoonful of vinegar or lemon 
juice. Beat well for a moment and it is 
ready to use. It is much better if used at 
once. Cream dressing is made by heating 
a gill of good cream. Moisten a table- 
spoonful of cornstarch with a little cold 
milk; add it to the hot cream, cook a 
moment, then stir in the well-beaten yolks 
of two eggs. Take from the fire; add a 
half teaspoonful of salt, a dash of pepper 
and a tablespoonful of vinegar or lemon 
juice. This is palatable and much more 
economical than a mayonnaise dressing. 


MAKING POTATO SALAD 


OIL in their jackets four medium- 

sized potatoes. While they are 
Maas boiling make a French dressing 
SQ and slice into it one good-sized 
onion ; as soon as the potatoes are done, 
drain, salt and dry them. Remove the 
skins and cut the potatoes while hot into 
the dressing; toss them carefully until 
every piece is well covered. Put the 
mixture on a cold dish and stand aside 
until serving hour. Then garnish the dish 
thickly with parsley; sprinkle over the 
dish a tablespoonful of finely-chopped 
parsley or celery tops; a small pickled 
beet may be chopped fine and_ placed 
diagonally across the dish. Sardines or 
pickled herring may also be used as a 
garnish and to give variety, and one may 
also stir into the dressing a teaspoonful 
of Anchovy paste. 






Epiror’s Note—The five “Cooking Lessons” 
which have thus far been given in the JoURNAL by 
Mrs. Rorer are: 


‘‘ The Making of Soups” February issue 


Fish of AllKinds”. . . . . . March 

., Lhe Cooking of Meat” . . . . April a 

The Cooking of Poultry” . .°. May a: 
The Cooking of Vegetables” . . June 7 


One lesson will be given in each issue. 


AN EXCELLENT MAYONNAISE DRESSING 
UT the uncooked yolks of two eggs 
into a clean, cold soup-dish, then 
Y) add a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
salt and a dash of cayenne pepper ; 
work these well together, and then add, 
drop by drop, half a pint or more of olive 
oil. You must stir rapidly and steadily 
while adding the oil. After adding one 
gill of oil, alternate occasionally with a 
few drops of lemon juice or vinegar. The 
more oil you use the thicker the dressing. 
If too thick add a half teaspoonful or more 
of vinegar, until the proper consistency. 
More or less oil may be added according 
to the quantity of dressing desired. With 
care a quart of oil may be stirred into the 
yolks of two eggs, alternating with a few 
drops of lemon juice or vinegar after add- 
ing the first ail of oil. It is easier, how- 
ever, to start with three yolks when making 
a quart of dressing. In case the dressing 
should curdle, z. e., the egg and oil become 
separated, which makes the dressing liquid, 
begin anew at once with the yolks of two 
eggs in another plate, and after stirring 
them well, add, by teaspoonfuls, the curdled 
mayonnaise, stirring all the while, and 

finish by adding more oil as directed. 

In warm weather it will take only half the 
time if you put the dish in which you 
make the mayonnaise on a piece of ice or 
in a pan of ice water; the oil and eggs 
should also be cold. This dressing, if 
covered closely in a jar, will keep in a cool 
place for a week. The yolk of one egg 
and six tablespoonfuls of oil will make 
sufficient dressing for four persons. 


HOW TO MAKE POTATO SALAD DRESSING 


VERY palatable and economical 
dressing, suitable to serve with 
either tomatoes or potatoes, may 
be made from a mixture of 
egg and mashed potato with a little 
butter or oil. As a rule, melted butter 
dressings have the fo peeve of being the 
most indigestible and objectionable of all 
salad dressings—more so, of course, where 
they are seasoned with mustard. This 
condiment may be admirable for external 
uses, but is certainly too severe to come 
in contact with the delicate mucous lining 
of the stomach. We may have had cold 
boiled potatoes for Sunday dinner. We 
could use one of these mashed as founda- 
tion for our potato dressing; cut those 
remaining into blocks, and for that day’s 
supper mix them with the dressing, and 
serve on lettuce leaves. For the dressing, 
mash one potato fine, then rub it with a 
limber knife until perfectly smooth. Now 
add gradually two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
work in the uncooked yolks of two eggs, 
season with a half teaspoonful of salt, a salt- 
spoonful of white or red pepper, and then 
add gradually a tablespoonful of vinegar 
or lemon juice. At the last give a thor- 
ough rubbing until the dressing has the 
consistency of a good mayonnaise. 


VEGETABLES IN ASPIC 


CRAPE and cut into thin slices 

one carrot; pare and cut into 

slices one turnip ; cut these slices 

into fancy shapes; throw them 
into boiling water (unsalted), and cook 
carefully for thirty minutes. In the mean- 
time cook one cup of green peas; drain 
them, roll and mix together. Cover half a 
box of gelatine with half a cup of cold 
water ; soak it for half an hour, Put into 
a saucepan one slice of onion, one bay 
leaf, half a teaspoonful of celery seed, a 
few of the bits of carrot that have been 
left in the cutting and a pint of cold water. 
Bring slowly to boiling point and add a 
half teaspoonful of beef extract ; then the 
gelatine, the juice of half a lemon, a level 
teaspoonful of salt, and a dash of cayenne ; 
stir for a moment and strain through two 
thicknesses of cheesecloth. Fill small 
individual moulds with the mixed cooked 
vegetables ; pour over sufficient of the 
jelly to fill the moulds. Stand them aside 
to harden. When ready to serve turn 
them out on to crisp lettuce leaves, and 
serve with a bowl of mayonnaise. Left- 
over vegetables may also be used in the 
same way. When cold they may be cut 
into any fancied shapes, and less time will 
be taken in their preparation. The addi- 
tion of beets would undoubtedly give a 
very attractive bit of color to the mixture. 


DELICIOUS CAULIFLOWER SALAD 


AKE a head of cauliflower and 

boil in a piece of fine cheese- 

cloth. Remove from the cloth, 

drain, and sprinkle over it two 
tablespoonfuls of lemon juice or vinegar, 
and stand asideto cool. At serving time 
break the head apart into flowerets; arrange 
them neatly on a dish, sprinkle over a little 
chopped parsley or the wild sorrel ; cover 
with French dressing and serve. 





RUSSIAN SALAD WITH SAUCE TARTARE 

UT into small, dice-shaped bits, 
two ounces of cooked cold beef, 
the same of cooked cold tongue 
or cooked chicken, and, if you 
like, about one ounce of cold boiled ham. 
Now put into the bottom of your salad- 
bowl a little of the beef, and place on top 
three boned sardines, then a little of 
the tongue, then the chicken, and again 
half a dozen sardines; sprinkle over the 
top the ham ; garnish around the dish and 
in the centre with crisp lettuce leaves; 
cover the entire top with sauce tartare, and 
you will have a delicious Russian salad. 


LOBSTER, SHRIMP AND TOMATO SALADS 


tLeamUT one large lobster into a kettle 
of hot water, add a tablespoonful 
of salt, and boil slowly three- 
~ quarters of an hour; when cold 
remove the meat from the shell, rejecting 
the stomach and intestines; cut the meat 
into cubes of one inch; season it with a 
tablespoonful of lemon juice, a dash of 
cayenne and a half teaspoonful of salt; 
mix with it half a cup of mayonnaise dress- 
ing, and serve at once on lettuce leaves. 

Shrimp salad is made by mixing canned 
or fresh shrimps with a gill of mayonnaise, 
and serving on lettuce leaves. 

Scald, peel and cool small sound, well- 
shaped tomatoes, Dish them neatly on 
lettuce leaves, and put over each a tea- 
spoonful of mayonnaise dressing. Keep 
in a cold place until it is time to serve. 


MAKING SWEETBREAD SALAD 


ASH and soak in cold water for 
one hour a pair of calf’s sweet- 
breads. Throw them into boil- 
A ing water, and simmer gently for 
thirty minutes. Throw them again into 
cold water until perfectly cold. Pick apart 
carefully, rejecting the membrane. Sort 
of roll or shake them on a napkin until 
all the water has been absorbed. Blanch 
a quarter of a pound of shelled English 
walnuts, removing carefully the brown 
skin; throw them into the water in which 
the sweetbreads were boiled; add one 
slice of onion, a bay leaf, and cook slowly 
for twenty minutes; drain and stand aside 
to cool. At serving time put two very thin 
slices of onion in the centre of a platter, 
cover over with crisp lettuce leaves ; mix 
the sweetbreads and nuts together, sprinkle 
over a half teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of 
a teaspoonful of pepper and a tablespoon- 
ful of lemon juice ; add half a cup of may- 
onnaise dressing; mix, turn on to the 
lettuce leaves and serve at once. 


AN APPETIZING CHICKEN SALAD 


OR an extra good chicken salad, 

a young rooster, not over one 

year old, may be used. Singe 
| and draw it carefully ; throw it 
into a kettle of boiling water and_ boil 
rapidly for five minutes, then push the 
kettle on the back part of the stove where 
the water will remain at 180° Fahrenheit 
until the chicken is tender. About thirty 
minutes after the chicken has been placed 
on the back of the stove add the seasoning, 
which should consist of a tablespoonful of 
salt, a teaspoonful of whole pepper, a 
small onion with twelve cloves stuck in it, 
and two bay leaves. When it is suffi- 
ciently done allow it to become cold, and 
then remove the skin, and take the meat 
from the bones in large pieces. Cut it first 
with the grain of the meat, then crosswise 
in cubes of half an inch in size, and allow 
two-thirds as much celery cut into similar- 
sized pieces. At serving time mix the 
chicken and celery together, and to each 
quart allow a teaspoonful of salt, a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of pepper, and sprinkle 
over a tablespoonful of tarragon vinegar. 
Mix thoroughly and add half a pint of 
mayonnaise dressing, and arrange attract- 
ively upon lettuce leaves. 


FRUIT SALADS WITH DRESSING 


RUITS, such as white grapes, 
apples or oranges, may be mixed 
with mayonnaise dressing and 

"vy served on lettuce leaves. Those 
agreeable to each other in flavor may be 
blended, such as banana and orange, white 
grape and orange, apple and celery. 
These fruit salads are largely used at 
ladies’ luncheons. The Waldorf salad, 
which is a highly-seasoned mixture of 
apples and celery, covered with a mayon- 
naise dressing into which you have stirred 
an equal quantity of stiffly-whipped cream, 
may be served at a dinner. 

Shaddocks may be served on lettuce 
leaves covered with French dressing as a 
dinner salad. As the inside lining of the 
fruit is bitter, cut it into halves crosswise, 
and with a spoon take out the pulp and the 
seeds ; spread it over the lettuce leaves and 
pour over a French dressing. A person 
who cannot take vinegar, which is fre- 
quently irritating to the lining of the 
stomach, can eat fruit salads without 
injury. Salads made sour with vinegar 
are not wholesome, yet this mistake is 
often made. To please the palates of such 
as do not care for the mayonnaise the 
fruits may be judiciously biended or placed 
separately upon lettuce leaves. Sliced 
bananas may be lightly dusted with salt, 
shaddocks with sugar, or oranges may be 
simply mingled with slices of bananas 
and served icy cold on lettuce leaves. 
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«« They’re Tip-Top ”’ 


There’s a peculiarly delightful flavor to 


VAN CAMP’S 
Boston Baked Pork and Beans 


prepared with Tomato Sauce. Delicious hot or cold, 
Jan Camp’s are the original pork and beans with to- 
mato sauce, Beware of imitation. All grocers sell 
Van Camp’s. Sample can 6 cents. Booklet free. 
Van Camp’s Macaroni and Cheese prepared 
with Tomato Sauce—a dish worth trying 


VAN CAMP PACKING COMPANY 
302 Kentucky Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 


WeveddddudvvnddendddduveddddddvvucrendeddddtrZ/ 


“Frozen 
Dainties” FREE. 


We have made a handsome little 
book that is a veritable encyclopedia 
about all frozen delicacies. It tells just 
how to make the most delicious Frozen 
Creams, Sherbets, Ices, Fruits, etc. It 
is written by D. A. Lincoln 
(Author “Boston Cook Book”), and 
every recipe is tried and true, practical, 
perfect and easy. 








Because this book says a few words 
about the world-renowned White 
Mountain Freezers, we send it abso- 
lutely free, by post-paid mail. A 
postal-card request will bring you 
one if you send to-day, and mention 
The Ladies’ Home Journal in writing. 


= The White Mountain Freezer Co., 
Dept. F, Nashua, N. H. 
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Filters are dangerous. “ Death lurks in the so-called 
Germ Proof Filter.” 


LIVE 100 YEARS! 


You might rea- 
sonably expect to 
do so {f you would 
drink absolutely 


Pure 
Water 


Distillation is na- 
ture’s method, and 
the only process 
which purifies wa- 
ter from both or- 
- ganic and inor- 
ganic matter. 


THE SANITARY STILL 


Repeats nature’s process in your kitchen, It distills 
plenty of water and at the same time aerates it with 
sterilized air, which makes it palatable and sparklin 

and ready to drink. It is made of pure copper, linec 
with block tin, indestructible, easily denned. Simple as 
a teakettle, and fits on any gas, wood, oil or coal range. 


ALL RALSTONITES KNOW 


how distilled water eliminates lime—the germ of old 
age—preserves health and prevents disease. All phy- 
sicians and Ralstonites endorse it. 

Price, 810 to &15. Book free. Tells what the 
SANITARY STILL has done for others and will do 
for you. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 404 Ft. Dearborn Bag., CHICAGO 


FOREIGNERS APPRECIATE 
ARNICA TOOTH SOAP. It is sold in Paris, London, Ber!in, 


Hamburg, Ghent, St. Petersburg, City of Mexico, Honolulu, Val- 
paraiso, Rome, Vienna, Sidney, etc. They like it because it is 
superior. Do you use it? If not, try this peerless antiseptic 
dentifrice. @& cents, all druggists, or by ma 


il. 
Cc. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 
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is an absolute guarantee of Purity. 
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| Nickel Steel Ware 


is double coated and contains 
no Arsenic, Antimony or Lead 
—so often used in enamels of 
this description. Tomatoes 
and other vegetables contain- 
ing acids can be cooked in 
this ware with perfect safety. 








The HANDSOMEST, BEST 
WEARING and PUREST 
enamel ware made None 
All first-class whhout 
dealers sell it. this 
Write for our 
free booklet, con- ‘ Me 
taining the guar- 
antees of eminent on the 
chemists. bottom, 


Lalance § Grosjean Iifg. Co. 
27 Cliff Street, New York 


COPYRIGHT 1607, THE BATES-WHITMAN Co., mW. Y. 
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Elegantly gotten up and 
handsomely illustrated in 
colors. Mention this Journal. 
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THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


New York, Boston, 





Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, 7] 
Chicago, St. Louis. te 
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Beside Ice-Cream hun- 
dreds of frozen desserts 
can be quickly and 
cheaply made in 


Lightning 
Freezer 3 


EASY 


Mrs. Rorer in “ Freezers 
and Freezing" gives 
numerous 

Mailed free. 


North Bros. Mfg. Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 








recipes, 








When in Doubt, Always Use 
CURTICE BROTHERS 


“Blue Label” 


Tomato Ketchup is 













It has no superior, nor equal. 
Sold only in bottles. 
ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT 
We also prepare Canned Fruits and Vegetables, 


Preserves, Jellies, Jams and Meat Delicacies, 
Write for priced eatalogue. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Write to the largest wall porer house in U.S. 
for samples—Free. A million rolls—variety 
unlimited. @%e, to $344 a roll. 


30 per cent. lower than others. DEALERS 


wits re wok sree DISCOUNTS 
Kayser & Allman, 982-984 Market Street 


Arch St., Philadelphia 


ILLUSTRATED Circular FREE, 

OH J descriptive of the best LADIES’ 
@® TAILORING SYSTEM on earth. 

Rood Magic Scale Co.. Chicago, Ill. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Questions of a general domestic nature will be 
answered on this page. All inquiries must give full 
name and address of the writer. Correspondents 
inclosing stamps will be answered by mail, 
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LLEWELLYN—Scratches cannot be removed from 
cut-glass unless you have the glass ground down to 
the scratches by an experienced cutter. 


K. B. L.—Liver Trouble. If your liver is not in 
good active condition, discard all starches and 
sugars; live upon meat, green vegetables, fruit and 
whole wheat bread. Do not drink tea or coffee. 


S. C. H.—Midday Dinners are, perhaps, better for 
young children and delicate people than the night 
meal, but as the children grow ae, and have their 
studies in the afternoon, it is much better for them to 
havethe meal after the day’s work is over. 


Tuesunua—Corn Beef Hash. Chop fine suffi- 
cient @old corn beef to make one pint. Mix with it 
an equal quantity of cold boiled potatoes chopped. 
Put these into a frying-pan, add one cup of stock or 
water, a tablespoonful of butter, a teaspoonful of 
onion juice and three dashes of pepper. Stir until 
boiling hot, and serve on buttered toast. 


ELizapeTH—To Clean Gilt Frames. Albumen will 
remove most of the specks from gilt frames. Beat 
the white of an egg with about two tablespoonfuls 
of cold water. Then with a soft brush moisten 
one side of the frame. Then take a piece of soft 
silk and wipe it perfectly dry. So continue until the 
entire frame is cleaned. If your frames are very old 
you can buy gilt in small bottles and regild them. 


A. L. B.—Disease Cured by Food. I certainly 
agree with the noted physician of New York that 


many kinds of disease can be cured by the proper | 
But I doubt if rheumatism or Bright's | 


kind of diet. 
disease could be cured in such a way. Sweets and 
starchy vegetables are largely to blame for all our 
ailments, and I do know that the entire absence of 
these foods from our diet will ofttimes bring about 
speedy cures. Bread as we find it is probably the 
most pernicious of all foods. 


E. M. M.—Marshmallow Filling. Soak two 
ounces of pure gum-arabic in half a cup of warm 
water for half an hour, then add half a cup of boilin 
water and put it in a double boiler; add half a pounc 
of powdered sugar, stir over the fire for twenty 
minutes ; then adie tablespoonful of soaked gelatine. 
Beat the whites of two eggs to a stiff froth, pour the 


| hot mixture over them slowly, then beat for fifteen 


| good served as they come in the can. 


minutes or until perfectly cool. Your cake must be 
cold before the filling is put between the layers, 

A. B.—Cepes. I doubt if canned cepes are ever 
Turn them 
from the can, drain and wash. Put them upside 
down in an ordinary baking-pan; put a bit of butter 


| on each, dust over a little salt and pepper, cover and 


| bake in a moderate oven twenty minutes. 








| ciently dried to dust with salt and pevper. 
| unbeaten egg and then in breadcrum 


Serve on 
squares of neatly-toasted bread, over which you have 
pours a very little boiled water. Those in oil may 
ye fried, oad served on toast with a brown sauce, 
but they are much better when drained from the oil, 
cut into quarters, and put into a cream sauce with 
sweetbreads, than in any other way. 


V. R. H.—Quince Jelly. It is impossible not to 
make quince jelly firm. Of all the fruits quince, 
perhaps, is the best for jelly-making. I fond never 
think of adding apple juice to quince juice to make 
it firm. I might add quince juice to apple juice to 
solidify. Quince jelly is usually made from the par- 
ings and the imperfect bits left over from canning 
and preserving, (2) Strawberry and Plum Jellies 
are very easily made, The strawberries or plums 
may simply be mashed, strained, and then made the 








same as quince jelly, using a pound of sugar to each | 


pint of fruit juice. Jellies should always be put up in 
small glass tumblers. 


CORRESPONDENT—Fruit Soups are made from 
sweetened and thickened fruit juices, and can be 
made from currants, oranges, cranberries, and a 
mixture of currants and raspberries, Press sufficient 
fruit to make one pint of juice. Moisten a table- 
spoonful of arrowroot in a little cold water, add to 
it gradually a pint of boiling water ; add sugar accord- 
ing to the nature of the fruit used, Let this purée 


stand a moment, then take from the fire and add the | 


fruit juice. At serving time fill a punch-bowl half 
full of cracked ice, pour in the fruit soup and it is 
ready to serve. These fruit soups are usually served 
at the beginning of a company luncheon. 


M. M.—Fried Scallops. 
from the market have them drained and washed, and 
drained again. Spread them out on a dry towel. 
By rolling the towel once or twice they will be suffi- 
Dip in 
»s, and fry in fat 
at a temperature of 365° Fahrenheit. The receipts 
that you have followed are all right. The short- 
comings are due to lack of knowledge in regard to 
the temperature of the fat. When fat boils as you 
describe it it still contains water. When it is really 
boiling it should become clear and quiet without a 
ripple. Usea thermometer and save all such trouble. 


YounG HOUSEKEEPER—Pie-Crust. The following 
receipt is excellent for pie-crust: Put three cups of 
pastry flour into a bowl; add a teaspoonful of salt, a 
teaspoonful of sugar and half a pound of shortening. 


| With a case knife cut the shortening into small bits ; 





| tom. 


add here and there a little water, about three-quarters 
of a cup in all. The pastry must be moist but not 
wet—in fact, itis much better to turn it out on the 
board quite dry. With a long rolling-pin pack it 
down, rolling it from you. Fold over the edges, then 
the ends, and roll from you. Do this four times. 
Use as little flour as possible. Keep all the materials 
ice cold. Stand the paste in a cool place, where it 
will not freeze, over night. ‘ 
but will be much improved by standing a little. 


SUBSCRIBER—Jellied Veal. 
very rich in gelatine, and for that reason take calves’ 
feet for making jelly. Wipe and cut a knuckle of 
veal into pieces, putting it into a kettle with two 
quarts of cold water; bring it slowly to simmering 
point, skim, and simmer gently for two hours. Then 
add one onion, a blade of mace, a bay leaf, twelve 
whole cloves, six pepper corns, and simmer one hour 
longer. Take out the knuckle, carefully remove 
the bone, put the meat into a square mould, boil the 
liquor until reduced to one quart; strain, add a gill 
of good vinegar, two teaspoonfuls of salt and a salt- 
spoonful of pepper. Pour it over the meat and stand 
aside over night. This quantity of veal will make 
a quart of stiff jelly. (2) Preserved Strawberries. 
The only way to remove the sweetness from pre- 
served strawberries is to add either lemon or orange 
juice, and re-cook them, using more water. 


B. C.—Stove Oven. I presume you mean the 
shelf of the oven. It is to hold articles that are to be 
baked. In the first place you might want something 
to warm quickly that is already baked in the bot- 
You would put it on the shelf. You might 
wish to bake eight loaves of bread; the floor of your 
oven would only hold four. You would put four on 
the shelf and four below. In fifteen minutes change 


| them, in another fifteen minutes change them again, 


and so on until they are baked. (2) Lunch-Kettle. 


| If your husband carries in his lunch-kettle sand- 


| 


| wiches of ham, beef, veal, pork, lamb, lobster and 


eggs he is well supplied. I might suggest, how- 
ever, that he do without apple pie, and the lobster, 
veal and pork sandwiches. A dainty sandwich from 
chopped chicken, or beef or tongue, is very nice. A 
cheese sandwich, a cup custard, a little pot of rice 
puaeies. a shredded biscuit and a pint of milk, would 

e really much better than some of the indigestible 
foods which you have mentioned. 


As soon as they come | 





It may be used at once, | 


Remember veal is | 





July, 1897 


A Postal For 
a Baby 


If you have a child, write us for a 
cake of soap for that child. It is a- 
small cake, but it is free. If you haven’t 
a child, write us for a cake for yourself. 
It is for every one who enjoys a beau- 
tifying, delicately perfumed soap. It will 
cost nothing. We want you to know 
how much better Kirk’s Juvenile Soap 
is for the complexion and general toilet 
purposes than any other toilet soap made. 
You can never know till you try it. This 
is for your good and ours. You write the postal and we’ll send the soap free. 
Is there a woman who reads this who will not even ask for a sample cake of 
such soap as Kirk’s Juvenile? Write to-day. 

YOU'LL FORGET IT IF YOU WAIT TILL TO-MORROW 


JAMES S. KIRK & CO., CHICAGO 


Largest Soap Manufacturers in the World 


urkee's Salad Dressing 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD FOR PURITY FOR 29 YEARS. E.R. DURKEE & CO. WERE AWARDED 
THE WORLD'S PAIR MEDAL FOR SUPERIORITY TO ALL OTHERS FOR ALL THEIR CONDIMENTS 








Established 
1839 








An unequaled mayonnaise for salads, 
cold meat, raw tomatoes, pickled 
salmon, etc. Always alike. 


Costing 2 c per plate 
only * of Salad 


PREPARED WITH EXTREME CARE FROM THE FRESHEST, 
PUREST AND CHOICEST CONDIMENTS 


Warranted to Keep Good for Years 









ot 
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For sale by all dealers in fine groceries. If your 
grocer does not keep it don’t let him sell you any 
other for his own profit ; insist on his getting you the 
genuine. This, like all other good things, has imi- 
tators, always cheaper. 


‘‘Always have an anchor and a bottle 
of Durkee’s Salad Dressing on board.” — 
Don Quixorg, Vol, 7, Chap. 4. 


Large Size, 50 cents; Small Size, 25 cents 
SAMPLE, enough to dress salad for four persons, mailed for 10 cents 


E. R. DURKEE & CO., 145 Water St., New York 





Booklet, “ Salads; How to 
Make and Dress Them," free. 
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The Law says: 


“All carcasses or pieces of pork reported by the microscopist to 
the inspector as affected with triching: shall at once be removed from the 
cooling room or cellar of said establishment under the supervision of said 
inspector, or that of some other reliable employee of the Department of 
Agriculture, and shall be rendered in the lard tank, or destroyed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Section 7.’’—Section 20 of the Law for 
Inspection of Pork. 


?* 





Would you thoroughly enjoy food cooked with lard if you knew the lard was made 
from this kind of pork? Wouldn’t that weak stomach of yours revolt at the mere mention of 
lard? There isa happy remedy— 


usE COTTOLENE 


that pure, sweet, vegetable food product—clean, wholesome, delicate, appetizing and health- 
ful. It has neither the unpleasant odor or flavor of lard, nor its indigestible features. It is 
better than the best and purest lard. Strongly endorsed by physicians and cooking experts. 
The genuine is sold everywhere in one to ten pound tins, with our trade-marks—“ Coltolene,” 
and steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. Not guaranteed if sold in any other 
way. Made only by : 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Montreal 
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OME COMFORT 


VICTORIES 
FOUR MEDALS—3 Gold and 1 Silver, World’s Centennial 
Cotton Exposition, New Orleans, 1884. 
HIGHEST AWARDS—Nebraska Agricultural Fair, 1887. 
DIPLOMA — Alabama Agr’l Society, Montgomery, 1888. 
AWARD. Chattahoochee Valley Exposition, Columbus, Ga., 
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HIGHEST AWARDS—St. Louis Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical Association, 1889. 

GOLD MEDALS and 6 DIPLOMAS—World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1893. ies 

HIGHEST AWARDS—Western Fair Association, London, 
Canada, 1893. 
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SIX GOLD MEDALS and DIPLOMAS—California Midwinter Fair, 1894. H ( 
SILVER MEDAL—Industrial Exposition, Toronto, Canada, 1895. ‘ 
AAI IID 
345,584 Home Comfort Ranges Sold to Jan. ist, 1897. 


r) Aa Range illustrated sold throughout the United States and 
e 
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the Canadas at a uniform price from our own wagons. 





Made of open hearth, cold rolled steel-plate and malleable 
iron—will last a lifetime with ordinary care. 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO., =" 
Founded 1864. Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000 
Factories, Salesrooms and Offices: ST. LOUIS, MO., and TORONTO, CANADA. 
Western Salesrooms and Offices: DENVER, COLO. 


aa We manufacture and carry a complete stock of Hotel Ranges and Kitchen goods; also the 
unequaled HOME COMFORT STEEL FURNACES. Write for catalogue and prices. 
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All ignites must give full name and address of the writer. Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed 
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envelope, to Ruth Ashmore, care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, will be answered by mail. 
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MaTrTie—Wedding Rings. The very heavy wide 
gold rings are not considered good form at any 
time, and certainly not for wedding rings. 


Barry—Precedence. First bid the guests of your 
hostess good-night and then make your farewells to 
her. (2) A gentleman should leave a card whenever 
he makes a social call. 


ETIQUETTE—Esquire or Mr. When addressing 
a letter to “ John Smith,” who is not a professional 
man, it is in best taste to write, ‘‘ Mr. John Smith,” 
rather than “ John Smith, Esquire.” 


M. A. Y.—Hotel Parlors. No matter how unpleas- 
ant it may be for a woman to entertain visitors in the 
parlor of a hotel she must do so when they are men, 
as long as she has no reception-room of her own. 


CANADA—The Business Address of the gentle- 
man being the only one known to you, you are forced 
to send all invitations there, but it would be wise if 
his visiting-card had his club or house address on it. 


A. ait apd ow J Packages. A gentleman when 
walking with a lady would, as a matter of courtesy, 
relieve her of any small packages she might be carry- 
ing, but she has no right to burden him with port- 
manteaus, or heavy bundles of any sort. 


C. A. S.—A Simple Collation for your little party 
would consist of sandwiches, ices, small cakes and 
lemonade. As you have but one maid, let eversGitng 
be put upon the large table in the dining-room, anc 
allow your guests to go in and out informally. 


M. C. S.—Announcement Cards, and also “at 
home’”’ cards which tell that the bride will receive 
her friends at her mother’s house, demand that 
those receiving them should ask for the mother as 
well as the bride. Being a matron you should leave 
two of your own and four of your husband’s cards. 


H. A.—A Refreshing Wash for the face, neck and 
hands, which is also a tonic to the skin and advised 
for use during the summer, is made of one ounce 
tincture of camphor, half an ounce tincture of ben- 
zoin, and two ounces cologne water. Drop a little of 
this mixture slowly into the water used for bathing, 
until it is thoroughly impregnated with it. 


B. B. B.—When Sending Invitations toa family in 
which there are daughters who are out in society, 
and sons who are grown up, there should be one to 
the father and mother, addressed to ‘‘ Mr. and Mrs. 
James Martin”; anotherto the daughters, addressed 
to ‘‘ The Misses Martin,’’ and one each to the sons, 
addressed according to their Christian names. 


E. L.—Monogram Fans. In arranging a mono- 
gram fan it is best to buy a plain black satin one, 
upon which carefully paste the crests, coats-of-arms 
and monograms that you have collected. Do not 
arrange these until you have enough to permit the 
selection of those that show bright colors, as they are 
more artistic against their black background. Be 
wise, and on your fan do not have a single crest or 
monogram that does not belong to a personal friend ; 
the idea of the fan is that each monogram should 
possess a little story, so that it is veritably a souvenir 
fan. To use monograms or crests belonging to 
strangers would be in very bad taste. 


JeaN—The Princess Alice, about whom you 
inquire, died from diphtheria, which she contracted 
while nursing one of her children. She was a devoted 
mother, and the greatest grief, probably, which ever 
came into her life was the tragic death of her baby 
son, who fell out of the window while playing in his 
mother’s room. A memorial window has been put 
up as a record of this short life, the subject of which 
is that of Christ blessing little children, while the 
text under it says, ‘‘Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.’ ‘‘ The Life and Letters of Princess Alice,” 
edited by her mother, Queen Victoria, is a book that 
I gladly recommend to all my girls, for it is the story 
of a beautiful life, and it will impress upon those girls 
who feel that they have not been placed as they 
should, that sorrow and suffering come even to those 
who sit upon thrones and wear royal robes. 


H. A.—Removing Freckles. A wash that is said 
to fade out freckles and prevent discoloration of the 
skin, is made of one wineglass lemon juice, one 
pint rain water, five drops essence of rose. Mix 
these thoroughly and keep the liquid ina bottle with a 
glass stopper. (2) A Good Cold Cream, which is 
recommended by a physician who makes a specialty 
of treating the skin, and one which he says will 
whiten and soften the skin, and even cure severe 
cases of pimples, is made by melting together, and 
then beating for one hour, or until perfectly cold 
and creamy, the following ingredients: one ounce 
each white wax, spermaceti, almond oil, olive oil and 
benzoated lard. Before using wash the face thor- 
oughly with hot water and soap. Dry gently, and 
while the face is still warm apply the cream by 
taking a little on the hands and rubbing over the 
face and neck for fifteen or twenty minutes, until the 
skin partially, if not entirely, absorbs the cream. 


A.tice T.—A Horror Party. One of the most 
amusing entertainments of the season, gotten up by 
a bright girl, was ‘‘A Horror Party.’’ Each guest 
was asked to come at eight o’clock, and to bring his 
or her greatest horror. On their arrival they were 
asked to draw for partners. Then they retired from 
the room, and came back bringing all sorts of queer 
bundles, which were exchanged, so that each held 
the other’s greatest aversion. One ridiculous object 
was a bright yellow plaid cravat, another a bottle of 
musk, another a pair of white satin slippers that 
were too tight; then there was an imitation rat, and 
an imitation snake ; and a young man who despised 
shellfish brought a live lobster, while a girl who 
hated cats brought in a fancy basket a wonderful 
gtay Maltese. A cotillon was gotten up after the 
“horrors ’ were shown, and, as far as possible, the 
abominations were made the favors. A pleasant 
supper finished the evening, and while at table, each 
guest told why he or she had a horror of this or that. 


C.S.—A Doll Party. Why not give, in honor of 
your little daughter’s seventh birthday, what is 
known as a “Doll Party”? The invitation, written 
ou dainty note paper, and accompanied by your own 
visiting-card, sheuas read : 

DororTuy’s 
Seventh Birthday Party 
From Six to Nine 
Thursday Evening, June First 

Doll Costumes 1500 Fifth Avenue 
Every mother understands that such an invitation 
means that the small person receiving it must appear 
at the festivity dressed as a doll. The result will 
be a pretty sight for the grown-ups invited to look on 
and lead the children in their games, as English, 
German, Dutch, rag, Russian, wax, French, plaster, 
and, indeed, every fol that was ever invented will be 
tmitated. A suitable menu for the ‘‘ Doll Party ’’ con- 
sists of chicken sandwiches, individual ices repre- 
senting dolls, tiny cakes with icings of pink and 
green, bonbons and lemonade. As they go away 
each boy should be given, as a souvenir, a silver 
paper cornucopia, made to represent a ramet and 
filled with goodies, while each little girl should have 
a pink satin bag, also filled with sweets. 


HOUSEKEEPER—A Suitable Motto to be carved 
over the chimney-piece in the dining-room is this: 
** Better is a good dinner than a fine coat.”’ 


S. A. W.—Care of the Eyebrows. The best 
treatment is to brush them regularly with a soft 
brush, and to rub in thoroughly but gently as much 
vaseline as they will absorb. 


AGNES—Informal Dances. It would be perfectly 
proper to send, as invitations, your visiting-cards, 
with the date and address in one corner and the 
word “ Dancing’”’ in the other. 


WoopwortH—A Reception given in honor of a 
guest would necessitate, as invitations, the cards of 
the hostess and the lady in whose honor the affair 
was given. The cards of the other friends,who have 
been asked to receive informally, are not required. 


Ciry—Dinner Cards are only used to show where, 
at the table, each person is to be seated. They are 
usually of plain white pasteboard with the name in 
writing. (2) In declining an invitation to a wedding 
reception one would write it to the lady in whose name 
it had been issued—usually the mother of the bride. 


VioLet — Healthfulness of Corsets. A_ well- 
fitting corset is not unhealthful, but on a very young 
girl I would advise a boned bodice, and when the 
time has come for her to assume stays she should 
economize in some other direction and h:ve her 
corsets made to order, for then, and then only, will 
they be absolutely adapted to her figure. 


_ JoSEPHINE—Earrings. The wearing of earrings 
is by no means general nowadays. Many elderly 
ladies, who have handsome earrings, continue to wear 
them, but few young girls have their ears pierced. 
Diamond earrings should only be worn in the 
evening, but I am sorry to say that I have seen many 
ladies wearing them in the early hours of the day. 


SUNBEAM—Fashionable Veils. The large-mesh 
veil with a heavy chenille dot upon it, continues in 
fashion, and is softly draped about the face, the ends 
being drawn up at the back and neatly pinned in 
place. It is not proper to wear a veil in the evening. 
A special glare comes to the eyes through a white 
veil, which makes it more injurious than a black veil. 


FRANCES—Rotten Row, the name of London’s 
famous street, is derived from the French ‘‘La Roule 
du Roi,’ which means ‘‘ The King’s Passageway.”’ 
Quite as funny as this twisting around of words is 
our own “ gewgaws,”’ which probably comes from the 
French ‘‘joujoux," or playthings. I agree with 
you that the study of words is most interesting, and 
I often wonder that club classes do not take it up. 


PERPLEXED—Some Wedding Customs. It would 
be quite proper, when the bride has no one to give 
her away, for her to enter the room alone, or on the 
arm of the bridegroom, as she pleases. In the East, 
as in England, black cake is considered wedding 
cake; but in the South and some parts of the West 
the white cake, known as “‘ lady cake,”’ is given the 
preference. A handsome silk skirt with an elabo- 
rately-trimmed bodice would be a pretty costume in 
which to receive visitors. 


M. R. S.—Glossy Hair. One of the greatest 
physicians of the century, Doctor Erasmus Wilson, 
gave this receipt to improve hair that had lost its 
gloss and was inclined to be thin. Any good drug- 
gist can put it up for you, and I would advise your 
having that done rather than attempting to make it 
up at home. It consists of eight ounces eau de 
cologne, one ounce tincture of cantharides, one- 
half drachm oil of English lavender, one-half 
drachm oil of rosemary. However, unless the hair 
is regularly shampooed, kept perfectly clean, and 
brushed with great regularity, all the treatment in 
the world will be useless. 


A. L. C.—A Professional Housekeeper. The 
special duties of a good housekeeper are that she 
should thoroughly understand the work of each 
servant and be able to criticise it; in reality, that she 
should take all charge of the servants, engage, pay 
them and see that each one is neat, not only in work, 
but in her appearance. She must look after the linen 
buy whatever kitchen utensils may be necessary, and 
attend to the repairing of the furniture. In a large 
establishment the housekeeper has her own apart- 
ment, and she has her meals served privately. I do 
not think a young girl could fill this position. It is 
most suitable for a woman who has had such 
experience in her own home. 


B. T. R.—Caring for Evening Gowns. During 
the summer have your evening gowns hung up in 
bags of ordinary unbleached muslin sufficiently long 
and full not to crush them, Cover all ribbon bows 
and lace frills with blue tissue paper. Fold the 
bodices, stuffing the sleeves with colored tissue 
paper, and arrange the tissue paper wherever there 
are elaborate decorations; put the bodices in boxes 
large enough to allow them to be spread out, and then 
tie them closely with tapes, so that no dust can enter, 
Write on each box what it contains, then you will 
not have the trouble, when looking for a special 
bodice, of undoing and re-arranging those that you 
do not desire. The reason for using colored tissue 
paper is that white tissue paper tends to make yellow 
anything white which it covers. 


Oppiry—" The Festival of Holidays"’ ts a very 
clever bazaar. Each table represents a different 
holiday, and articles are sold in harmony with that 
day. Onthe Thanksgiving table should be turkey, 
mince pies, cake, cranberry jelly and pumpkin pies. 
The New Year’s table must offer coffee and chocolate, 
and the richest of New Year's cakes, made from 
different receipts. At the Easter table one must be 
able to show decorated eggs, cut flowers and potted 
plants. Labor Day should display all sorts of articles 
that might be used in the sewing-basket, in the 
kitchen, or for sweeping and dusting. At the 
Christmas table there must be everything. It should 
be richly trimmed with greens ; dolls and toys should 
predominate, and no end of the dainty things suited 
for the Christmas tree are offered for sale. Of 
course, with a little thought more tables could be 
introduced, and an entire festive week arranged, 


RENo—To Whiten the Hands. Excessive heat, 
as well as excessive cold, is bad for the hands, conse- 
quently it is not wise to keep them too long either in 
very hot, or in very cold, water. Then, too, if you 
wish to have them white and soft you must be careful 
always to drythem well. They should be thoroughly 
washed with soap and tepid water, rinsed, and then 
soaped and rubbed again, until the soap on them 
forms a lather, after which they should be dried 
without rinsing. After this, go over them lightly 
with a towel that has been moistened with some 
good toilet water. This treatment of the hands is 
recommended by an old lady, who, at eighty, has 
exquisite hands. She also advises, as a means of 
keeping the hands soft and white, that they be care- 
fully rubbed at night with sweet almond oil, loose- 
fitting gloves being assumed to protect the bed 
linen. Extreme redness of the hands often comes 
from bad circulation, and it may be remedied by 
taking the proper amount of exercise in the open 
air. An unpleasant perspiration of the hands may be 
subdued by dusting them, after they have been well 
washed and dried, with powdered orris root. This 
will not interfere with the natural perspiration. 


‘IS BABY ABOUT TO WALK? 
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And all thrifty housewives 
should know the value of 


Singer 


Sewing Machines 


Bearing the above trade-mark 








They have every advantage claimed 
for other machines and many addi- 
tional points of excellence. 

The Singer Manufacturing Co. has 
offices in every city of the world; 
upon application to any of them a 
machine will be delivered to your 


home, and 

YOU CAN TRY IT FREE 
The machines are either sold for cash or leased, as you may prefer, and old machines 
will be taken in exchange. Either lock-stitch or chain-stitch, with any style of cabinet. 


Singer Sewing Machines THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


are sold only by .. . 



















The COLLAR on the 


Davidson Health Nipple 


Prevents COLLAPSE 


And thereby COLIC. The pure Para 

Rubber will not make the baby’s mouth 
sore. If you cannot obtain them of 
your druggist, take no others, but 


send 60 cts. to us for a sample dozen. 
Patent No. 48 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 40 years 
Complete Catalogue of Rubber Goods, free 
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g Triple Knee “Leather” Stockings 


£ or Boys, 25 cts. 4 pair 
| Wear 50 per cent. Longer than Ordinary Stockings 


Triple (3-thread) knees, heels and toes, made from the 
finest, smoothest, softest cotton yarn, making the 
BLACK CAT BRAND, Style No. 15 for Boys, the strongest, 
heaviest, most elastic and cheapest Fast Black boys’ 
stocking in the world. Style No. 10 for Girls. 

Ask your dealer for them. If you cannot get them, sample 
pair sent on receipt of price, 25c. (give size), and will send the 
name ofa dealer where you can buy them again. Ask fo» 
Leather Stockings for men, women and children, guaranteed 
first quality, and to give equal satisfaction. 
CHICAGO-ROCKFORD HOSIERY CO. 

KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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LOOK BEST, FIT BEST, WEAR BEST 


because they are the only half-hose that are 


KNITTED TO THE SHAPE OF THE 


HUMAN FOOT 


For COMFORT ) 5 
ELEGANCE Buy 
and WEAR s 


Sold by best dealers everywhere. Send for descriptive price-list. 
4 SHAW STOCKING CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
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INTRODUCE OUR LATEST L E POWERFU 
SPECIAL 60 DAYS’ OFFER = ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE, THE EXCELSIOR . 
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2 
ON SEA” FARM 
These Teleseo, are made by one of the largest manufacturers of Europe, measure 
They are BRASS BOUND, BRASS SAFETY CAP on each end to exclude dust, ete., with POWERFUL 
GUARANTEED BY THE MAKER Heretofore, Telescopes of thie size have been sold for from $5.00 to $4.00. 
Objects miles 
Our new Catalogue of Watches, ete., 
sent with each order. This is a grand offer and you should not miss it. WE WARRANT each Telescope JUST AS REPRESENTED or » y refunded 
WANTS ANOTHER: Brandy, Va., Gentsa—Please send another Telescope, money inclosed. Other was a bargain, good as instruments costing many times the 
money.—R. C. Auan. Send $1.00 by istered Letter, Post Office Money Order, Express Money Order, or Bank Draft payable to our order, or have your 
storekeeper or newsdealer order for you. EXOKLSIOR IMPORTING CO., Dept. K, Excelsior Bldg., New York. Box 788. 


© CYCLONE <Atenss6, 


Makes Perfect 
letures, 4x5 inches 
The most complete Instrument ever put on the market for the price. Adapted 
for Time and Instantaneous Pictures. Compactand light. Carries three Double 
Pilate Holders. Camera is handsomely covered with black Morocco grain 
leather. Fitted with Meniscus Achromatic Lens, and a Safety Shutter that 
is a marvel of ingenuity and perfection. This Camera takes plates and 
supplies of standard size, which can be procured anywhere. 
uy no other Camera until you have investigated the merita of the 
“Cyclone.” Send 5 cents for Sample Photo and Catalogue. 
Western Camera Mfg. Co., $1 Adams St., Chicago; Hartford Bldg., New York City 
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10 
Mile \ 
Range 


cone | | te ase 


OR 
POSITIVELY such « good Telescope was never sold for this price before. 
closed 12 inches and open over 344 feet in 5 sections. 
LENSES, scientifically ground and adjusted. 
Every sojourner in the country or at seaside resorts should certainly secure one of these instruments; and no farmer should be without one 
away are brought to view with astonishing clearness. Sent by mail or express, safely packed, prepaid for only $1.00. 


























BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 46 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and des- 
cription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 


If so, procure a 
% to assist it, an 
and ankles. 


air of Ankle Supporters 
proven deformities of legs 
qually good for Adults. 
Circulars Free 
H. GOLDEN, South Norwalk, Conn. 
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The Queen of Toilet Powders 
| It is the greatest Beautifier in the World. Cures | 


| LABLACHE FACE POWDER 


| and prevents Sunburn. Flesh, White, Pink and 

Cream Tints. 50 cts. per box. Of all druggists 

or by mail. 

BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass.,U.S. A. | 








Refreshing and delicately perfuming to the skin is 


Dabrooks’ 
Bath-Fume 


A tablet perfectly 
soluble and harm- 
less, with a deli- 
cate and lasting 
perfume. 

Its use in the 
bath and toilet 
gives a feeling 
of rare re- 
freshment and 
purity. Espe- 
cially delight- 
ful in warm 
weather. Ex- 
cellent for sick-room and nursery. 
sachet it has no equal. 

FROM A CONSUMER 
“ FRANKLIN, N. C., April 
* Inclosed find $1.08 in stamps; send two 
-Pume by mail. 







As a 


}, 1897. 
xes of 
I have used one box, and find 
it perfectly delightful. Mrs. J. C. WRIGHT.” 
For Sale by Druggists. Box Mailed for 50 
Cents. Satisfaction, or your Money Returned. 


WILLIAMS, DAVIS, BROOKS & CO, 
2638 East Congress Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Bazar Glove-Fitting Pattern 


j No. 8027 
s This Ladies’ Waist 
with Fancy Bolero 


ONLY { Q CENTS 


Regular Price, 25 Cents 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENT 


Tosecure poomet pemppness 

we have appropriated 500 

Coples of “* MODES,” Re 

May Manton, to this 5 

vertisement, and will mail 
a copy to every lady who 
ure! this pattern be- 
‘ore the appropriation is 
exhausted. 

Money will be returned 
should appropriation be ex- 
hausted when order is re- 
ceived, Send at once and 
secure a copy. Mention 
THE Lapis’ Home Jour- 
NAL, July. 


BAZAR GLOVE-FITTING PATTERN CO. 
128-132 White Street, New York 























UNCLE SAM 


wants bright young and middle- 
men to take the Civil Service 
cxaminations for appointments in 
the Customs, Internal Revenue, De- 
artmental, Railway Mail Services, and 
he Government Printing Office. 5000 ap- 
pointments madeannually. Hundreds of new appoinments 
to be made this year! Examinations in every State, Chances excel- 
lent for those we prepare by mail. Particulars as to salaries, dates, 
etc., free if you mention Tue Lapres’ Home Journa.. 
NATIONAB CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE ( Incorporated ) 
2d National Bank Bldg., Washington, D. C. 























There are 22,000 newspapers in the U.S. The 
demand for writers is never-ceasing. The work 
is remunerative and desirable. Journalism in 
all its branches can be successfully 
taught by mail. Hundreds 
of students everywhere. 
Study during your spare 
time. Practical work 
from the start. Catalog 
and particulars free. 
The Sprague Cor. 

School of Journalism 

12 Telephone Building 
Detroit, Mich. 













ILLINOIS, Chicago, 479-481 Dearborn Ave. 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


22d year begins Sept. 22d. For Young Ladies and 
children, Prepares for College and gives special courses 
of study. Iss REBECCa 8. RIcE, A. M., Principal 
Miss Mary E. Berpy, A. M. f *™ncipals 


PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 
Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. Both sexes. 58th vear. Healthful. Beau- 
tiful. 16 teachers, 12 courses. a year. For beauti- 
fully illustrated catalogue address 

THOMAS HANLON, D. P., President 











THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


An Illustrated Popular Magazine for the Family 


EDITED BY EDWARD W. BOK 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, CYRUS H. K. CURTIS, PRESIDENT 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
One Dollar per Year; Single Copies, Ten Cents 


ENGLISH SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 
Per iasue, 6 pence ; per year, 6 shillings, pos/-/ree 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
(For the transaction of advertising business only] 
New York: 1 Madison Ave., corner 23d Street 
Chicago: 508 Home Insurance Building 
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The Gossip of the Editors 
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T° ANSWER the thousands of questions 
that pour in upon the editors of the 
correspondence columns of the JoURNAL 
is a work requiring time, care and research. 
Readers can make this work easier for the 
editors by making certain that the full 
name and address of the inquirer are in 
every letter, even though initials be used 
to identify the answers. Letters inclosing 
stamps will receive prompt reply by mail. 
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Ov August JouRNAL will be a fiction 

number. The entire front half of 
the magazine will be filled with delightful 
stories and sketches for summer nooks. 
Hamlin Garland’s new serial, ‘‘ The Spirit 
of Sweetwater,’’ a Western love story, will 
begin in this number. Then there will be 
one of the best Salvation Army stories 
ever written; a romantic Quaker tale; a 
new story by Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, and 
a number of other delightful bits of fiction. 
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AFTER years of experiments the JOURNAL 
has at last perfected special and 
exclusive arrangements in Paris by which 
it will be made possible for this magazine 
to present the newest fashions, immediatel 
upon their creation at the French copied. 
This does not mean a confusion of expen- 
sive, elaborate and useless articles of 
dress. The imported French styles, upon 
their receipt by the JourNAL, will be 
adapted to American wear, and especially 
to the resources of the woman of moderate 
income. The newest Parisian fashions will 
thus be brought to our readers, not merely 
in season, but even ahead of the importers. 
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Te credit for the illustration of ‘‘ Queen 
Victoria on the Eve of Her Wed- 
ding,’’ in the pane issue of the JOURNAL, 
should have been given to ‘‘ Black and 
White,”’ instead of to ‘‘ The Illustrated 
London News.’’ The error was dis- 
covered after a few copies had been 
printed, and the proper credit was given 
in the greater part of the edition. 


+ 


T= subject of weddings will be fully 
treated in the August and September 
numbers of the JoURNAL. The articles 
will be timely, practical and full of sug- 
gestions. They will answer the hundred 
uestions as to the articles constituting 
the bride’s trousseau, the etiquette of 
invitations and cards, home weddings, 
church weddings, the wedding breakfast, 
floral decorations, flower girls, duties of 
the bridesmaids, the bridal veil, fees, the 
wedding from the groom’s point of view, 
the wedding-room, the best man, wedding 
souvenirs, etc., etc. The illustrations to 
the series will be made as detailed as 
possible to give the most practical sug- 
gestions in dress and decoration. 
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MINISTER’S wife in Buffalo, New York, 
writes: ‘‘‘Church Debts’—that was 
the heading to an advertisement which 
attracted my notice. Then I read that 
The Curtis Publishing Company would tell 
one how to remove these debts. That was 
just what I wanted, sol wrote for particu- 
lars. I received a letter and leaflet stating 
that upon each subscription sent to 
THE LaApigEs’ HoME JouRNAL I would be 
allowed a liberal commission which could 
be devoted to any branch of church work. 
**Having just built our church we were 
encumbered with a mortgage, and the 
uppermost subject in the minds of all of us 
was its removal. Here seemed a chance 
to accomplish something for the work, and 
I took the letter and leaflet toa meeting 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society, which met that 
afternoon. I proposed that each member 
should enter her subscription, and that 
each should then endeavor to secure other 
names. My plan was received enthusias- 
tically. In addition to our own members 
we obtained subscriptions from many not 
connected with the church. Everywhere 
we went we talked JouRNAL and church 
mortgage, and soon commenced to receive 
subscriptions from people we had never 
seen. We reduced the mortgage consid- 
erably, and with very little work.’’ What 
this one woman did, thousands can do for 
their church or for themselves. Write to 
our Circulation Bureau for full particulars 
as to how this may be accomplished. 


OME months ago the JouRNAL issued a 
dainty, illustrated pamphlet entitled 
** An Intra-Mural View.” This was a tour 
through the home of the JouRNAL, with a 
chatty commentary on the different depart- 
ments. ‘There are pictures of the building 
itself, of the offices of the President and 
the Treasurer, of the room where the 
JOURNAL’s vast daily mail is handled and 
the subscriptions are entered, with glimpses 
into the agency, educational, advertising, 
art, printing and mailing bureaus. There 
are the editors’ rooms, where the JOURNAL 
is planned and edited. About four thou- 
sand copies of this booklet are now on 
hand, and while the supply lasts a copy 
will be sent to all applicants inclosing a 
two-cent stamp for postage. 
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HE success of the architectural series of 
homes of moderate cost has encour- 
aged the editors of the JoURNAL to extend 
the series to generous proportions. As 
now outlined, a succession of the most 
oractical and comfortable house plans 
imaginable will be given under the title 
“THE LApiEs’ HoME JOURNAL’s Homes 
of Moderate Cost.’’ The series will be 
prepared by our special architect, who has 
given lifelong study to the 
Detailed estimates will in future be given, 
and prices for various localities of the 
country. Houses varying in cost from 
$1000 to $3000 will be described. 


od 


N AN early issue will begin a monthly 
treat for the JourNAL children. It 
will take the form of a series of the most 
dainty and exquisite fairy tales ever told 
for the little ones. The series will be 
called ‘‘The Pixies and the Elaines,’’ by 
Mrs. Mark Morrison. The Pixie and Elaine 
bands are entirely different: the Pixies 
live in the water among the pearls; the 
Elaines come down from the rainbow. 
The Pixies are mischievous little sprites ; 
the Elaines are the sweetest of earth’s 
angels. In each chapter the two bands 
will be seen in the most curious experi- 
ences. They build the most beautiful 
palaces of violet leaves; they go down 
into the central spot of the earth; they 
construct hyacinth bridges; they sail up- 
ward in carriages of snow, and do all sorts 
of things. The artist, Mr. Birch, who illus- 
trated ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,”’ is now 
illustrating these beautiful fairy tales. 


” 


"THOUSANDS of young people in this coun- 
try long for a fine education. They 
earnestly desire to take a course in music, 
in art, in medicine or law. Perhaps they 
wish to graduate from a university or col- 
lege. But sometimes they are unable to 
arrange the financial side of the problem. 
Here the JourNAL will help them, through 
its Educational Bureau. Follow the plan 
outlined by the JouRNAL, and you can take 
a course in any school or college in the 
country, and have all your expenses paid. 
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A THE EDITORS’ PRIZE BOX A 


HE editors of the JoURNAL wish to stim- 
ulate the bright wits of subscribers, 
They want their readers to keep their eyes 
open for brightideas. Prizes will be offered 
each month for good suggestions on certain 
specified subjects. 


The Best Piazza Room. In summer, piazzas 
may be made delightful living-rooms by the use of 
screens, shades, mattings, curtains and awnings. If 
in your rambles in the country you come across a 
particularly attractive piazza take a picture with 
your camera and send it to us. A prize of fifteen 
dollars will be given for the picture giving the most 
helpful suggestion sent in before September 1. On 
the back of each picture should be written the name 
and address of the sender. 


Remedies for Plant Poisoning. For the best 
simple home remedy for plant poisoning, with a 
description of the appearance of the plant, symptoms 
of poisoning, and hints on the best treaiinent. The 
remedies must besimple. For each remedy accepted 
for publication a prize of one dollar will be given. 
Remedies should be sent in prior to August 25. 

The Best House-Boat. House-boats make de- 
lightful summer retreats, and are growing in popu- 
larity. For the best suggestion of a house-boat, with 
hints as to how it was or can be made attractive, 
with plans and suggestions for novel trips, a prize of 
fifteen dollars will be given. A photograph or draw- 
ing would add to the value of the suggestion, which 
should be received not later than October 3, 


All contributions for any of these prize 
offers should be addressed to the Editors’ 
Prize Box, THE LaAprEs’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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Velvet-Skin t; 
something more than the | 
best toilet soap you ever | 

. Itisasuper-fatted 
To the complete | 


Pp 
little Lanoline. 








You have often used 
Lanoline. 
skin-food there is. 


" 


CC 
Vely 


It is soap, skin-food and emollient in 
one. 

It cleanses, nourishes, beautifies. 

It takes care of the skin. 

Send for a sample by mail—10 CENTS. 
THE PALISADE M’F’G CO., YONKERS, N. Y. 
Cakes, 25¢.—half-dozen, $1.20—All druggists 

PUSADE MINEG CO. YONKERS. WX 


Cervmenree. 
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‘— 
Perfect Beauty 


is the result of perfect skin ; 
the result of — MEN- 
NEN’S BoRATED TALCUM 
TorLeT PowpDER. A Specific 
for prickly heat and chafing. 
Delightful after shaving. 


Wy 1 ysic nd 
a tS All physicians recommenc 


“ Mennen’s 
Borated Talcum 


Toilet Powder 


for infants and adults. At druggists, or 
by mail—price 25c. Sample free. 
Take no substitutes. 


il i 
a GERHARD MENNEN CoO. ens 
837 Broad St., Newark,N.J. 


THE WOMAN’S WISH 


Holds the skirt up, and the shirt-waist down. Winter weights, as 
well as the finest fabrics, without tear- 
ing. Keeps the 
waist from 
bagging, the 
skirt from sag- 
ging, and is 
always out of 

\ sight even with 
narrow belts, 
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The illustra- 
tion is full 
size. Sample 
air; by mail, 
Se. Entirely 
new. 





AGEnts WANTED 


The way your 
walst looks wearing 
the “WISH” 


A. F. BEESE, Davenport, lowa 





$200.00 IN GOLD GIVEN 


Special Interest to Students and Teachers 


International News and Book Company, Baltimore, 

d., make a most liberal offer of $200.00 in gold, for 
selling 200 copies of “Gems of Religious Thought by 
Talmage, or “Talks to Children about Jesus.’ These 
books are among the most popular ever published. 
One agent sold oF in 2 days, another 55 the first week. 
Freight paid, credit given. A few general Agents 
wanted on salary. A splendid opportunty for Teach- 
ers and Students to make money during their summer 
vacation. Write them immediately. 








Instruction by mail, adapted to every one, 
























Methods approved by leading 
u y educators. Experienced and 
competent instructors. 
Takes spare time only. 
Three courses — Prepar- 
Law atory, business, college. 
An opportunity to better 
your condition and _— 
at pects. Students av 
graduates every where. 
Seven years of success. 
Home Full particulars free. - : e 
8 ue Correspond School of Law 
pres Telephone Building. 1 Detroit, Mich. 
Prevent vibration; numb 
fingers, wrists and arms; 
indestructible. Ladies’ 
and men’s sizes. The 
only, Ladies’ Grips 
made. $1.00 per pair, 
postpaid. Send for Circular. 
MORSE COMPANY, 1720 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Ingalls’ FANCY-WORK Book 
Published Degeterty. Each number is fully illustrated 
with New Things in Fancy-Work, lc. a copy 40c. a 
year. 8 jal Offer: We will send you Ingal Fancy- 
ork k One Year for Half-Price, 20c. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box J. 
WOODBURY’S 
. 
Facial Soap 
For Skin, Scalp, 
and Complexion 








goss 0 0DBi 
FACIAL SOAP 
“TRADE MARK 


AMO 


THE 
SKIN, 


A parely antiseptic medici- 
nal toiletarticle for daily use 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
ST A practical and complete 

HO ME UDY. Business College Course 
given by MAIL at student's HOME. Low rates 


and perfect satisfaction. Trial lesson, 10 cents. Catalogue free- 
BRYANT & STRATTON, € 2, College Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE 


BEST 
SADDLE 


for the wheelwoman is not the one that does 
her the least harm, but the one that does 
her the most good. The wrong kind of 
saddle will undo all the good of wheeling. 

The Mesinger Saddle was made for men as 
well as for women. It is the best for either. 

It has @ rattan seat, covered with felt and 
leather. It is always elagtic, but never sags. 
It can be made hard or soft at will. 

The ‘97 Mesiuger is as much better than 
the "96 Mesinger as the "96 Mesinger is better 
than other ‘97 models. That is why it is more 
widely imitated than any other saddle. 

Price for 8,9 or 10 widths, 68.50, 
with or without spiral springs. 


MESINGER 


Rattan Saddle 
HULBERT BROS. & CO. 


Sporting Goods 
33 W. 23d St., New York 


“Just hear dem bells— 
Dey’s ringing everywhere.” 


; FULY, 1897 


The American Woman.... .. . Alice Barber Stephens .. 1 
IV—The American Girl in Summer 
The Green Lanes of the Past—porm . /ames Newton Matthews 
As They Do Things in Mexico . Edward Page Gaston 
Illustrations from Photographs 
Fifty Years of Postage-Stamps .. . Fannie Mack Lothrop 
When Dolly Madison Saved the 
Declaration of Independence . Clifford Howard . 


Drawings by B. West Clinedinst 
The Personal Side of the Prince of 
Wales . George W. Smalley 


Drawings by T. de Thulstrup, Ww. Leute Senaten, Jr., aud H. B, Wechsler 
Cake and Poetry—rorm .. . Madeline S. Bridzes 
Do Lightning-Rods Protect ? + see + 6 6s 
The Greatest Nation on Earth . William George Jordan . 


Drawings by H. B. Wechsler 
Love in the Midst of Battle. .. Walter Clark 
The Bright Side of Disagreeable 


0 «So . .. « « Robert J. Burdette 


Drawings by Malcolm Fraser 
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Crescent Bicycles 


The Popular Wheel at the Standard Price 
AND NO BETTER WHEEL AT ANY PRICE 
Crescent Agents Everywhere. Catalogue Free 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 
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The Women’s Patriotic Societies . Marion van Riper Palmer 10 CCAS, ww ean 
History has made ‘ With ~ gags od Insiguia : , st : e 
Liberty Bell hon- Cap’n Bill s Mehmery | Invitation . Sophie Swett .. II Clean Hands and Clean Skirts 
ored and loved. ——_— 


eee” 6s él ley ee 6 es . Clara E.. Laughlin 
Pincushions for Summer Veranda 
ab ees ; . Anna Maxwell Huntington 


Illustrations from Desigus by the Author 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Editorial Page ........ 
Droch’s Literary Talks—VIII . 


Drawings by Oliver Herford 


I2 Your cycle chain is always clean and free 


from oil and dirt if you use 


B. & Z. BRUSH-TOP 


The Perfect 
Chain Lubricant 


A paste of the finest graphite that creeps 
into the joints and coats the chain so that it 
will not catch dustand dirt. Makes the bicy- 
cle run silently and easily. Feeds through 


Sweetness and pu- 
rity of tone have 
made The New 
Departure Bicycle 
Bells widely known 
and universally appreciated : The acme of 
excellence—the ideal of perfection. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE BELL CO. 
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Souvenir Booklet 
upon application 


. The Editor 
. Droch 
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Illustrations from Photographs 


20 Main Street, Bristol, Conn. What ‘Empty Stocking Clubs’’ ee a ey Sree 
_ DM « « & es 4+ 4 6 0 6 » + eee eee + oe ee ee 
qn a iy a ’ Aw, Shar 
ae aa, ee ee + + BERRANG & ZACHARIAS, Kthury' Park, N's 
+ Little Things to Make in the Country Several Clever Women 18 
ge Making Phantom Flowers . Margaret L. O'Donnel . 19 ° eSESrerscenece 





Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking Lessons—VI 





,;o Tyson Rorer by paying any one more than the 
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gf Twilight Tales for the Children . . Two Contributors . 20 
Drawings by Elizabeth Shippen Green 
+4 Odds and Ends of Needlework . Several Contributors 21 ; 
Illustrations from Desigus by the Authors 
fe Mr. Moody’s Bible Class . . Dwight L. Moody 22 
The King’s Daughters. . .. .. . Margaret Bottome 23 3 
Mrs. Rorer’s Household Council : 




















Mrs. Rorer’s Answers to Questions . 26 ’ 
g=, Side-Talks with Girls . Ruth Ashmore 27 Manufacturer’s Price } 
Ss The Gossip of the Editors ..... ‘ ; 28 for a bicycle when you can get it at 
‘oi —~— = : that price from the 
S202 GO JOGPOPYODS NS HEQEVEHOHCOD frie ACME CYCLE CO. | 
4 = = x “©: oe — 4 “ nee, ioe, Bea 







som, Wash Day | 
Without 


Catalogue. P.O. Box J, Elkhart, Ind. 
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— of Lace Curtains: 22 lbs. for a Typewriter; 30 Ibs. 
$ or a Fairy Tricycle; 9 lbs. for a Sewing Machine; 
ewing 25 lbs. for an Autoharp; 10 lbs. for a Crescent Camera. 
is the kind done by 
the New Crown Sew- 
ing Machine. It is 
guaranteed the best 
machine that money 


We pay the express or freight if cash is sent 
with order. Send address on postal card for 
. Catologue, Order Sheet and Particulars. 


—The moment your tire is 
punctured, use 


- ‘or 4)? 2999999999999999999099999999999999999999999990000099: | pom nba Oi weaponry eee yaaa a pa eo) 
= har: Work nut | ; HOW TO FA R N Her Health 3 
0 when ( 
wiser you use the P 4 Demands } 
Peoria! § A BICYCLE 3} ane, 
} f . yclist shall use a 
co a | 4 Any one may own a good High-Grade en ee 
ne. 2 Bicycle without any outlay of money, by sell- ? . 
dirt without injury -D ing at home, among your friends, Baker’s 2 Nati I ) 
dirt nj W 4 | § National Saddle | 
strain upon the ope asher | a Teas S ices | It is built to fit the bod d 1 h tl | 
erator, simple | 4 Dp is bul o fit the body ar ye with the 
a Be —_ nny: by | n 9 ° { body in any + nay oy without resistan e. Te ) 
, > sycles— ret. »ressure is where it should be—not on tender 
The onl hi shi quipped. Full B k P di vet egg Bk oe dg BL aia da 
guaranteed Interesting creuat free Write” | | ® and DAKINIZ’ POWGETL © 3 vars.” satistaction guaranteed, Beautitl sad 
CLARK, QUIEN & MORSE, Peoria, Ill. | | p always of highest quality and absolutely fresh. , we send Bi prepaid. | Correspondence with out 
| a Just go among your friends and sell a mixed order Y ee ee Sas won 
WN quounting ay Je 75 oy for a Boy's Bievsles 100 ) THE NATIONAL SPECIALTY CO. ) 
nN Gentlemen's High-Grade Bicyele ibs. for & ) 89 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
: Decorated Dinner Bet; 25 lbs. f lid Silver Watcl es arias ai pains ™ 
Neat, 2 and ( hain 00 Ibs for 4 Gold Wateh and Chain, stem: 
wind and pendant set, Waltham or Elgin works, fu = 
Strong S warranted P 10 Ibs. fora Solid Gold Ring : 15 ‘Tbs. for a That’s the Trick 
” 





W.G. BAKER (Dept. E), Springfield, Mass. 
"ececeecececeecececeeeeceecececceeeeeececececceecece | 


th Corker 


Vin ; 
The ‘‘New Crown’”’ 








Boome ( | Tite $72.60 “Ariingtos §=$30.00 = MO9T | | Sse ose poorer. Raceek 
Send us that amount and we will ship it to you for a BICYCLE (Complete) for e — for 25 punctures, 25c. 


trial. The sale isn’t made until you are satisfied. 
Your money is simply on deposit during the trial-—if 
the machine isn't right, we'll refund it. We prepay 
yt gt east of the Mississippi. Send for our booklet, 
“All About Sewing Machines.” 


THE FLORENCE MACHINE CO., 


Clinchit Rubber Cement, “the 
stuff that sticks,’’ ounce tube, 
postpaid, 15c. Circulars free. 


The National Specialty Co., 89 Euclid Av., Cleveland, 0. 


$35 is our Special Wholesale Price; never before sold for less, 

To quickly introduce the “Arlington” we have decided to make a Special 
Coupon Offer giving every reader of this magazine a chance to get a first-class 
Bicycle at the lowest price ever offered. On receipt of $30.00 and coupon we 
will ship to any one, anywhere, this “Arlington” Bicycle (either Ladies’ or 














| Gents’ model). Money refunded if not as represented after arrival and 
10 Main Street, Florence, Mass. examination. We will ship C. O. D. for $31.00 and coupon if $5.00 cash is sent with the order as a guarantee of 
QA COPYRIGHT 1897, THE BATES-WHITMAN Co., Mm. ¥. good faith. The “Arlington” is simple in construction, durable, nicely finished, easy running, strong and 66 99 
4 =),I-2O | speedy. Ball bearing throughout. rame, 14 inch best quality steel tubing. Wheels, 28 inches, warranted BROOKS 


| wood rims, piano wire spokes. Hubs, large barrel pattern. Tires, “Arlington” single tube or M. & W. double 
tube. Cups and Cones, tool steel, carefully tempered and hardened. Chains, high-grade, hardened centres, 
rear adjustment. Reach, 28 to 37 inches, Gear, 60, 64, 68 or 72. Handle bars, metal, raised or dro yped or 









SPRING SEAT POST 










oat The Original. The Best. Thousands iu 
I RY | | FREE wood adjustable. Saddie, Garford or Gilliam. Pedals, rat trap or rubber combination. Finish, black or Rant Subee oueg all jolt Pity jar. Fits 
maroon, nicely striped and decorated. All bright parts nickel-plated, Each Bicycle complete with tool-bag, any wheel. Can use any saddle. If your 

for 30 days in your own home and Weight, 24 to 27 Ibs. 


yump, wrench and oiler. ritten Binding Warranty for One Year sent with each 
Bicycle. If you prefer examination before paying, send for our illustrated Catalogue with Testimonials 










dealer don't have it, will be sent on TRIAL, 
save $10 to $25. No money in advance. 
































































Cc. O. D.— satisfaction guaranteed, Insist 
G0 Kenwood Machine for = - $5 So explaining fully how we ship Bicycles anywhere, to any one at the lowest manufacturers’ prices without asking one on having a“ Brooks” upon your new wheel, 
50 ‘Arlington Machine for - $19.50 | contin advance. Over twenty-seven different styles to select from. We have a complete line we a BROOKS SPRING SEAT POST €O, 
Singers (made by us) $8, $11.50. 815, | Of Bicycles, all mew. for Men, Women, Boys and Girls. Prices $10.75, #15, 820, S25. rig 1540 Marquette Building, Chicago 
z Akg + -- oes bak te | Buy direct from manufacturers and save agents”and dealers’ large profits. Coupo 
3; tory. Save agents’ large profits. Over | & References: First National Bank, Chicago, Dun’s or Brad- ‘ f 
Hy 100,000 in use. Catalogue and testimo- | street's Commercial Reports. ‘The publishers of this magazine § Good for f EARN A BICYCLE 
si nials Free. Write at once. Address (in | know we are responsible and will do as we agree. This $5. 00 { 
is full), CASH BUYERS’ UNION | special offer is made to introduce our Bicycles and make ) . 2 600 Second-Hand Wheels. All Makes. 
158-164 West Van Buren Street, B-8, Chicago, Ili. new customers, Don’t delay, but order at once, If sent with Goop as New. $5 to $15. New High- 
Address . * order for the Grade ‘96 models, fully guaranteed, 
New Idea in Trunks ism) Cash Buyers’ Union “ARLINGTON” § G41 '2 608, pete Caring tae 
~ 162 West Van Buren St., Dept. 3, Chicago, Ill. L~j.nAnAAAAAR~H We will give a responsible — 
The Stallman Dresser Trunk = — ng FB A ht 
is a portable dressing-case, with 9 OUTFIT FREE. %g,fep'} DURABLE | ~y cope yy 
drawers instead of trays; the | Weekly sales pay LIGHT | for our special offer. 
ee 4 phy 2 “ = hte arr es money STRONG G. W.MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Ill. 
. Cos more a ) | We sell a hig rade 
Sy ‘trunk. Shipped C. 0. D. with | Midwuseeego, BICYCLE Costs LEAST, Lasts LONGEST, Looks BEST 
Le re privilege to examine. | Alpine Cycle Co., Cincinnati, 0. —FOR THE— D T I ANY KNOWN MAKE 
B. — 2c. stamp, illustrated catalogue. | A DLES on R AL aieee’ Rend tame for 
_F. A. STALLMAN, 41 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. | pera -: list and particulars. 





Who can think 
of some simple 


Wanted—An Idea 


thing to patent? | 


Protect your ideas; they may bring you wealth. Write | 
JOHN EDDERBURN & %GO., Sitent Attorneys, 
Washington, D. C., for their $1800 prize offer and 1iew 
list of 1000 inventions wanted. | 


$10 


Hold 50 Eggs. The 


onl lect small 
machine. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
Finest Cat , Pree to all who 
mention this ine 





magazine. 
PETALUMA INCUBATOR CO. 
PETALUMA, CAL. 





Farm, Garden. La 
Cemetery ‘and Railroad 
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Catalogue 
Free 


CLEAVELAND FENCE ©0. 
48 Biddle Street, Indianapolis, In 


BICYCLE SADDLE EXCHANGE, 26 West Broadway, New York 








Tub Hits bather so 2 pails of water 
make submergent bath. Hot bath 
ready iu S min. Wt.,10 lbs. Car. 
free, Baths or Boats. World's Fair 
Award, ACME FOLDING BOAT 
CO., MIAMISBURG, OHIO. 


CANVAS POLDING 
ENAMELED BATH. 
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